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PART III. 

Mrp-APRIL again, and the air of the beauti- 
ful Southern city palpitated with moonlight 
and fragrance. The stately horse-chestnuts, 
popular in the patrician purlieus wherein re- 
sided the Temples, were forward with their 
cones of white bloom, and a lively imagination 
might descry visible clouds of perfume arising 
from the pearly censers. The sidewalks were 
peopled with strollers—youths emancipated 
from the active duties of business, tasting the 
delicious moments with the zestful delight man 
can never know after five-and-twenty ; happy 
girls in early spring attire, with uncovered 
heads, leaning on the arms of their attendant 
swains ; with here and there a graver wedded 
pair reminiscent of their own days of wooing. 
The Richmond Eros greatly affects al fresco 
declarations, and makes a specialty of moon- 
light rambles. In no other place of the same 
size on this continent—certainly in no more 
Northern town—are more vows of eternal con- 
Sstancy exchanged under the open heavens. 
Every one of the embowered streets of her 
seven hills is a lover’s walk, and the time- 
honored custom of putting these to their proper 
use is one in which there are no signs of degene- 
ration. 

The Temple mansion had undergone many 
changes, manifest even in the mellow moon- 
light, during the two years that had elapsed 
since Robert Dent halted before it on that 
smiling April morning to hearken to the carol 
within: “Tears for to-morrow, but kisses to- 
day.” The songstress had been his wife for 
eighteen months, but he had not gloried in her 
upon their bridal day as he did this evening. 
She was receiving an informal party of friends 
who had flocked to her father’s house to wel- 











come her home from the foreign tour Mr. Dent 
—weary of wandering, and longing for home 
and quiet—had yet planned in consonance with 
what he divined were her tastes and desires. 
They had landed in America barely a week 
ago, and had not unpacked a single trunk in 
New York. Bertha was anxious to see her 
parents and sisters, and the year-and-a-half-old 
bridegroom only waited to know her wishes to 
execute them. He was repaid, if the indulgence 
of this one had caused him inconvenience, by 
the sight of the lively pleasure the reunion 
brought to each member of the family. And, 
as of yore, the light and life of the house was 
Bertha. One, at least, of the dreams which 
had wrought upon her to accept Mr. Dent’s 
suit was fulfilled. Her father, as her husband’s 
agent in the supervision of the investments the 
latter had made in Richmond, was in receipt of 
a generous salary. The repairs of the home- 
stead were a Christmas present to the family 
the year of Bertha’s marriage. Mrs. Venable 
no longer gave music lessons, and Ellen was on 
the eve of marriage with a thriving young mer- 
chant of Baltimore. Mrs. Temple’s hands were 
again fair and smooth, and upon her dear old 
cheek bloomed the late blush roses which are 
the more lovely because so rare. She was a 
happy queen-mother to-night, sitting in an an- 
tique arm-chair, erect and alert, catching the 
meaning of every bon mot, appreciative of every 
graceful movement of her youngest daughter. 
They might well—one and all—worship her, 
for she had rescued them from abject poverty ; 
proved herself in prosperity open-handed and 
affectionate as when she had given her all of 
time and labor to lessen family expenses, and 
increase the slender stock in the common purse. 
Her abeandance was a very cornucopia to her 
kindred. It was a luxury to be rich in these 
circumstances, and her manner to her husband 
conveyed her recognition of the fact that he 
was the author of the great good. — 
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sweet-tempered, and cheerful she was always; 
but there was a deeper, he imagined, a tenderer 
incaning now-a-days in eye and voice when he 
drew near, and she called him by his Christian 
name habitually in the freedom and familiarity 
of her early home. 

He had hardly dared hope for her love when 
he sought her hand; had sued, with trembling 
earnestness, so foreign to boyish presumption 
as to be in itself a charm, for the opportunity 
to win affection by affection. She had not said 
that she loved him while they were betrothed, 
only that she liked and esteemed him beyond 
any other man of her acquaintance, and that 
she was entangled by no other attachment. 
He was very determined iu his quiet way, and 
he resolved to stand in the highest niche in the 
temple he deemed so beautiful and holy—a true 
woman’s heart. He was patient, too, and he 
had never endangered final success by impor- 
tunity or exaction; never forgotten that he 
was her senior by sixteen years, and could 
not woo with the impetuosity that is not un- 
seemly in ardent youth. If he could gain her 
gratitude by benefits to those she loved, could 
by attentions timely and assiduous make him- 
self necessary to her happiness, the rest would 
follow. The boon he craved must be won step 
by step, and was it not richly worth all it 
would cost? 

He thought this over clearly and methodi- 
cally, as it was his wont to treat subjects of 
importance, while moving about among his 
wife’s guests, adapting himself with tactful 
readiness to the tone and character of each—an 
agreeable, handsome gentleman decided the 
ladies, young and elderly. It was less surpris- 
ing, now that they knew him better, that Ber- 
tha should have brought herself to the point of 
marrying him, and that the Temples seemed 
so pleased with the match. She certainly (this 
same “certainly” drops from the tongues of 
the fast youths of Richmond with every other 
sentence, at least)—she certainly looked well 
and happy, and what woman of sense would 
not be susceptible to the influence of such toi- 
lets as that she had sported yesterday afternoon 
(they called it “‘evening’’) in her promenade 
with Mr. Dent on Franklin Street, and that she 
wore to-night? Neither was startling. Ber- 
tha’s taste was always correct ; but her dresses 
were rich in material, and in trimming and 
fashion heavenly and Parisian, very enchant- 
ing and very indefinable. She was not a bit 
spoiled by her good fortune. This was also 
voted with silent unanimity. Her manners 
were fresh and frank asever. She talked as 
Bertha Temple used to chat to her coterie of 
school-fellows, without affection or hauteur; 
asked after each of her old cronies, and entered 
heartily into everything that had happened 
during her absence. 

“Do you ever sing English ballads now?” 


inquired Doctor Maxwell, a gentleman with | 
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white cravat and ruffled shirt-front—Bertha’s 
god-father—and a fine specimen of the gallant 
sexagenarian, the school which is passing but 
too rapidly away. ‘‘Oram I a barbarian to 
ask the question of one who is, no doubt, mis- 
tress of the operatic style? Your sisters have 
told me how much attention yor paid to music 
abroad.” 

‘*But not to the exclusion of ballads in my 
native tongue,’’ replied Bertha, brightly. ‘‘ Had 
it been possible for me to forget or neglect my 
early love, Mr. Dent would not lave suffered 
it. His fondness for simple minstrelsy rivals 
yours, doctor.””. She smiled up at her husband, 
who was within hearing. ‘‘ He used to make 
me sing for him in the purple Roman twilights 
Mrs. Hemans’ version of :— 

‘Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Non e’ piu come era prima!’ 

We trolled the ‘Fiower o’ Dnmblane’ in the 
shadow of Ben Lomond, and ‘ Annie Laurie’ in 
sight of Sevastopol, in memory of the brave 
fellows who chanted it every night in the 
trenches before that stronghold. You recollect 
the circumstance, don’t you? And how de- 
lightfully Bayard Taylor has told the story :— 

‘Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang Annie Laurie?” 

‘* And when did you recall my favorite? By 
the way I have not heard it since you were 
married, The young ladies of this day know 
nothing about it they tell me, with a curl of 
their pretty lips.” 

“*Auld Robin Gray?’ Isn’t it a singular 
coincidence that you were the last person for 
whom I sang it?’ said Bertha, perfectly unem- 
barrassed. 

Perhaps she did not detect a glance, furtive 
but polite, exchanged by several persons near. 
Mr. Dent was too intent upon her motions and 
words to observe it. 

The doctor looked disappointed. ‘‘And I 
was about to beg you to sing it. You have fer- 
gotten it, then?” 

**T never forget old friends.”’ 

She arose, put her hand into his arm, and 
moved toward the piano, most of the little 
company following. She was ‘ Bertha and no- 
body else” still. Mr. Dent smiled in recollect- 
ing the phrase which Ellen had repeated to him 
in describing the scene that preceded their ear- 
liest meeting. Nobody else could equal her 
in grace, beauty, sprightliness—in all that was 
noble and comely. An impulse people would 
call sentimental overtook him. He would lis- 
ten to her singing, and watch her from with- 
out, from the balcony filled, in her honor, with 
wall-flowers and other of her pet plants. This 
was rather a habit of his—to retire to some 
secluded nook, whence he could feast his eyes 
without risk of curious or sarcastic scrutiny. 
He knew that gray-haired men with beautiful 
young wives are considered fair game, and he 
would not make his darling ridiculous or him- 
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self ifhe could helpit. Seizing the opportunity, 
when the attention of all was drawn to the 
pianist, he passed through one of the long win- 
dows, and took his stand in the far coraer of 
the balcony, now transformed into a veranda 
by the addition of a Chinese roof and light iron 
pillars. The shadow of the horse-chestnuts lay 
dense across the floor, the flower-breath was 
intoxicatingly sweet, and Bertha sang :— 
‘ Never till now had it been given 

To lips of any mortal woman 

To utter notes so fresh from heaven.” 

The quotation was in his mind, when a con- 
ple strayed from the group at the piano, and 
sauntered to the front window. They were 
Louise Morton, a near neighbor of the Temples, 
and Bolling Cabell, a cousin on the father’s side 
of Mr. Dent’s nephew. The lady sank with an 
exclamation of pleasure into the lounging-chair 
her cavalier rolled to the threshold for her. 

“How deliciously cool and fragrant it is 
here!’ putting out her hand to pluck a gera- 
nium-leaf. ‘‘ And isn’t ittoo romantic and nice 
to sit in the moonlight and listen to Bertha’s 
music ?’’ 

“She sings delightfully as ever,’’ remarked 
the impolitic gentleman. ‘‘ And how hand- 
some she has grown. I never saw a more 
queenly yet more fascinating woman.” 

“Pity a few more of us couldn’t marry rich 
and elderly Yankees !’’ retorted Louise. ‘‘She 
has turned all the gentlemen’s heads. I should 
think her nominal lord and master would be 
jealous,” 

“Jealousy is not a masculine foible,” was 
the mischievous rejoinder. ‘‘ And, as faras I 
can judge, she is very much attached to him— 
quite devoted, in fact.’’ 

“Perhaps!” a shrug and pout. ‘“‘ Hardly as 
devoted as she was to your Cousin Sterling in 
the ante bellum days, however. By the way, 
what broke that off? Ellen told me they were 
certainly engaged all during the war.” 

“Hark! She will answer your question her- 
self.”’ 

Bertha was singing— 

“Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his 
bride, 

But, saving a crown, he had naething else beside.” 


Mr. Dent in the covert he dared not leave, 
and the critics in the open window, heard the 
Verse through. 

Then Louise laughed low and scornfully. 
“You acknowledge it, then? Yet you admire 


-her—hold her up as a model to other penniless 


maidens?” 

“Et pourquoi non?’’ Sterling’s cousin re- 
sembled him strongly and not pleasantly as he 
said it. ‘The greatest good to the greatest 
number’ isn’t a bad motto, Sterling alluded 
to the affair when he was here, year before 
last. He couldn’t afford to marry a girl with- 
cut money, especially where there was a chance 
that he would have to support her parents also. 





He had next to nothing himself, and very ex- 
pensive tastes. I don’t believe he ever dreamed 
that his uncle, whose heir he hoped to become, 
would throw himself into the breach—but so it 
was. He was rich enough to indulge in luxu- 
ries. And he has certainly done the handsome 
thing by the Temples.”’ 

‘*Tt was a heartless transaction all around !’’ 
ejaculated Louise, fanning herself energetically. 

**T might echo your ‘ perhaps’ in reply.” It 
is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Dent knew 
he was the second best choice, and was not so 
vain as to fancy that his beauty married him 
through love pur et simple. He has too much 
sense for that.’’ 

The song was over, and Mr. Dent, finding 
his situation painfully awkward, was vibrating 
befween the alternatives of scaling the railing 
and escaping into the yard, and presenting 
himself boldly before the gossips, when Louise 
fluttered off, like a butterfly, to examine a folio 
of photographs upon the centre-table. Her es- 
cort wentin pursuit, and the imprisoned eaves- 
dropper emerged unseen from his bower. 

Not to hide, like other stricken things, alike 
from the view of friend and foe. He had the 
presence of mind to see that he had made a 
mistake in leaving the room while ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray” was sung. He doubted not that 
the majority of the guests had applied the bal- 
lad after Mr. Cabell’s style, and he had given 
color to the impression by seeming to shirk 
observation. Unconsciously, Bertha abetted 
his resolution to deport himself with gay un- 
concern. 

“*T was just wishing for you,”’ she said, look- 
ing over her shoulder, and espying him, as she 
finished the docter’s second song. ‘‘ Doctor, 
you help persuade him to give us—‘ There is a 
song of the olden time.’ ”’ 

‘You need no other help than my cordial 
desire to please your friend,’’ was the reply. 

Did some alloy of ambition to prove that he 
had recomn:endations to an attractive girl’s 
favor besides wealth and social position mingle 
with his readiness to oblige her? He was usu- 
ally averse to whatever savored of display. 
Modest in his estimate of his abilities, and with 
a hearty appreciation of real excellence in 
musical, literary, or social talent; he, at all 
times, preferred that others should exhibit 
while he admired. To-night he took the initia- 
tive ; sang several times with his wife, then a 
solo, to her accompaniment, and finally, at her 
request, sat down to the instrument and treated 
the company to a German ballad—a master- 
piece of pathos and passion, given in a style 
that elicited rapturous applause. 

‘“*T wonder at you no longer,” said a viva- 
cious belle, aside to Bertha, real tear-drops 
beading her eye-lashes. ‘‘If he wooed you in 
such music as that, you could not have resisted 
had you wished to do so,” 

As the musician’s fingers lingered upon the 
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final chord, he looked up, not expecting to see 
his wife, and met her gaze bent earnestly upon 
him. She leaned upon the end of the piano, 
her lips apart with delighted interest, her eyes 
beaming and dewy. But for the revelation of 
the last hour, he would have drawn dearest en- 
couragement from the regards that sank bash- 
fully under his, from the vivid blush with 
which she turned away. As it was, he stran- 
gled new-born hope with one fierce wrench, 
arose, outwardly placid and smiling, to receive 
the compliments which were showered upon 
him. 

**T was so proud of you, to-night,”” said Ber- 
tha, when they were in their room together, 
after the guests’ departure. 

Her husband stood by the window, looking 
out into the night, and, as she joined him,¥be 
scent of the wall-flowers came up in slow 
waves, like the creeping tide of memory in a 
still hour. 

**So proud and happy,” she repeated, linking 
her arm in his. “‘HowcanI thank you for the 
pains you have taken to entertain my friends? 
I suppose it is weak and foolish in me, when I 
know so well, for myself, what you are, but I 
was anxious to have others learn something of 
this also. I could hardly command myself 
into a decorous show of modest gratification as 
I listened to the handsome things that were 
said about you—of your singing, conversation, 
deportment, etc.’’-—laughing. ‘‘Even Louise 
Morton cailed youa Bayard. Entre nous, she 
hasn’t an idea whether Bayard was a Frank or 
a Greek, but she meant to be very compli- 
mentary.” 

“T am glad you were gratified.”” He did not 
intend to be reserved, still less to repel her, but 
his heart was aching sore with its green wound, 
and at her clinging touch, her kindly, almost 
loving words, a mocking strain seemed to float 
through the summer air :— 

** But I de my best a gude wife to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray is a kind man to me.” 

Bertha glanced up quickly. ‘“ You are very 
tired, are you not? I am too apt to forget that 
this sort of thing—the constant excitement of 
calls and evening gatherings cannot be so pleas- 
ing to you as to me—that my acquaintances 
are, most of'them, strangers to you. We shall 
be more quiet after this week, I hope.” 

**Not on my account. The weight of years 
does not incapacitate me from the enjoyment 
of agreeable society. Noram I at all weary. 
On the contrary, I was just thinking that I 
would take a walk toward the river with my 
cigar—the night is so tempting. Don’t sit up 
for me.” He avoided the wondering reproach 
of her eyes; waited for no more apologies or 
expostulations. His mood was unjust, and 
being a middle-aged instead of a young mar, 
he had the eandor to acknowledge this to him- 
self, and break off abruptly an interview that 
threatened to become agitating. That he had 





failed to teach her to love him, was, in the 
opinion of this staid and upright gentleman, no 
sufficient reason why he should tempt her to 
dislike him. 

This was the first shadow of the cloud that 
gradually crept between two, who, up to that 
date, had been sincere friends, if they were not 
lovers. On one side it was the darkness of 
pride and indignant amazement; on the other, 
of wounded affection and disappointment none 
the less scathing that it had fallen later in life 
than such sorrows generally befall men. The 
world saw in them an amiable and well-bred 
couple, who had had weighty reasons for seek- 
ing to be joined together in the holy ordinance 
of matrimony, and jogged along in harness 
more comfortably than did half of those who 
had contracted marriages of affection without 
regard to other desirable accompaniments, 
The Temples were complacent in their convic- 
tion that Bertha had done well for herself as 
for them. 

“There was a trifling disparity in their ages, 
but it was on the right side, and there was a 
perfect understanding between them.”’ 

Sterling Cabell, whose cleverly-suppressed 
resentment at his uncle’s “folly at his time of 
life,” and Bertha’s fickleness, had cooled down 
somewhat with time and reflection, yet said 
wicked things to himself in his cynical way, of 
the perfidy and mercenary proclivities common 
to all women, when he attended one of Mr. 
Dent’s parties, or met her in the park, in vel- 
vets and sables, or silks and laces, as the sea- 
son demanded. Sometimes her gray-haired 
husband was at her side—people began to 
whisper how fast the snow was falling on his 
temples—sometiwes, a trio of laughing girls, or 
a couple of dignified matrons were with her in 
the luxurious chariot Mrs. Cabell was never 
tired of admiring and coveting. 

“She ought to be satisfied with it and her lot 
generally,” Sterling was surprised into saying 
to his malcontent Imogen. ‘She crucified her 
heart, sold herself, body and soul, perjured her- 
self at the altar to secure the position she 
graces.”” 

‘‘ Which means that she might have had the 
nephew instead of the uncle,” returned the 
wife, coolly. ‘I don’t blame her for what she 
did. It was an excellent match for her. A 
woman should make the best bargain she can 
in these matters. There is force, not fully in 
the saying about an old man’s darling. Few 
wives, even though they may have brought 
their husbands wealth, have their every whim 
indulged as she has who came to hers penni- 
less. I should like to learn how she contrives 
to have her way so thoroughly.” 

“Not by lecturing her legal lord, I imagine,” 
rejoined Sterling, putting up his hand to con- 
ceal a yawn. ‘You recollect the fable of the 
sun and wind ?” 

“Unless her physiognomy belie her, she has 
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spirit as well as sense,’’ said Imogen, con- 
temptuously regardless of the insinuation. 
“Mr. Dent is not the man he was, prior to his 
marriage. If the truth were known, I have no 


doubt we should find that she carries it with a | 


high hand when he dare oppose her sovereign 
will.”’ 

She was mistaken. From the memorable 
evening of the discovery that blasted his hopes, 
there was never the exchange of a jarring word 
between Mr. Dent and her who was called his 
wife. Better the jostling of impetuous waves 
that chafe and battle for an instant, but to sink 





into a closer embrace, to blend more quickly | 


into one than the wintry calm that locks them 
into even, glittering ice. By mutual and tacit 
agreement, the Dents discussed no subject con- 
cerning which they were likely to disagree; 
studied each the other’s preferences in their 
domestic arrangements; were agreeable and 
courteous to one another in private as in public; 
very conscientious, very attentive, and alto- 
gether miserable. A woman whose moral 
principle was less stanch would have revenged 
herself for her consort’s polite reserve by vigor- 
ous flirtation ; one who had suffered less, and 
learned fewer lessons of self-control in that 
sharp school would have revolted openly at the 
unnatural life to which she was held by the 
iron hand under the velvet glove of seeming 
regard for her wishes and welfare. A weaker 
wife would have complained of her jovless fate 
in the ears of those who loved her and showed 
their love. The young Virginian carried a 
high—not a haughty head—through pain, and 
amaze, and repression—was loyal in word as 
in deed to her grave-visaged spouse. In the 
handsome house of which she was mistress, 
she was hospitable, not gay, and when she 
went abroad her husband was her cavalier. 
Scandal-loving tongues might prate of the ex- 
treme probability that hers was a marriage of 
convenience, but the most lawless among them 
hever meddied with her serene propriety, never 
dared whisper that it was the screen of un- 
licensed desires or loves. If she felt her life to 
be a failure, wearied of decent routine and ele- 
gant bondage, she kept heart-burnings and re- 
gtets to herself. 

For nearly two years after Ellen’s inarriage 
Bertha did not revisit her native city. One 
Summer her father and mother passed with her 
in her Rockaway cottage, and, having seen 
them so lately, she declined to go to Richmond 
the following wiater. There was always some 
plausible excuse for postponing the journey Mr. 
Dent repeatedly proposed, and although sur- 
Prised at her persistency of refusal, was far 
from suspecting the truth, viz., that she attri- 
buted their estrangement to a slight, real or 
imaginary, put upon him by some member of 
the company assembled at her father’s the 
evening the chill firs’ fell upon her spirit. He 


had heard or seen something that displeased 
VOL, LXXXI,.—15 








him—what, she had racked her brain to con- 
ceive. Her levity had offended his taste, or 
some chance and indiscreet allusion to his age 
and her gayety sunk deeply into his mind. 
However this might be, the thought of going 
to Richmond was distasteful to her, and also, 
she believed, to him. 

Early in April of the second year, asummons 
arrived that could not be disregarded. Mrs. 
Temple was very ill, and a telegraphic dispatch 
to that effect was sent to her absent daughters. 
Ellen’s arrival at the homestead preceded Ber- 
tha’s by’a few hours, and for a fortnight the 
three sisters relieved each other as nurses of 
the mother they loved so fondly. They won 
her back to life—would not let her go, she said 
to Mr. Dent, who surprised the family—his 
wife included—by appearing ~mong them one 
day at the close of the third week of Bertha’s 
stay. 

‘*T trust you will never have experience of 
her proficiency in that line, but your wife is 
one of the cleverest, tenderest nurses in the 
world,” she added, putting her wasted little 
hand in that of the son-in-law for whom she 
had had a decided partiality from the begin- 
ning of their acquaintanceship. ‘It was more 
than kind in you to lend her to us for so long. 
Have yqu come to take her away ’””’ 

‘‘By no means. I am here on a flying busi- 
ness visit. I must return the day after to-mnor- 
row. It is my sincere wish that Bertha should 
remain with you as long as you require her 
services, or as she desires to stay. I did not 
expect her to accompany me to New York.’”’ 

‘IT wish my other half would take lessons 
from you in self-denial—or is it indifference ?”’ 
said Ellen, saucily. ‘‘I half believe he is tired 
of you, Bertha—that he finds himself more 
comfortable without than with you.” 

“She knows better than that.”” The remark 
escaped him involuntarily, but he did not offer 
to recall it. 

Bertha smiled faintly, and, as her husband 
arose, saying he must go down town, she busied 
herself with her mcther’s pillows, answering 
his ‘‘Good-morning to you all!” with a silent 
bow. 

‘Don’t you kiss your wife when you leave 
her in the morning ?”’ cried the thoughtless sis- 
ter, feigning to be shocked. ‘Suppose you 
were to be run over by a runaway horse, or 
shot by a drunken soldier as that poor wretch 
was, the other day, or come to some other aw- 
fally sudden end, how would you feel to think 
you had parted from her in that frosty*genteel 
way? I was asked, last week, if you were not 
a very fashionably-cool couple. I denied it 
then, but I must say this looks like it. I 
should break my heart if my Will were to go 
out of the house without kissing me.”’ 

The two thus bantered blushed like convicted 
lovers. 

**T will zo with him as far as the door,’ 


said 
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Bertha, hastily trying to laugh the matter off. 
‘** You must not regard Ellen’s nonsense,’’ con- 
tinued she, when they were in the hall, ‘‘ She 
does not understand.”’ 

“IT know!” he answered, briefly—it seemed 
to her sadly. ‘Is there anything I can do for 
you in the city ?” 

**Nothing—thank you!”’ 

‘You ride or walk every day, do you not? 
You are looking pale and rather thin. At what 
hour shall I order a carriage for you?” 

‘We usually go about half past four.’”’ 

These sentences were exchanged in the lower 
hall, while his hand was upon the front door. 
At her last reply he opened it and stepped out 
upon the veranda. 

“It will be a warm day!’’ he observed, 
glancing up at the sky, over which a whitish 
haze, like August exhalations, was gathering. 

“The season is very forward, even for this 
latitude,’’ was the answer, uttered mechani- 
cally. 

He did not mean to kiss her, then. They 
were to part on.this day of reunion, after long 
separation, as upon all other days, like com- 
mon acquaintances. She was no nearer to him 
at meeting for having dreamed of him by night 
and missed him with homesick longing during 
every waking hour. She would never be more 
to him than now—never! 

There could be no pleasure in prolonging the 
exchange of commonplaces, yet something 
seemed to make him loath to go. It was very 
unlike his usual promptitude of character and 
manner to loiter as he did; his hat in one hand, 
while the other trifled with his cane. He ap- 
peared to be casting about.in his mind for some 
topic of conversation that would give him ap 
excuse for dallying yet longer, or to be re- 
volving a subject he wished to introduce. 
** Your wall-flowers are looking finely, this sea- 
son,” he remarked, surveying the smiling 
ranks. ‘* They never display such affluence of 
bloom anywhere else as in this balcony.”’ 

‘‘The fine weather has brought them on well, 
but they are hardy, constaat bloomers always.’’ 
Bertha said it with an odd stricture about 
heart and throat, absolute physical pain at the 
rush of emotions the words brought over her. 

If Mr. Dent remarked the change and falter 
in her voice, he did not show that he had done 
so. ‘* Will you give me one?” he asked, 
gently, after a pause. 

Without a word she broke off a spray, and, 
with sudden, inexplicable boldness, pinned it 
in his button-hole. 

“Thank you!” said he, gratefully. ‘I 
would beg you to walk with me before the 
heat becomes oppressive, but I promised to 
meet Mr. Burruss, who was my travelling com- 
panion, in the court-room of the capitol at half- 
past ten: Good-morning!’’ He raised his hat 
in the stately old-time courtesy she thought so 
becoming, and walked off down the street. 











Bertha, leaning on the railing of the veranda, 
gazed after him, her eyes filled with bitter-sweet 
tears. “If he knew !’’ she said, by and by, in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘‘But he never will. He 
would not care if he did. He has not missed 
me all these weeks. He would not have come 
to sée me had not business brought him. Hea- 
ven help me!’’ 

The passers-by were few in that neighbor- 
hood after the morning stream of business men 
had flowed past to empty itself into the lower 
town, and she sat down upon a low cushion in 
the French window. A goodly picture, thought 
the half-dozen who chanced to see her there, in 
her white dress, her chin resting in her palm, 
her eyes purple and velvety with thought, her 
bright hair curling with the heat and moisture 
of the unseasonably sultry day. She had satin 
that spot hundreds of times before in the long, 
long ago that had never been s0 misty as now; 
sat there with Sterling’s letters rustling in her 
bosom, and his miniature in her hand; sat 
there empty of hand and heart in the few days 
of mourning she allowed herself over her 
“beautiful, dead dream ;’’ but she had never 
held sadder communings with herself than 
those that engrossed her after the echoes of the 
manly tread she knew so well had died away. 
There was so little to live for in her world. 
The sameness of the dreary prospect disheart- 
ened her. All hope that her husband would 
ever love her again had departed from her 
weary soul. Association with her, the know- 
ledge of her many faults, had changed his af- 
fection into indifference. 

“T am but one of many items in his daily 
account of events, of pleasures, and of cares. I 
have striven—how earnestly only He who made 
me knows—to make myself necessary to his 
happiness, but in vain. Is it my fate never to 
retain affection? It was easy to recover from 
the mortification occasioned by the fickleness 
of a shallow, ignoble nature. But when a man 
like this withdraws his regard, there must be 
some grievous fault in me.” ‘She was still 
crouched behind the flowery screen, her hands 
loosely clasped, her eyes cast down, and the 
unbent lines of the proud mouth indicative of 
listless wretchedness, when Mrs. Venable, who 
had gone out immediately after breakfast, ran 
up the steps with blanched face and quivering 
lips. 

“The Lord have mercy upon our doomed 
city !”’ shecried, bursting into tears, as she saw 
her sister. ‘ This fills up the cup of our woes, 
is the climax of our calamities !”’ 

“What is it?” said Bertha, startled out of 
her apathy. 

‘‘Haven’t you heard the alarm-bells, and 
seen the people rushing by? The floor of the 
court-room at the capitol has fallen in, and 4 
large number of men—some say hundreds— 
were killed instantly. They were digging 
them from under the rains as Icame by. You 
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know the decision in the mayoralty case was 
to be given—Bertha, don’t scream! We must 
keep the news from mother at all hazards. 
Child, where are you going ?”’ 

Bertha tore herself loose from the grasp of 
the terrified woman—more terrified by her sis- 
ter’s behavior and the wild glare of her eye than 
by the calamity she had described—sprang past 
her, and was in the street before the other could 
ask another question or summon help to de- 
tain her. 

The sidewalks were thronged when she 
gained the lower end of the street, where it 
ran into the Capitol Square. Swift, breathless 
pedestrians—men, women, and children, many 
elegant ladies bareheaded like herself—poured 
in a wild current into the inclosure, filled every 
avenue, were driven upon the turf by lines of 
carriages, hurrying hither and thither at the 
bidding of friends and physicians. The vehi- 
cles leaving the square contained bleeding 
forms supported by attendants ; some motion- 
less and prone, covered with dust and gore; 
not a few embraced by weeping women, whose 
lamentations rent the ears of the spectators. 
But the main tide set steadily toward the ma- 
jestic building, for eighty years the city’s pride, 
nevermore to be named without a shudder 
by those who visited it on that direful day. 
Through the multitude, when she could open 
the close ranks; with it, when she could not; % 
the wife pressed on in frenzied haste, seeing 
nothing but the lofty walls ahead of her, hear- 
ing nothing save the ringing of Ellen’s lightly- 
spoken words in her tortured brain: “‘ What if 
you were to come to some awfully sudden 
end!” ‘And he did not kiss me!’’ repeated 
the half-crazed creature, again and again, whe- 
ther aloud or inwardly she did not know. 

She gained the goal, the centre of fearful in- 
terest to all, the railed space guarded by the 
police, a semicircle of turf directly beneath the 
gaping windows, through which were visible 
the torn walls and splintered beams. A dozen 
shapes were stretched upon the sward, gray 
with dust, dripping with blood. Knots of men 
Were sponging the hideous disguise from fea- 
tures otherwise unrecognizable ; straightening 
into decent, stark composure distorted limbs | 
prior to the removal of the lifeless bodies of | 
those who had been killed instantly ; and, just 
as Bertha, clutching the railing for support, 
leaned over it to search with her own eyes for 
the one remembered form she beheld in imagi- 
nation wherever she gazed, four attendants 
rolled up in a strip of carpeting, ripped from 
the fallen flooring, something crushed out of 
all semblance of humanity. 

“Here comes another!’ murmured the 
throng—the horrified sigh that heralded the 
appearance of each new victim. 

A stalwart figure was borne down the steps, 
lain tenderly upon the grass. His hair was 
matted over his forehead, his sweeping beard 





hoary with the impalpable powder that had 
proved the agent of death to many, and on his 
breast a spot of brighter color attracted instant 
and pitying notice—so incongruous was it with 
the horrors of the scene—a bruised cluster of 
yellow flowers clinging to the lappel of his coat. 

‘*My husband! Oh! let me have him!’’ 

Inthe midst of the tumult about her the wild 
cry was heard by comparatively few. But, 
when she would have bowed to pass under the 
low rail, that she might the sooner reach the 
inanimate form, a firm hand was laid upon her 
shoulder. She tried to shake it off, without 
withdrawing her eyes from the sight that had 
maddened her; struggled in the hold of the 
supposed policeman like a savage thing in a 
net. 

“TI tell you it is my husband! I love him 
better than anything else in the world! You 
have no right to keep me from him! You 
shall not!” she panted. ‘‘ For the love of 
mercy let me go!”’ 

An arm was wound about her waist, a cheek 
laid to hers. ‘‘ Bertha, darling wife!’ 

‘Drive this way!’’ called a policeman to the 
driver of. a passing hack. “A lady has 
fainted.’’ 

She was lifted into the carriage by the sym- 
pathizing ofticer and a tall gentleman with a 
ful! brown beard touched with silver, and a 
spray of wall-flowers in his button-hole. 

‘Poor thing! she must have recognized a 
friend among the wounded,” said those near 
her, and straightway forgot the trifling incident 
in the new horror of the next instant. 

‘‘T met Barruss on the capitol steps,’’ Robert 
Dent explained to his wife, when her sisters, 
having seen her recover from her long and 
death-like swoon, and heard Robert’s brief 
statement of the cause of her indisposition, 
considerately withdrew, leaving her lying, pale 
and happy, in her husband’s arms. ‘“ He told 
me that the court-room was crowded to excess, 
so that he doubted the possibility of our find- 
ing standing-places, much less seats. The day 
was so warm that after a minute’s deliberation 
we abandoned the thought of going in, and I 
suggested, instead, that we should pass the 
time that must intervene before we could learn 
the decision in visiting other portions of the 
building. We were in the central hall, looking 
at the statue of Washington, when the crash 
came, and immediately lent our aid in remov- 
ing the rubbish, and extricating the injured. I 
was upon the steps, having just assisted in 
carrying out a wounded man, when the gleam 
of your uncovered hair, and the flutter of your 
white dress on the outside of the rail, caught 
my eye, and I hastened around to you.” 

For two days, from sunrise to sunset, the 
throbbing of the funeral bells was the audible 
pulsation of the city’s mighty heart of woe, and 
the mourners went about the streets. What 
was yesterday fhe busy mart of trade was de- 
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serted, and from every closed door floated a 
sable pernon below the placard :— 

** Closed on account of the calamity at the 

capitol.” 

Of the grief of desolated homes, the secrets 
of stricken hearts, the bewilderment and dis- 
tress of the oft-smitten town—robbed in one 
little hour of nearly three-score of her noblest 
sons—it is not the province of so light a pen as 
mine to write. Turn we rather to the holy 
calm of the Sabbath evening succeeding the 
disaster, when hand in hand husband and wife, 
in truth asin name, sat upon the balcony under 
the stars, listening to the requiem of the river, 
breathing the incense of wall-flowers; and, 
when the fulness of their souls allowed them 
to speak, talking softly of past mistakes, of 
present content, of the future, which should be 
as the present and even more abundant. 

“Yet I could wish, for your sake, that I 
were younger in years, as young as I am in 
heart,’’ said Robert, regretfully. 


Bertha’s answer was to kiss the luxuriant | 


locks massed above the broad forehead. 
**Beautiful hair!’ she added, caressingly. 
“It is a crown of glory in my sight, because it 
is you who wear it.” 


ii all 





MUTUAL BLINDNESS. 
BY C. A. C. H. 
One there is who loves me— 
Ah! the blissful thought— 
One there is who proves me, 
And finds me lacking naught. 
Blinded is his vision, 
To imperfections all, 
I pray the scales may never 
From those dear eyes fall. 


Time’s relentless finger 
Tor ches brow and hair; 
* Above the rest,’”’ he fondly quotes, 
“I count ripe beauty rare.” 
Pain and cruel sorrow 
Blanches lip and cheek ; 
But “the heart is gentler, 
And the sou) more meek.” 


Old Care hath marked his furrows 
Where once white dimples hid, 
And youth’s fire flashes faintly 
Beneath a drooping lid; 
But instead he seeth 
“A mind’s strong steady light, 
Shining far and clearly, 
A star amid the night.” 


Oh ! blinded is his vision 
To imperfections all; 
I pray the scales may never 
From those dear eyes fall; 
For the one who loves me 
To other gives no thought, 
And the one who proves me 
Is proved, and lacketh naught. 


«>> a> 
- 





THE first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
oneself. All sin is easy after that.— Bailey. 





OUT OF CREATION, 
BY LUCY 8. CRANDELL. 

““WHoO’s in for a trip out of creation ?”’ cried 
Tom Ferret, looking into the parlor, where a 
company of young people were collected. 

“T am!” “TI too!” “And I!’ chorused 
half the bevy. 

“Where is it? Let’s hear more about it,” 
queried one of our number. 

“Yes, Tom, pray explain,’’ I seconded. 

And the vote being unanimously carried, 
Tom, obedient to the demands of the people, 
informed us that “‘he was going to his grand- 
father’s, some thirty miles from the river, over 
the worst road in the country, and should be 
delighted to have the ladies and gentlemen 
present accompany him. If they decided to do 
so, he desired to know it immediately, in order 
to make due arrangements. All the ladies 
would be expected to wear calico dresses and 
large hats; the gentlemen ditto,” 

Of course, we were in for a frolic. Accord- 
ingly the following morning a covered spring 
wagon, drawn by a span of bays, driven by 
Tom, appeared at the door. Five ladies and 
three gentlemen, with baskets of luncheon, 
were neatly packed away on seats arranged 
lengthwise, all ready for the start, when Tom 
exclaimed, in a tragical manner :— 

» *’Tis wrong to scold too loud, to eat too much; 
*Tis wrong to put off acting till to-morrow, 
To tell a secret, or get drunk ; but such 
Are naught to this, of your invention: it 
Can scarce be borne, and I’! not bear it !’” 

**Pray, what’s the matter?” inquired we. 

“Matter! How can youask? Do you not 
see Lam alone? This wide, wide world holds 
nota girl that cares for me. In the name of 
justice, men and brethren, I demand a fair com- 
panion !”’ 

He looked toward me, but I did not take the 
hint, until two or three laughingly cried :— 

‘‘There, Bess, there’s a chance for you!” 

Then, unwilling to be made the butt of a joke 
by refusing, I clambered over into the vacant 
seat, saying, in a stage whisper: ‘O girls, if it 
were but leap-year !”’ 

Tom leaned toward me, ostensibly for the 
purpose of arranging something, but in reality 
to say: “Don’t wait for ‘leap-year,’ Bess. 
‘ All’s fair in love and war,’ you know.”’ 

Why I could not keep the blood out of my 
face at that moment is a mystery. 

As we roll away from that pretty country- 
seat on the Hudson, I will give you a general 
idea of who we are. Tom Ferret, with his sis- 
ters, Belle and Mary, had invited some especial 
friends to spend the summer with them at 
Gleeland, as they christened their happy home, 
and I, Bess Buell, made one of the favored 
number. 

‘*We’ll stop for Joe Emmett, if you say 80, 
Belle ?”’ suggested Tom, looking back roguishly 
at his sister. 
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“T don’t care.”’ 

‘“‘That means yes, by all means,” interrupted 
Tom. 

So we drew reins at the gate, and hailed Joe, 
who was enjoying a Havana under the maples, 
but resigned it to join us. 

There was no lack of wit or dainties, so the 
first two hours passed swiftly. Then came the 
beginning of our troubles in the shape of a 
frightened team running away over a rocky, 
hilly road. Thump, thump went the wagon, 
then a snap. 

“By George! Excuse me, ladies! but the 
back spring is broken, Tom, as sure as [ama 
sinner !’’ exclaimed Joe. 

“Then it’s sure, indeed. But I am glad it 
wasn’t our necks,’’ responded Tom, striving to 
check the span. 

“Mercy! I shall-die! Oh! do let me get 
out !’” 

“Please stop! I’d rather walk!’ 

“Now, Tom, ['ll go right home if you are 
not more careful,’’ and numerous like ejacula- 
tions came from the ladies within. 

I saw the corners of Tom’s mouth twitch, as 
he thought, probably, how utterly absurd all 
this was ten miles from the river, with the 
horses on a keen run, 

I do not think the rest of the party realized 
the danger, for they were soon laughing and 
chatting as merry as ever. Atlength we came 
toa long hill, and before we reached the top the 
horses cooled down. But here another accident 
occurred, even more unexpected than the first. 
It seems the jolting opened the door at the 
back of the wagon, and s. meway, no one really 
knew how, two of the young ladies were un- 
ceremoniously precipitated to the ground, while 
Tom, unconscious of the mishap, drove on with- 
outthem. A general alarm was given, and the 
two heroines rescued and reconducted to their 
seats. 

After ascertaining they were not seriously 
injured, Tom gravely remarked: ‘Girls, I am 
really surprised. Are you not aware it is un- 
ladylike thus to take French leave of a com- 
pany ?’’ 

It was a hard ride with broken spring for 
twenty miles. ‘‘ But would be worse if it were 
both,” as Joe philosophically informed us. 

After jogging along for five hours, we found 
ourselves tired out, and at the foot of a steep 
mountainous road. ‘Oh, dear! dear! Tom, 
when will we get there ?”’ I asked, pettishly. 

“Bess, my love, I know ‘from the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh ;’ then, oh! 
what a wealth of affection must be stored away 
for me, when you thus freely confess I am so 
dear to you. I presume we will get there be- 
fore to-morrow morning if nothing happens, 
dearest.’? 

Of course, I was provoked, and he supremely 
indifferent to the fact. 

“Now, ladies, you will oblige me by not 


| leaving the wagon while we are going up hill, 
as it is hard for the horses to stop in so steep a 
place.”” Having delivered these injunctions, 
the ascent was began. 

What a road it was; rough, stony, crooked! 
The girls obeyed orders, so far as not falling 
out was concerned ; but, as we rattled over one 
of the ruts, down came the impromptu seats 
with a crash, depositing the ladies and gentle- 
men on the bottom of the conveyance in a 
manner that defies description. After much 





| Screaming, scolding, etc., they became recon- 


| ciled to their change of base, and ended with a 


good laugh. 

In the course of time we reached level ground, 
and the view from thence was of sufficient 
beauty and extent to repay us for our former 
tribulations. To the right stretched a pictur- 
esque country, having for the background the 
misty Catskills, which rose like huge banks of 
cumulous clouds againstaclear blue sky. The 
‘Mountain House’’ could be seen with the 
naked eye as a white speck, but with our field 
glass we could distinguish the pillars in front. 
Half an hour later we were collected at ‘‘ grand- 
father’s.’? Tom led the way into the large sit- 
ting-room, where “ grandmother”’ was kuitting. 

“*T’ve brought you a herd of dear to keep a 








day or so, grandmother,’’ was Tom’s mode of 
introduction. 

The old lady raised her hands in amazement, 
as we ranged ourselves in a semicircle before 
her, and, looking over her spectacles, ejacu- 
lated: “Stars and garters, child! who be 
these ?”’ 

Belle and Mary came to the rescue with 
kisses and laughter. Just then Aunt Rachel 
entered, a good, whole-souled woman of some 
forty years. We were duly introduced and 
made welcome. 

Then Tom, in his self-appointed capacity of 
spokesman, said: ‘‘ Now, aunt, we do not de- 
sire to be regarded ascompany. We are in for 
a good time, and you must treat us as home 
folks.” 

‘Then out with you, and put up them 
horses,”’ laughed the good lady, seizing the 
broom by way of emphasis. 

Tom obeyed with alacrity. 

We spent a gayevening. The bread, butter, 
cheese, cake, berries, root beer, and milk were 
tip top, as Joe declared at Jeast a dozen times. 
We joked until grandmother and Aunt Rachel 
laughed so heartily that the tears ran down 
their cheeks, and every few moments one or 
the other would exclaim : “‘Sakes alive! what 
ails them young un’s?” ‘*Massy on us!’ 
‘Did you ever hear the like?’ “La! me!’* 
and other provincial phrases, that only seemed 
to increase our mirth. 

In the course of the evening Tom had a few 
private words with his aunt, and I knew by 
their conduct it regarded me. Of course, I 
was not a little curious to know their purport. 
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The next morning all but Tom and I went 
out berrying after breakfast. I remained with 
the old lady, reading the Bible to her, or listen- 
ing while she told me of numberless infallible 
recipes. I remember but three, of which I 
will give you the benefit. For sweating off a 
a cold, bringing out smallpox, measles, ete. : 
Take potatoes, boil, put them in bags (woollen 
preferable), then crush them sufficiently to al- 
low the steam to escape, put them around the 
patient as hot as they can be borne, cover up, 
and in a very short time he will be in a good 
perspiration. For bilious colic, often consi- 
dered incurable, a tea made of ‘“‘lilac’’ leaves 
is a specific. For neuralgia: Take the root of 
*‘golden rod,’’ wash, cut into small pieces, fill 
a bottle, then add of best Holland gin as much 
as it will contain; shake well, and drink a 
wineglassful several times a day. Reader, I 
give you the same advice the oid lady gave me: 
** Don’t forget these, for they may be of use to 
others, if they are not to you.”’ 

By and by Tom looked in at the door, and in- 
formed me he had found a patch of extra black- 
berries, which he wanted me to assist in gather- 
ing. As they were in the meadow near by, I 
complied. We picked and chatted carelessly 
some time, when suddenly we were startled by 
hearing a clear, sharp rattle—it seemed just 
under our feet—and we retreated precipitately. 

“Hallo! that sounds like a rattlesnake,”’ 
said Tom. 

We listened and again heard it. 

“O Tom, come! Do come!’’ I cried, starting 
towards the house, 

‘I’m going to thrash it out and kill it,” re- 
plied he, coolly, seizing a stick. 

I grasped his arm, entreating: ‘‘Oh, don’t, 
Tom! Please don’t!’’ 

He looked down into my face with a half- 
questioning, half-wistfulexpression. ‘*‘ Why ?’’ 
he asked. 

** Because I am afraid you'll get bitten.” 

“Well, suppose [I am? It wouldn’t make 
any difference with you, would it ?”’ 

Woman like I dropped his arm, turned away, 
and replied, indifferently : ‘‘Oh! certainly not, 
but it might put your aunt to some slight in- 
cenvenience.’’ Then, taking my little pail, I 
walked with dignity towards the house, al- 
though I could have run and screamed with 
the utmost sincerity. I heard Tom thrashing 
the bushes, then the fierce rattles, and prayed 
inwardly for ‘“‘the one I left behind me.”’ I 
had searcely removed my things when Tom 
entered, holding the dead snake across his 
stick. It was nearly four feet long, and had 

- eleven rattles. 

Aunt Rachel was profuse in her praises, and 
declared they owed him a cow, as that snake, 
she believed, had been the death of two. 
Grandfather and uncle, who presently entered, 
were equally satisfied with the result of Tom’s 
berrying. The rest of our party returned with 





heaping baskets, scratched hands, and stained 
| dresses. After another evening of merry-mak- 
ing, we started back to Gleeland. 

As Aunt Rachel bid me good-by, she whis- 
pered: “‘You’ll get a good boy, child. He 
told me all about it, and I love you already. 
Good-by, dear!’’ and, before I could recover 
from my surprise, we were far down the road. 

This then was what Tom had told her, and 
there he sat as complacent as if not guilty ofa 
falsehood. I had little to say to him on our 
| ride home. My answers to his questions were 
brief and cutting. I lavished my attentions on 
a gentleman from the city, and Tom soon be 
came equally entertaining to the lady who sat 
behind him. At length we reached Mr. Ferret’s. 

As we were going to the parlors after tea, 
Tom met me in the hall, and drew my hand 
withia his arm, saying: ‘I wish to see you 
alone for a few minutes.”’ 

“Indeed! Well, suppose I do not wish to 
be seen ?’” 

‘Then please make your objections where 
they will not be overheard,’’ and, before I had 
realized where we were going, he had hurried 
me out on the lawn. 

“Well, what do you wish?” I inquired, 
stopping. 

‘‘I wish you to go where we cannot be 
watched or interrupted, and beg you will not 
refuse,’’ he answered. 

So we walked on to a little summer-house at 
the end of a grove. There I withdrew my 
hand, and demanded the meaning of this 
strange conduct. 

“TI want to know why you have treated me 
so cool all day. I could stand it no longer!” 
He spoke as if it was a great effort. 

‘Because I do not wish you to be able to 
misconstrue my conduct, and misrepresent our 
friendship to others as you have to your Aunt 
Rachel,”’ I replied, haughtily. 

‘‘ Bess, I have done nothing of the kind. I 
simply told aunt that—that—well, I told her 
you was my sweetheart, and, Bess, you do love 
me!’’ he exclaimed, imploringly, striving to 
secure my hand. 

“Indeed! It is well I ascertained so im- 
portant a fact,”’ I rejoined, scornfuily. 

‘* Bess, Bess! for Heaven’s sake don’t play 
the flirt with me!” he cried, passionately. 
‘You know that I love you—that existence 
would be a blank without you—that”— 

But I need not repeat the old story of a wo- 
man’s yielding to the blind god, and joyfully 
giving up a life of careless freedom. Suffice it 
to say not long after we sent wedding-cards 
‘‘ out of creation’? to Aunt Rachel and the rest. 


SS ee 


OF all the duties, the love of truth, with faith 
and constancy in it, ranks first and highest. 
Truth is God. To love God and to love truth 





are one and the same.—Silvio Pellico. 
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THREE YEARS; 
OR, ERNESTINE’S WAITING. 
BY KATE D. WHITING. 

UNUSUAL bustle and excitement had pre- 
ceded examination day at the high school in 
one of our flourishing New England villages ; 
and many hearts beat gladly at its close, for 
the much dreaded ordeal had proved a complete 
success, and committee and visitors alike joined 
in praise of the improvement made by the pu- 
pils, and the competence and thorough manner 
displayed by their instructors. 

It was now six o’clock. The last lingering 


scholar had disappeared, and Miss Ernestine | 


Foord gave a little sigh of relief as she entered 
the recitation room to replace some books, after 
which, taking down hat and shawl from their 
hanging place, she proceeded to arrange them 
in an absent, abstracted manner. <A low rap 
caused her to start involuntarily, and, glancing 
up, she beheid Mr. Thurston, the principal, 
standing in the doorway—hat in hand—his 
keen black eyes fixed full upon her. 

‘Pardon me if I have interrupted you, Miss 
Ernestine,” he said, with a grave bow and 
in a respectful voice, ‘“‘but having searched 
for you below and in the schvol-room without 
success, [ supposed you must be here. You 
may wonder why I was so desirous to find you, 
but I think you know, Miss Foord, that this is 
my last term of teaching, and as our acquaint- 
ance has been so pleasant, I could not resist 
the temptation of asking permission to be your 
companion in your walk to-night, if it is not 
presuming too much ?”’ 

What reply could she make to this request ? 
Usually she chose the little footpath across the 
fields to her boarding-place—it was so much 
cooler and far more pleasant than the dusty 
street—and often she lingered to gather flowers, 
or to rest beneath the shade of the apple trees. 
I think she half regretted his intrusion, and 
would have preferred that her last walk there, 
for some time, should be shared by none. Be- 
side, would it not cause comment and remark, 
should she be seen in his company? They had 
never met—this Maynard Thurston and herself 
—until the summer they had taught together 
in the school-room, and though many vague 
rumors had been circulated, vet she knew more 
of his history and life probably than any other 
person in the village. He had been reckless, 
dissipated, and what is generally termed fast, 
when a younger man; but it was said that he 
had repented his youthful folly, and was en- 
deavoring to reform, which she sincerely hoped 
was true. Still, when the announcement 
reached her that he was to take the place of 
the former teacher—an old white-haired man, 
whom she had loved and respected much as 
she would a father, and whose sudden death 
she had deeply mourned—Ernestine decided 
to be polite, but distant and reserved in ber 








daily intercourse with him, and had well per- 
formed her part; while he treated her kindly, 
was grave and respectful, and, as time wore 
on, ever caring for her comfort, warding off 
| everything which he possibly could with con- 
| sistency, that was disagreeable in their school 
life, and—she sometimes almost resentfully 
thought—appearing to luok upon her asachild, 
yet doing all so quietly and unobtrusively, that 
| imperceptibly, notwithstanding all his past un- 
worthiness, she was fast learning to esteem and 
respect him. She felt that he might become a 
very superior man, with his great abilities and 
fine education. More than once she had found 
herself thinking what a noble, intellectual face 
he possessed, and grew more and more confi- 
dent that he really desired to lead a different 
life. But with all this, she retained her coldly 
uncordial manner, which had become habitual, 
and he had no reason to conclude, from her de- 
meanor, that she gave him a thought. Had he 
preferred this request at any other time she 
| would undoubtedly have refused him, but now 
| that he was so soon to leave, she felt she ought 
not to decline so simple a favor, after the good- 
will he had invariably manifested toward her- 
self. So they walked forth together, and 
thinking they were about to part and might 
never meet again, she and this man, who had, 
in spite of all her firm resolves, so interested 
her, Ernestine unbent from her reserve, and 
exerted herself to be entertaining. 

But very few are gifted with such rare con- 
versational powers as this young girl possessed ; 
yet she knew it not, and it did not occur to her 
how attractive she could become; for, although 
having an individuality and earnestness of 
manner seldom found in one of her years, she 
was as innocent and modest as a child; a 
charming freshness pervading every thought 
and motion. With a pure, pale face, and large 
dark eyes, she was fine looking rather than 
handsome. But wheu the fair face was lighted 
with enthusiasm, as Mr. Thurston, himself un- 
observed, had often seen it, or glowed with the 
light of some deep thought or tender feeling, 
then she became beautiful. 

He had learned to love her all too soon, with 
a sincerity aad depth which would not lightly 


| be effaced ; but knowing how instinctively she 
| shrank from everything wicked and impure, 
| had determined to go away with that great love 


unspoken ; yet long since he had resolved to 
become a better man, and was now reaping the 
bitter return which all who slight God’s holy 
laws must ever do; and deeply did he repent 
the course pursued by himself in youth and 
early manhood. 

Is it any wonder that, as he listened to the 
sweet voice and gazed on the animated counte- 
nance of his companion, he forgot the stern 
resolve he had made, and thought only of the 
long, dreary road his already weary feet must 


| tread if she could not be induced to return his 
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love ; forgot everything at last but the passion 
that had enthralled his whole being, until his 
hitherto well-guarded secret found utterance, 
and words of long-repressed love escaped his 
lips before he was aware. With quick and 
rapid vehemence he poured them forth, giving 
his deeply pained and surprised listener no 
chance to reply. 

“© Ernestine, Ernestine Foord! do you 
know that I love you? Every glance of your 
eye, every tone of your voice is dear to me. 
Do not turn your face away ; do not leave me! 
I know that I have been a dissipated, unprin- 
cipled man, but I have suffered so much, so 
very much, for the evil doings of former years, 
You can never know, with your calm, unsullied 
life, what a proud nature like mine must en- 
dure if once fallen from honor and rectitude. 
My remorse and shame have been terrible. 
Every pleasure that others enjoyed was gall 
and bitterness to me. When at length I met 
you, came the hardest trial of all; how I re- 
gretted the blind folly that deprived me of even 
a chance to win you. Ernestine, you little 
know how this leve has grown beyond my con- 
trol. I cannot, will not give youup; you must 
be mine!’’ Then, after a pause, he said, more 
calmly: ‘‘ Forgive me, Ernestine, for the rash 
and hasty words I have spoken! yet, if you 
could but return my affection, if you could like 
me just a little, I would wait years, I would be 
patient under every difficulty if finally I might 
hope you would become my wife.”’ 

He paused again, and, pale with agitation, 
paced to and fro with short but rapid strides ; 
while Ernestine stood motionless, unable to 
speaka word. When, after what to her seemed 
a long time he returned, all trace of excitement 
had disappeared, and in a voice whose sadness 
thrilled to her heart and brought the tears un- 
bidden to her eyes, he said :— 

‘Miss Foord, I have been insane to talk to 
youin the manner I have. I am very sorry, 
and you must forget it, if you can. It was 
wrong, very wrong for me to think of accom- 
panying you to-night, but I thought I could 
not part so formally and coldly. It was your 
pleasant way and gentle words that disarmed 
me, and caused me to forget what was your 
due. You have always been so distant that I 
could not know your kindness would thus be- 
tray me. I shall always think of you as of 
some bright, lost treasure, and endeavor to 
hide my misery from all prying eyes. But can 
I trust myself with all that could make life 
beautiful, vanished forever, nothing to hope or 
to labor for? I have many misgivings, and it 
matters not much, I suppose, what becomes of 
such as I. May your life-path be happier than 
will be mine, and I beg you not to let any 
thoughts of the presumptuous person who 
stands before you cause you annoyance. Good- 
by, Miss Foord, we shall probably never behold 
euch other again; but, whatever may happen, 











remember no blame can attach to you.” He 
turned to depart. 

**Do not go!” she said, laying a trembing, 
detaining hand upon his arm. “I know not 
how best to express in words what I wish to 
communicate ; but Mr. Thurston, I cannot let 
you return to wrong doing, if act of mine may 
prevent; for long have I hoped and wished 
that you might become a true, good man, such 
as | firmly believe you are capable of becoming. 
Soon after meeting you I learned to respect 
and admire your many good qualities, and to 
regret all that has been dark and unworthy in 
your past career. I do not love you, Mr, 
Thurston ; yet I would do much to save you, 
so much that, if you care for me as you assert, 
and the knowledge that one at least is waiting 
aud praying for you, and is sincerely interested 
in your welfare, can aid and cheer you in your 
future endeavors, I will promise to become that 
one. Return to me three years from this day 
a reformed, noble man, and I pledge myself to 
wait for you; and, if at the expiration of that 
time you still wish it, to become your wife. 
Meanwhile we must part, and we both shall 
find more than enough to occupy us in the in- 
terim, for the world is full of work.”’ 

Do you think such words unmaidenly? You 
would not could you have seen that tearful, 
upturned face and read the pity iu those dark 
eyes. For years she had, in the depths of her 
earnest, enthusiastic nature, longed for some 
great, good work to perform; and she had 
often thought, should the opportunity ever be 
granted her, she would not shrink from it or 
be found wanting, even though at the risk of 
much personal feeling and discomfort. When 
at last it was within her very grasp, could she 
let it elude her? No, oh, no! She felt that she 
could not, when, in so doing, she might save the 
moral life and soul of this man. Then, again, 
could she let the great love, which she knew to 
be real, pass away from her forever, when, 
since left an orphan in early youth, she had 
been hungering and craving for love? 

Having been left with a competence, she 
might have lived without labor, but it did not 
suit her aspiring mind to remain idle, so, after 
spending a portion of her small fortune in ac- 
quiring an education, she commenced teaching ; 
but although loved and respected by parents 
and pupils alike, there were times when she 
felt sadly alone, and yearned for the love which 
only near relationship can give, and she had 
neither brother or sister to lavish her love 
upon, or to be loved by them in return. 

What thonght Maynard Thurston of her 
words? It was very evident they had affected 
him deeply. She seemed like some good spirit 
holding out a helping hand in his hour of sorest 
reed, and his voice had not its usual clearness 
when he spoke. 

‘* Ernestine, I hope you will not think me too 
selfish and unmanly if I accept your generous 
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proposal. 
moment entertain the thought, did not some- 
thing with'n tell me you were intended as the 
companion of my life, and that if I give you up 
I am lost irrevocably. So, calling upon God 
to witness my vow, I promise to retrieve all 
my former life as far as possible, and to return 
three years from this date, such a man as you 
need not be ashamed to recognize; and if a 
whole lifetime spent in your service can repay 
you for your sacrifice, then will you gain your 
reward.”’ Drawing a plain gold ring frem his 
little finger, he slipped it upon one of hers. 
“You need not fear to keep this, for it was my 
mother’s, and placed upon my finger by her 
own hand. 1 would have you wear it asa con- 
necting link between us; perhaps when you 
look upon it you will think of me, and, Er- 
nestine Foord, if I find this ring upon your 
finger when I return, [ shall hold you to your 
promise, and ask you to become mine. May 
choicest blessings surround you, and now let us 
close what I fear has been to youa most unplea- 
sant affair, but to me, how inspiring, how piea- 
sant have been your precious words.”’ Pressing 
the little hand closely in his for a moment, he 
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boy; until, from much indulgences and the 
evil influence of wicked companions, he was 
led far astray, when, with bitter anger, he had 
cast him forth from Lis house, and declared he 
would no longer call him son. If he reformed, 
she felt certain his father would gladly become 
reconciled again. So she studied as diligently 
as any of her pupils, took lessons in music, and 
sought to improve and cultivate her mind in 
every way possible. 

Thus passed the glowing, flower-crowned 
summer months; the tintedy sombre-browed 
autumn ; and the long winter, with its frosty 
magic, its ice, and snow. Only thrice in all 
that lengthy time did she hear aught of May- 
nard Thurston ; but the tidings were such as 
filled her heart with a glad thankfulness, and 
caused her to redouble her own efforts that she 


| might progress equally with him. 


| wealthy and powerful. 


gazed earnestly into her face, as if to stamp | 


every one of those loved features upon his 
memory, spoke a low “ good-by,”’ 
gone; while she sunk down upon the grass 
and commenced to cry softly. Yet she did 
not regret the promise she had made, and as 
she gazed upon the ring, silently prayed to be 
directed and guided aright in the new duty 
assumed. 


When the next term commenced, a new prin- 
cipal had been engaged to take the place left 
vacant by Mr. Thurston’s departure. A mid- 
dle-aged man, with a wife and family. He was 
politely indifferent to Ernestine, and she soon 
felt he would not in the least care what befell 


her, provided he was enabled to retain his | 


situation. 

Sadly, indeed, did she miss the kind advice 
and cheering words of her old friend, the good 
man who had died, and still more did she feel 
the loss of Mr. Thurston’s unobtrusive care. 
She had not known the extent of his assistance 
until left so entirely to rely upon hersglf, and 
Temembered, with regret, how coldly she had 
always returned his kindness ; but one glance 


and was | 


He had returned to the profession for which 
he had studied formerly, that of a physician, 
and already had he become popular; bis name 
being spoken with reverence and affection by 
the poor, with respect and admiration by the 
His influence was used 
to help the cause of justice, and his wealth re- 
lieved the wants of the afflicted and poverty- 
oppressed. His father had reinstated him in 
his favor, and, as he was growing aged, relied 
upon him very much. 

Time progressed, and Ernestine had passed 
her twentieth birthday. Up to this period her 
health had been good, and she was already an- 
ticipating the time when he would seek her, 
for still did she believe in his love and promises 
with her whole heart. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, not one thought did she ever give to his 
being unfaithful; and, feeling that she ought 
to endeavor to return his affection as much as 


possible, she strove to cherish his memory more 


and more. But now she gradually began to 


' experience a sensation of weariness and lassi- 


tude. Her school duties, for the first time, ap- 


| peared irksome, and her usual buoyant spirits 


at the golden circlet upon her finger would re- | 


mind her of all that had transpired in that last 
meeting, and even she felt he was more than 
repaid. As timc advanced it only increased 
her determination to remain true to her pro- 
mise, and she trusted in his faith entirely. 
Convinced that be would yet rise from the 
mass, and attain an exalted position among his 
fellow-men, she, who was to become his wife, 
must be learned and accomplished. 

Mr. Thurston’s father was aristocratic and 
Wealthy, and had been very proud of his gifted 





seemed deserting her. People said she was 
undermining her health by such close atten- 
tion to study, and, doubtless, that was the 
cause of much; but there was another cause, 
and, although too proud to complain, it had 
annoyed her seriously. She had been obliged 
to bear the malice and ill-will of Mr. Gregory, 
the principal of the school, ever since an un- 
lucky report had been circulated that ‘ Miss 
Foord is far more capable, or is considered so 
by many, of conducting the school than he is.” 
And, perhaps, the knowledge that there was 
too much of truth in the assertion caused him 
to cherish his hatred against her all the more. 

She bore his persecutions for a brief season ; 
but they daily increased, and, at last, she grew 
so ill that she determined to decline taking her 
situation for another term. Fortunately the 
vacation was near at hand, and she had re- 
ceived a very urgent invitation from a cousin 
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in New York to spend the remainder of the win- 
ter with her. Ernestine had not met this relative 
for many years; but, when quite young, they 
had been much attached, and since had corres- 
ponded, though somewhat irregularly. With 
a grateful heart that she was thus so kindly 
remembered, she perused the missive she had 
received. A portion of it we give for the bene- 
fit of the reader :— 


**Ts it not too shameful that I have not once 
seen your dear face since removing here, dar- 
ling cousin? Bat I shall retain you all the 
longer when I once get you under my control, 
for you will find that my orders are not to be 
lightly disobeyed. Seriously, my dear Ernes- 
tine, you must give up your schooland come to 
us ; forI can tell from the tenor of your letters— 


what @ person less interested in your welfare | 
| high circle in which she moved, and it would 


could not, perhaps—that you are tired, and 
worn out with your many duties, and need 
a rest. No wonder that you have at last 
succumbed under the pressure of so much 
weight! You ought not to have undertaken so 
much study with all your other tasks.’ Pray, 
were you not sufficiently educated before? I 
am sure I used to think you a prodigy of wis- 
dom and learning long ago. You are not to 
look at a book while here, remember! Now, 
do not fail to come, for I want your company 
much. I would not confess to every one what 
I am about to confide to you; but, Ernestine, 
though I have many friends, and acquaint- 


ances, and plenty of this world’s goods, I am | 
often lonely, and would give much to see an | 
| they considered very advantageous offers of 


old familiar face. Had God seen fit to bestow 
children upon me, there would have been no 
void in my life, and perfect happiness would 
now be mine. Yet I do not murmnr, for I 


by this how much | need and want you. I 
must now bring this rambling epistle toa close. 
The carriage will be at the depot for you one 
week from this, and you cannot be so cruel as 
to allow it to return empty.”’ 


More was written, but the rest we will leave 


unread. Ernestine sentin her resignation, and | 
| crooked stick at last.’ How is that, Ernie?” 
| roguishly. 


decided to go, for she felt it was the very thing 
needed. Preparations were forthwith com- 


menced, and she had now oniy to take leave | 


of her pupils and friends before starting. This 
was her hardest task, as they one and all urged 


her to remain, and the Schoc! Committee offered | 
to increase her salary as an inducement; but, | 
| mingling with the world how much she had 


when she pleaded ill-health and want of rest, 


they withdrew all opposition, trying, however, | 


to stipulate that she would return to them again 


some time. At last, amid the best wishes of | 


all—for not one but loved and respected her 
highly, if we except the principal and his wife 
—she departed. She could but feel regret and 
pain in saying ‘‘ good-by,’’ for her association 
with them had been harmonious and pleasant. 

Passing over the next month, we find her an 
inmate of her cousin’s house. Mr. Granby was 
very wealthy, and both he and his wife were 
refined, cultivated people, and moved in a very 
select sogial circle. Very soon, under her rela- 
tives’ kind care, Ernestine regained her lost 


energies, Fairer and Jovelier than ever before | 








she seemed in this new home, where she was 
surrounded by everything that was elegant 
and beautiful, where all her wishes and tastes 
were studied carefully. If she enjoyed these 
advantages, who can blame her, for they surely 
became her wondrously. Introduced and ae- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Granby, she was 
much appreciated and admired. Her rare 
grace and accomplishments shone forth pre- 
eminent, and she now found that her long toil- 
ing and study had not been in vain. Many 
learned persons who conversed with the “coun- 
try school-teacher’’ left her side astonished to 
hear so young a person converse understand- 
ingly on subjects that generally are considered 


| beyond the range of even a well-educated lady. 


She was acknowledged to be the queen in the 


certainly not have been strange had so much 
flattery and adulation turned that wise little 
head, but it did not. She listened to their 
honeyed words, and received their homage 
with careless indifference ; yet ever mindful of 
others’ feelings, and striving bard to avoid giv- 
ing pain toany one. In vain did Mr. Granby 
and his wife, with playful raillery, call her the 
“little old maid.”’ She only laughed and shook 
her head in reply. Iam afraid that more than 
once these kind friends felt almost provoked 
with her as she again and again refused what 


marriage. 
*T would scold you severely, you naughty 


know it is best and right; but you can perceive | child, if it would do any good. What meas- 


ures can we take, Ralph, to prevent her from 
leading a life of single blessedness?”’ Mrs. 
Granby said, despairingly, after one of these 
oft-recurring occasions. 

“Oh! don’t fret, Isabel, dear. It will be all 
right yet, I trust, only she must not forget the 
old saying~—what is it?—‘taking up with a 


And with all this did Ernestine remain teue 
to her old promise? Yes, and more earnestly 
than formerly did she pray for his welfare, and 
oftener was he in her thoughts as the appointed 
time drew near. She had only found out by 


learned to love Maynard Thurston. Of all who 
sought her hand, she found not one that seemed 
to equal him in manly grace and beauty; not 
one whom she could love as she would wish % 
the man with whom she must journey through 
life; and as sherfelt she could love him, freed 
from his former transgressions, as she fully be 
lieved he now was. Often did she hear his 


| name spoken by her friends, accompanied with 
| such words of praise as are only awarded men 
| of superior minds and high endowments ; and 


not one among them all knew how her heart 
throbbed with joy, and her face beamed with 
gladness, as she listened in silence. 

But about this time she became anxious, and 
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was prone to give way to doubts and fears. 
Would he remain true to her throughout the 
whole of that long separation? That he had 
loved her truly and well she did not doubt, but 
there had been changes. He had lived among 
other scenes, and must have become acquainted 
with many ladies beside whom she would ap- 
pear plain and insignificant. She had lost none 
of her olden modesty, you perceive. Perhaps 
he had found the love he had given her was 
not the one love of his life, as he at that time 
believed. She could but wait the issue as 
patiently as possible, feeling that she ought not 
to let such thoughts disturb her peace of mind. 
That he had, more than a year ago, given up 
his many duties, and put every other claim 
aside, to accompany his father, whose health 
was failing, on a tour throughout the Southern 
States, she well knew; and now she learned 
that he was soon to return to New York, the 
scene of his former labors. 

It was at a festive gathering that the next 
tidings reached her. The lofty parlors were 
filled with an aristocratic and richly-dressed 
throng ; and Ernestine had just left the grand 
piano, and was being led away amid a low 
murmur of praise at her splendid performance, 
when she heard words spoken that attracted 
her attention, and irresistibly drew her toward 
the group, of whom the speaker was the centre. 
There in the very hour of her triumph fell the 
blow that blasted all her hopes, and that she 
felt would more or less sadden her whole life. 
Amid the buzz of voices around, the following 
conversation was wafted but too distinctly to 
her ear :— 

“Can any reliance be placed upon the asser- 
tion that Doctor Thurston is really coming 
home at last ?”’ 

“Yes, it is certainly correct. Papa heard it 
from an intimate friend of Doctor Thurston’s, 
and do you know that his bride is to accompany 
him? She is young, and handsome, and very 
much attached to her nonpareil husband. I 
think it a shame that he should appear such an 
iceberg among the ladies here, and go off there 
to select a wife at last; now, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed, that I do, and, for one, don’t 
much admire his, taste!’’ was returned, in a 
serio-comic tone. 

“Such a splendid man ought not to throw 
himself away upon a little Southern beauty,” 
said a third, 

“Tam sorry for your disappointment, young 
ladies, but you must let us console you for your 
great and undeserved loss,’’ laughed one of the 
gentlemen who had listened to their remarks, 

Gay retorts followed from the ladies, but 
Ernestine heard nothing farther. How little 
all this meant to those merry jesters, and how 
very much toher! A faint dizziness oppressed 
her, and for a moment blinded and almost over- 
came her ; then she struggled for her composure, 








and realized that she must escape from the room 
as quickly as possible, and pressed eagerly for- 
ward in her endeavors todoso. Many noticed 
the pallor of her face and her uncertain move- 
ments; for she was always much observed, and 
her altered appearance could but cause ccm- 
ment. Fortunately they all attributed the 
cause to faintuess, arising from the heat and 
crowded state of the rooms; and Mr. Granby, 
on whose arm she was leaning, helped to deepen 
the impression by exclaiming, in an alarmed 
voice :— 

‘Why, Ernie, are you ill? How white your 
face is! no marvel either, with so much con- 
fusion and such a temperature as this! No, 
thank you! she needs no assistance, she will 
soon be better,’’ he explained to those who 
crowded around, and finally succeeded in reach- 
ing the cloak-room with his charge, where he 
seated her carefully, and lowered one of the 
windows that the fresh air might blow upon 
her face. 

“Thank you, cousin! I am very sorry to 
cause you so much trouble,’’ she said, as he 
handed her a glass of water. 

Mrs. Granby now entered the room and hast- 
ened to her side. ‘‘Do you feel better, dear 
Ernie? I was so frightened when I heard you 
were ill.”’ 

‘*Much better, thank you! But would you 
object to returning home thus early, Isabel, for 
I cannot return again to the drawing-room to- 
night?” 

Those pleading eyes were sufficient to cause 
Mrs. Granby to order the carriage had she not 
quickly perceived that something more than 
mere faintness had caused that strange, un- 
natural paleness on the face of her young rela- 
tive, and though she could not even surmise its 
meaning, with considerate kindness, she asked 
no questions, but did everything possible to 
make her comfortable. 

‘* Dear Isabel, how can I ever repay one-half 
your kindness?’’ was sadly whispered in her 
ear, as they stood in the vestibule, after an al- 
most silent ride home. A warm kiss was her 
cousin’s only reply. 

When at last alone in her own apartment, 
she slowly replaced the evening dress she had 
worn by a wrapper ; unbound the pearls which 
had been pronounced so perfectly becoming, as 
they were threaded in and out among the fair 
hair, and sadly put them all away. Could that 
be her face reflected in the long mirror, and was 
it but a few hours before that she had listened 
to their praises and received the homage ac- 
corded her, thinking all the while that she 
could not be thankful enough that her life was 
being made so pleasant and happy? This face 
was wan and haggard; while that she had 
gazed upon when preparing for the party had 
been bright, and full of content and peace, 
What had caused such a change? Would she 
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always be thus miserable? Wearily she seated 
herself ina low chair; but the horrid nightmare 
feeling still oppressed her. 

Very sad was it to see that look of suffering 
on so young a face. She could not weep; this 
girl who felt that all the beauty and gladness 
had departed from her life, if Maynard Thurs- 
ton loved another; she knew now, as never 
before, what this man, whose wife she had pro- 
mised to become, was to her at that moment. 
Kneeling down, she found voice to pray: “O 
Thou who art the orphan’s friend, help me to 
lead the life which must hence be mine! Even 
though I may have lost his love, I thank Thee, 
Heavenly Father, that I was instrumental in 
saving him from destruction ; and yet I little 
thought the burden would be so heavy!’ the 
low voice was lost in the tears that now flowed 
freely, and the unnatural calm was broken. 

Next morning, when she entered the break- 
fast-room, her manner was a little more quiet 
and her countenance a little paler than usual, 
that was all. She seemed cheerful, and went 
into society much the same as before. Soon, 
however, she announced her determination to 
return to her old occupation of teaching at the 
opening of the spring term, having received an 
urgent request to do so, and, in spite of all re- 
monstrances, remained firm in her decision. 

Very short was the time now before the three 
years would be ended, and she resolved, if he 
wished to keep the appointment, it should be 
at the place of their parting; he would find 
that she at least had proved true. She be- 
lieved that he would fulfil his pledge so far as 
to see her on that day, after what had passed 
between them. Farther than this she would 
gladly have tried not to think, but her mind 
seemed to cling to the subject. Perhaps there 
was no foundation for the report she had list- 
ened to; such rumors often proved untrue, she 
reasoned ; and Hope, with her winning voice, 
enchantingly whispered encouragement in the 
belief. 


Rudely was she awakened at last, and, hav- 
ing seen with her own eyes, was forced to be- 
come convinced. 

Some very fine paintings were on exhibition 
at one of the picture galleries in the city, and 
she wished to examine them very much before 
leaving. On the day decided upon her cousin 
was unexpectedly engaged and could not ac- 
company her, so the carriage was ordered, and 
she went alone. Having seen and admired the 
paintings, she was about to retire, and had 
reached the ante-room, and was looking ab- 
sently from one of the windows, when she was 
startled by hearing a clear, musical voice, 
which she at once recognized as that of Mr. 
Thurston, in earnest conversation with some 
person. Her back was toward them, and, al- 
though trembling, she remained quiet while 


| they passed into the hall. Turning towards 
| the entrance, she commanded a view of the 

whole length of the gallery, and there, stand- 
| ing before one of the paintings, she beheld him 
| with a young lady clad in mourning by his side, 
| The young stranger had thrown back her veil, 
| disclosing to view a very lovely countenance, 

She was leaning on his arm with careless grace, 
apparently mu-h interested in what he was 
saying. With a deep sigh, which was almost 
@ moan, poor Ernestine turned away. And 
was this then the end of her young dream of 
love? 

A week later found her at her desk in the 
*‘old school-room,”’ patient and kindly, but 
| paler and thinner than of old. The days passed 
| slowly away, scarce varying at all in their dull 
| monotony, until at last came the one which she 

had but a short time ago imagined would be so 
| eventful to her. It was Saturday, and, there 
fore, a holiday. 
Never rose the sun onalovelier day. Nature 
| was glorious, and seemed as if intent on glad- 
| dening every heart with her wonderful splen- 
| dors, so richly displayed. Ernestine rose early, 
and, after seeking Divine guidance, became 
strengthened and composed for the duty that 
lay before her. She had arranged just how she 
would meet him; the ring he had given her 
should remain upon her finger, so that he might 
see she at least had redeemed her promise; just 
long enough for that, then she would take it off 
and place it in his hand, after which she would 
turn and go quietly away. That wasall. He 
would come ; she felt he was too honorable not 
to tell her the exact truth, and she would thus 
save him all painful explanations. She could 
not remain quietly in-doors all that lovely 
morning, and remembering some exercises she 
had forgotten and were to be corrected for Mon- 
day’s lessons, she decided to walk to the school- 
room and get them, before commencing any 
other task. In her simple white wrapper, with 
hat in hand, she started across the fields. The 
beauty and calm of this morning, when every 
sight and sound could but cause delight to one 
who appreciated Nature as did Ernestine, 
soothed and tranquillized her troubled heart, 
and her face grew serene and peaceful as she 
proceeded. 

All too soon the school-house came in view; 
and, was it possible? Yes! a tall form leaned 
against one of the large trees in front. That 
form she surely recognized ; it was no other 
than Maynard Thurston. He was gazing 
eagerly around, as if trying to recall every 
once familiar object. Involuntarily, in spite 
of the resolve she had formed, her hand sought 
the golden circlet, and half drew it from its 
place. ‘No, I have been constant ; I will let 
it remain,” she said, decidedly ; ‘‘and I will 
meet him here and now;; it will be better to 
have it past, then I can resume my labors once 
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more. After this there will be nothing to dis- 
turb them.’’ Proudly she kept on her way, 
coming into sight just a moment ere she stood 
befure him. 

Mute and silent, with the sun glimmering 
down through the tree-tops, and resting upon 
her beautiful golden hair, she stood, while the 
pure, pale face looked exquisitely fair, and the 
dark eyes shone with suppressed excitement 
and the anguish of the coming separation. 
Never even to his partial eyes had she looked 
so lovely. Astonishment and delight played 
in quick succession across his expressive fea- 
tures, 

Before she could fulfil her intention, he took 
both her hands in his warm grasp, and gazed 
in her face with eager, loving eyes. ‘* Ernes- 
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love must awaken a response in your heart. 


Do you wonder when I learned that you were 


| not married, and, more still, that you refused 
| one and all, every suitor, that my heart was 


| filled with hope? And oh, beloved! when I 


heard your talents spoken of, your loveliness 


| extolled by all, you know not what a proud 
| and happy man I was to think that you cared 
for and remembered me, all unworthy that I 


| am. 


Can it be that I was mistaken, and am 
doomed to meet disappointment? Speak, Er- 
nestine, why is it that I do not hear the sound 
of the dear voice for which I have listened in 
vain?” 

Could she longer doubt him, when he had 


; Said she was the one woman he would call 
| wife? (How sweet were those words to her 


tine, Ernestine! have you no word of welcome | 


forme ?"’ His eyes turned from her face to the 
little cold hands he beld, and on perceiving the 
ring that he had placed there still remaining— 
“Faithful and true! mine at last, dear Er- 
nestine, mine at last!’’ he murmured, tenderly, 
and, drawing her close within his arms, pressed 
a kiss upon her forehead. 

For a brief, blissful moment she forgot all 
but her love for him ; the love that had grown 
and ripened through the whole of those three 
long years of waiting, and she clung to him as 
if she could not give him up. Then came the 
reaction. Quickly releasing herself, she turned 
away, and tried to regain her composure. 

Could it be possible he was false? Oh! was 
not the love beaming from his eyes sincere and 
true? Whatif there had been some mistake, 
after all; yet had she not herself seen them? 
Still would she wait for his own lips to con- 
demn him, and she turned again to meet his 
inquiring gaze, and to hear him say, in a pained 
and deeply anxious voice :— 

“Forgive me, Ernestine, if I have been too 
demonstrative in my greeting, for I forgot 
everything but that I stood in your dear pre- 
sence once more, and we have been so jong 
parted, at least it has seemed a long time to me. 


| 


wounded, sensitive heart). After that she 
would have staked her life upon his truth, and 


| frank and straightforward was her explanation 


and atonement. Going up to him and laying 


| both little hands in his, she said :— 


| tion. 


| his arms, and said: 


“Mr. Thurston, be patient for a little time, 
please, and I will explain all to your satisfac- 
I did learn to love you, Maynard—I love 
you now very dearly! and it was for this rea- 
son that I rejected even very advantageous 
offers. I believed in your sincerity and love, 
and determined to repay it by being true to 
you.”” She then told him what we already 
know—the reports she had heard—her doubts, 
her fears, and her encountering him in the 
gallery. 

He listened with a grave, tender smile, and 
when she had finished, drew her once more to 
“Poor little Ernestine! 
and you suffered all this for me? How can I 
ever repay you? First let me assure you that 
the young lady you saw with me was my niece, 
who having lately been bereaved of both pa- 
rents, was left alone in the world; and when 


| we learned this, my father and myself urged 


her to return with us, and have endeavored as 
far as possible to overcome the deep melan- 


eholy under which she has been laboring ever 


You surely must have heard more than once of | 
| you heard, and your subsequent fear and doubt, 


me in my self-imposed absence, during which I 
have been toiling and striving that I might 
stand before the world freed from every old 
time vice, and afraid of no man; that I might 
again regain the station, avd, without shame, 
bear the honored name which was once mine. 
These I got back long ago, and then I struggled 
for fame, that I might be the more worthy of 
you, and, Ernestine Foord, I can stand here and 
truly say that [ have at last achieved all this. It 
was hard, up-hill work at first, and more than 
once I should have failed, had not the thought 
of you and your more than generous promise 
inspired and sustained me. I knew you did 
hot love me then, as such a nature as yours 
could love, but I felt, Ernestine, that you were 
the one wonian in the world that I would wish 
to call wife, and I hoped and believed that my 


a 


since the sad event. So much for the idle tale 


occasioned by that thoughtless conversation. 


| Do you know, my darling, that no other face, 
| however beautiful, conld possess the charm for 
| me that does my own brave little Ernestine’s ; 
, and I eannot tell you how grieved I am that 


you should have to endure so much for my 
sake, when I so gladly would have shielded 
you from the smallest ill. We will trust and 
hope that all such unhappiness is forever past. 
And now, dearest, let us talk of our future. 
Many times have I spoken of you to my father 


| and the orphaned Nellie, and both are waiting, 


with loving hearts, to welcome you to their 
home.”’ 

For a long time they lingered in the shade of 
the old elms, living over in memory the three 


' years that were past, and picturing, with love’s 
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fond anticipations, the bright future that lay 
before them. 

But we will no longer intrude. When the 
trees blossomed, and the air was sweet with 
their fragrance and that of the new-mown hay ; 
when the bees buzzed among the clover, and 
the birds twittered and flitted in and out among 
the tree-tops, in the brightsome summer sun- 
shine, our Ernestine became the happy wile of 
a true, God-fearing man, and in the long years 
they were permitted to enjoy together, she 
reaped a rich reward for all that she had suf- 
fered, and for the good work she had so well 
performed. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XIV. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

It is important that the learner, before com- 
mencing the necessary instructions in this pleas- 
ing art, should have a correct idea of the critical 
meaning of the word Perspective, and of the 
purpose which it is more immediately intended 
to effect. Its meaning is, the exact appearance 
which objects assume when viewed from any 
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their respective positions. Therefore, one only 


of those objects, if truly represented exactly as 
they appear, can present a geometrical outline; 
the others will all have perspective outlines, pre- 
senting two or more of their sides to the view 
at the same time. This will be obvious after 
consulting the accompanyingillustration, which 
gives a series of correct perspective representa- 
tions of a thick book, which the reader is sup- 
posed to hold in her hand in various positions 
consecutively. If she hold it up level, with one 
of its edges opposite to her eye, its form and 
appearance will be that shown at A, in which 
she will see nothing but a geometrical view of 
that edge ; if, keeping it at the same level, she 
move it towards the left, a second edge will 
come into view, as at B; if towards the right, 
the last-named edge will disappear, but the back 
of the book will be seen, asatC. If she now 
bring it back to the first position A, and elevate 
it somewhat, the front and back edges will both 
disappear and the lower side will be seen, as at 
D; by moving it at the same level towards the 
left, three of its surfaces will cone into view, a8 
at E, or towards the right, as at F, the lower side 
being in both these cases seen as well as the two 
edges. Let the book now be held, at G, as much 
below the eye as it was previously above it; its 


Fig. 1. 
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given point or station ; its purpose, the repre- 
sentation of such objects on a plane surface, as 


a 


td ani 





| lower side has now disappeared, and the upper 


a sheet of drawing-paper, in exact accordance | 
| becume visible, us when the book was held at E 


with such appearance. 

In the work on Geometrical Drawing, instruc- 
tions have been given how to describe squares, 
circles, and various other regular and irregular 
figures. But those instructions refer exclusively 
to their geometrical representation, as they would 
appear on a plane surface at right angles with 
the line of vision, that is, placed directly oppo- 
site tothe eye. if, however, they be not exactly 
opposite to the eye of the spectator, they will as- 
sume different outlines, according as they may 
be situated above it, below it, towards the right 
hand, or towards the left. 
bracing a considerable number of objects, one 
only of those objects can be situated exactly 
opposite to the eye ; the remainder will all be 


side becomes visible ; and by moving it to the 
left (H), or to the right (1), three surfaces again 


and F'; with this difference, that the upper side 
of the book is now visible instead of the lower. 
It will be observed that, in each of these nine 


| positions, a comparatively slight change of posi- 


Now, in a view em- | 


tion has effected a material change in the outline 
of the figure presented by the book ; its boundary 
lines assuming different slopes, and different 
sides or edges coming into view or disappearing, 
according as it has been shifted upwards °F 
downwards, to the right or to the left. The 
main object of perspective is to discover and 
apply the rules which regulate these varying 


| slopes and inclinations of the boundary-lines of 
| objects, by which the draughtsman may be ena- 


viewed more or less at an angle, according to | 


bled to transfer to paper a faithful delineation 
of them exactly as they appear. 


—— epee » 
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The student is recommended to go through 
this simple exercise with any thick book; taking 
care, as she brings itintoits successive positions, 
and observes the outline presented, to keep her 
head steady, so that her eye may retain its ori- 
ginal level and position. A writing-desk, chess- 
box, or any object of similar shape that may be 
at hand, will answer the purpose quite as well ; 
and by thus making her observations and exer- 
cising her thoughts upon simple and familiar 
objects, she will easily acquire a clear idea of the 
change of outline produced by a change in the 
position of the object relatively with the spec- 
tator. This branch of the art is denominated 
Linear Perspective, indsmuch as it refers exclu- 
sively to the lines which constitute the bounda- 
ries of objects and determine their form. And 
as form is the basis of correct drawing or paint- 
ing, which determines the position and extent 
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which separate the pavement from the road- 
way, and also those lines of the pavement which 
run inthe same direction as the curb-stones, that 
is, along the street, appear to draw nearer toeach 
other as they recede from him; and if the street 
be a very long one, they will approach each 
other so nearly as almost to meet ina point. If 
he look at the curb-line and other lines of pave- 
ment on the other side of the street, he will 
perceive in them a still greater inclination, all 
apparently tending towards the same point, and 
which point will appear to be somewhere in 
frontof him. Turning his eye upwards, he will 
remark the same curious effect in the corniees 
of the houses; which, with the window-sills, 
the tops of the railings, the lintels of the doors, 
and the lines of the shop-fronts, all manifest the 
same tendency to approach each other, and meet 
at some remote point at the end of the street. 





Fig. 2. 











of each of the various colors to be superadded to 
give increased effect to the form, the principles 
and practice of linear perspective will be first 
treated of ; reserving for the latter part of this 
section the more advanced subject of Aerial 
Perspective, which refers entirely to the various 
degrees of depth or force of color and shadow, 
by which various distances can be more natn- 
tally and effectively denoted than is possible 
by mere diminution of size, and the knowledge 
of which is essentially necessary in every case 
where it is proposed to superadd to a correct 
copying of natural forms, those increased ef- 


shade. 

It will be obvious to any person standing at the 
end of a long straight street, and looking along 
it observantly, that the line of the curb-stones, 





























He will observe, further, that lines on or near 
the ground all point rather upwards; those 
about as high as his own head are tolerably 
level ; while those which begin much above his 
head, such as the cornices and heads and sills 
of the upper windows, all incline downwards ; 
also, that the higher the latter are at any point 
near him, the greater is their slope downwards 
as they recede from him (Fig. 2.) 

A similar effect may be observed by any per- 
son standing at the end of a long avenue of trees, 
and looking along it. The convergence of the 


| lines of the feet of the trees, the commence- 

fects which result from the further imitation of | 
. . i 

nature, by adopting her gradations of color and 


ment of the foliage, etc., is almost equally 
manifest (Fig. 3). 

If, again, the observer walk on until he ar- 
rive at a crossing where the street is intersected 
by another street, and then cast his eye diago- 


| nally across it, so as to face the corner opposite 
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to that at which he makes his observations, he 
will perceive a totally 
different result. None 
of the lines of the first 
| named street appear to 
i meet in front of him, 
though they still mani- 

fest a tendency to ap- 
| proach each other, and 
meet in some distant 
point far away on one 
side; while those of the 
second street which has 
come into view appear 
all to tend towards some 
second point at the other 











recognized with the aid 
of the street view in Fig. 4. The same effect 


may be observed in any room. Let the learner | 


stand at the end of an apartment, and note the 
direction of the lines of the ceiling, walls, and 


floor. She will find that those lines which are | 
as high from the floor as her head, are level or | 


side. This effect will be | 


room are planes whose perspective appearance 
and form are determined by the lines at which 
they meet each other; and such plane surfaces 
will seem to converge just as lines do. In the 
street view (Fig. 4), for instance, the sides of 
the houses form such converging planes. 
After lines and planes comes the considera- 
tion of solids. As planes are denoted by lines 
representing their external configuration, in 
like manner are solids denoted by planes re- 
presenting the forms of their various sides. A 
house, a book, or other object composed of 
straight lines, may be looked on as a solid body 
whose external form is an arrangement of va- 
rious planes: and the true perspective repre- 
sentation of such solid will be composed of 
perspective views of such of these planes as 
can be seen at once by the spectator from any 
given station. Thus in Fig. 1, the sides and 
edges of the book are planes, of which one, two, 
or three, according to its position with respect 
to the spectator, are seen in perspective at once. 
And as the perspective appearance of planes is 
changed by any change in the direction of their 
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horizontal; those of the ceiling, which are | boundary-lines, so is that of solids changed by 
above it, slope downwards as they recede from | changes in the outlines of their constituent 
her; those of the floor, which are below it, slope | planes. And having shown that lines and 
upwards. The degree of this slope or inclina- | planes change their appearance according 10 
tion increases near the ceiling and floor, and | the position from which they are viewed, it 
continues to do so till, at one part of the room, | follows that the point of view has a corre 
the lines assume a vertical position ; thus show- | sponding effect on the outlines and appearance 
ing that they all appear to converge towards of solids, 

some unknown point, thongh well known to be | 

iu reality parallel and horizontal. 

Now, since flat or plain surfaces are bounded BE not diverted from your duty by any idle 
by lines, it follows that changes in the direction retlections the silly world may make upon you, 
of such~boundary-lines cause corresponding | for their censures are notin your power, and 
changes in the form of the planes which they | consequently should not be any part of your 
inclose. The ceiling, floor, and the sides of the | concern. —Epictetus. 
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CHARLIE’S WIFE. 
BY CARROLL WEST. 
I. 


WE were disappointed in her! I may as 
well confess it; not only because you would 
soon see it, but because—with all my reserve— 
I am truthful, sometimes, as you know, even 
to harshness. Yet I did not see it myself at 
the very first—at least, tried to think that it 
was not so; that it was because I did not un- 
derstand her; that she did not appear to ad- 
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ceedingly expert needlewoman, like her name- 
sake of old? Allof which she, Dorcas Merivale 
—now Mrs. Charles Edgar—was not. 

We heard many pleasing things about her. 
But I think it a misfortune to be highly praised 


| before oneisseen. It certainly had an unfavor- 


| varied accomplishments. 


able effect in her case. One spoke of her 
She was ‘‘intelli- 


| gent, bright, animated, and so conversational.”’ 
| Was “so unaffected, so affectionate, so charm- 


vantage, a perfect stranger, coming into so | 


large a family as ours, so singularly cold a. 


family, too—I mean in its undemonstrative- 
ness. I tried to think that it would be differ- 
ent by and by. But it was not, and there was 
no longer any use in this flimsy attempt at 
self-deception. 

We all knew that she was not at all what we 
had expected, nor what we had fondly desired 
our Charlie’s wife to be. And then her name! 
Everybody, even the most matter of fact, have 


| ingly frank.’’ Another told us of the admiration 


and attention she received in society, so great a 
favorite with both ladies and gentlemen. There 


| was general regret when it was learned her mar- 


riage would remove her from her native town. 


| A third—our ministerial friend (you know who 


I mean, and how he loved her all in vain)— 
spoke so warmly of the affection her Sunday- 


| School scholars bore her, and her Christian 


a little imagination from which to draw their | 


own idea of the person whose name they hear, 


.avery sprite of mischief; or else a meek-faced 


girl who drops her ‘“‘sirs’’ and ‘‘ma’ams’”’ as 
she does her eyelids—at every sentence. Or, 
we look for a slender, gentle girl of seventeen, 
with soft brown eyes and lips of serious sweet- 
ness. Intheinevitable white and blue our sense 
of fitness, but never our experience, tells us an 
Alice should appear; and, dashing aside all 
our fancies, is a laughing, noisy, self-assured 
woman of the world; with midnight hair 
crimped, putied, and waterfalled, cheeks never 
blushing, and eyes that blaze defiance. She 
wears glaring colors, she is wild, prononcée; she 


devotion and activity in every good work. A 
fourth—but I have said enough of our ideal 
impressions, and must hasten to thereal. Only 
you know now what we expected. 

Ada, you recollect, sprained her ankle just 


| before the wedding. The position as brides- 
In Eleanor we expect a queen, and she comes | 


maid, made vacant by this accident, was then 
offered myself. But it was simply impossible 
for me to leave both the care of Ada—who, as 
usual, was insufferable, with the lack-a-daisical 


| airs of a novel heroine, under physical pain— 


and the housekeeping to servants. Nora was 
too inexperienced to be of use in either capacity. 
She therefore took the place I gladly escaped, 
and Ada envied. 

My father, mother, and Nora fairly gone, my 
time at first was fully occupied with care of the 


| house, and dancing attendance on Ada’s *‘ thou- 
| sand and one” wants. When the wedding-day 


drives fast horses without fear, and wins the | 


race atskating. She can play anything on her 
grand piano that requires muscular force and 
not heart force. She can sing ‘‘ Hear me, Nor- 


but her “‘ Ah, Mon fils,’’ has no touch of mother- 
love, and her ‘“‘ Annie Laurie’ might be “ Irish 
Molly, O!” for lack of pathos. 

If she had been named ‘‘ Kate!’”’ But she is 
not, and no one ever is named characteristically. 
Allthe “ Alices” are ‘‘ Kate,” and the * Kates” 
“Alice.””? The “‘ Paulines” dress our hair, and 
the “Clarences” stand behind our chair at 
dinner. Is there one quality in my name— 
“Mabel’”’—belonging to me? Am I not more 
ofa “Mary Jane?” 

And so with my sister-in-law. It was Dor- 
cas—plain, unmitigated Dorcas! I leave it to 
yourself, who ever saw or thought ofa “ Dorcas’”’ 
who was not a large, substantial woman, full 
of energy and common-sense, practical all the 
way through, thoroughly disdaining the trick- 
eries of dress—except they were of a good snuff 
color—and wearing her hair in a tight wad 
behind like a door-knob ; and, above all, an ex- 
VOL, LXXXI.—16 


came, however, I did hope to have a few quiet 
moments to myself to think about it, but it 


| seemed as if Ada never would stop talking. 
| First, wondering about the whole ceremony— 
| the bride’s tremors, the dresses, gifts, and the 
ma,” and ** Robert toi que jaime’’ with spirit; | 


breakfast—and then, which was harder to bear, 
sentimentalizing about the matter, talking upon 


a subject she has not the faintest conception of 


—love, true, absorbing, real, life-lasting love, 


| not the counterfeit half the marriages are com- 


menced with. 

Not a pleasant topic for my ears, you may 
imagine, but I bore it patiently until she began 
to make it personal. Alluding to my long-ago 
love affair with Will Chester; arguing that 
there could have been no ‘true loving”’ there, 
or it would not have ended as it did—in his 
marrying some one else. I verily believe Ada 
would have been better pleased if I had jamped 
from a second-story window, and broken my 
neck, in an attempt to effect a runaway match 
with Will. 

I cannot tell you all Isaid inmy anger. She 
knew that it was my mother who put an end to 
our engagement, because Will was only a poor 
young lawyer; she knew of my mother’s sharp, 
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insulting words to Will, which forever drove | 


him from my presence! So I did not bring 


those points up again. But when she attacked | 


Will, I defended his marrying Ellen Ames; 


though I am ashamed to say I knew I was | 


wrong in doing so, for, if there is one sin I am 
positive about the ‘exceeding sinfulness’’ of, 
it is that of marrying one while loving another. 
Yet many a man, as well as woman, if they 
have not proved the truth of the adage “‘many 


a heart caught in the rebound,” marries from | 


the impulse of pride or temper. And, after all, 
do not these things work their own bitter retri- 
bution ? 

I said: ‘‘ Will was alone in the world, and 
one of those warm-hearted, affectionate, do- 
mestic men who need some one to care for and 
protect, who need home happiness, and some 
one to love him above all others. And I was 


glad he was married—glad as I could be”? With | 


which remarkable piece of truthfulness, I 
dashed through the hall—scattering an apron- 
full of stockings to be darned as I went—to a 
dear old western oriel-window, whence I used 
to watch Will go down the road, and catch a 
welcome wave of his hand as he spied me ; and 
where the June moonlight, six long years be- 
fore, had witnessed our last fond meeting 
alone, and our bitter, wretched parting. 

I was wicked enough to be thankful Ada was 
too lame to follow; and that I was at liberty 
to throw myself down in the window-seat, and 
weep as passionately as my long pent-up feel- 


ings demanded, without the aggravation of | 


listening to her sympathetic platitudes, or—if 
the moral mood seized her—a sermon fitted to 
the occasion upon “the deadly sin’”’ of remem- 
bering how once I had loved, and been loved, 
by one who was now another woman’s husband. 
By the time I had indulged in a “real good 


cry,’’ I came gradually to my senses. First— | 


like Dickens’ girl—‘‘hated everybody, and 
wished everybody was dead,”’ myself included, 
and then resolved to think no more nonsense ; 

*but to put all weddings—including Charlie’s— 
out of mind, finish the stockings, read sixteen 
more pages of Lamartine’s Girondists, and 
make a pudding for dinner. 

Two days after father, mother, and Nora re- 
turned. From the latter came the first remark 
about Charlie’s wedding, and the topic served 
for breakfast, dinner, and all hours for two 
days. Mother said little, except in answer to 
Ada. On this wise :— 

“Yes, her dress was handsome, as it ought 
to have been. Moire-antique, point-lace, and 
pearls.” 

To which Ada characteristically replied: 
‘“‘How much prettier a simple white muslin 
would have been and a rosebud in her hair!” 

Nora screamed with merriment. ‘‘O Ada, 
how primitive! I imagine you dressed in that 
style, and your sole bridal-gift a simple ring 
with ‘ forget-me-not’ done in blue enamel.”’ 





Even our mother said: ‘‘My dear Ada!” 
with a soupcon of contempt in her voice. 
And I added, with more force than elegance: 
| ** Don’t be a fool !”’ 
| The presents were very suitable, consider- 
| ing that Doctor Merivale is not a man of wealth, 
| as we supposed,” sighed mamma. 
| Ah! thought I, the secret of the discontent 
| lies in this—there is no money, “as we sup- 
| posed.” 
‘*Mamma,”’ cried Nora, “‘ you call those pre- 
| Sents only ‘suitable!’ They were splendid! 
| Solid silver, real lace, exquisite jewels, ermine 
—everything.”’ 
| “Suchadisplay! How inelegant !”’ moaned 
Ada. 
‘*May Heaven send me just such inelegance 
then when I marry,”’ laughed Nora. “I should 
be satisfied with half as fine a wedding.”’ 
With an air of superiority, which effectually 
settles every disputed point within her juris- 
| diction, my mother said with severity: ‘‘ Leo- 
| nora, you will leave the subject. I am 
thoroughly weary of the whole thing. And, 
moreover, when my daughters marry, they 
will probably have weddings in every respect 
quite as comme il faut as that of a country doc- 
tor’s daughter.”’ 

Papa put down his paper. You know he is 
a man of few words. ‘ My dear,” he said, in 
his deliberate tone, ‘‘be so kind as to remem- 
ber that Doctor Merivale’s daughter is our 
| son’s wife.” 
I could have patted papa on the head in 
He can be so sensible when he 


| approval. 
| chooses. 

‘*T hope I do not need to be reminded of my 

duty to my son,’’ was the stately response. 

And from that time there was no farther 
| mention of the wedding or of Charlie’s wife. 
But the gauntlet had been picked up, for all so 
quietly, by my mother. She seldom forgave 
what my father defended. 





IT. 


WuITH acold manner my mother handed me, 
| about six weeks after the wedding, the few 
| lines in which Charlie announced that they 

should arrive at Rocklands the following even- 

ing. Even the playful postscript, in which he 
| said :— 
| “My D’or, who proves ‘of gold’ indeed, 
| sends dutifully her love to her new relatives ;” 
| elicited no tender smile. 

Her manner reminded me (strange that it 
should) of that day, that fatal day, when I, 
kneeling, besought her to listen to Will, be 
cause—innocent that I was to suppose that any 
reason—‘“‘ because we loved each other so.” It 
gave me a sharp pang at my heart, and an 
unwonted feeling of pity, akin to love, for this 
new sister who was coming. A feeling, I con- 
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fess, I did not encourage ; on the contrary tried 
to stifle, with the heartless suggestion that I 
was probably wasting my sympathy; she very 
likely was too fashionably ecld herself to shiver 
under our freezing process. 


I picked up my keys with composure. ‘‘The 


maroon rooms, of course ?’’ I asked, merely as | 


a matter of form, as I arose. 

Now, I presume the idea of that superb room 
and dressing-room attached, glorious in their 
rosewood and maroon luxuries, being used by 
one who, only recently, had been elevated from 
the position of ‘‘daughter to a country doctor, 
who was not as rich as we supposed,”’ to that 
of ‘my son’s wife,’”’ struck my mother as a 
sudden development of insanity might. 

With dignity she took the keys from my 
hand. ‘‘Since you have no sense of the fitness 
of things, I myself will see that the blue room 
isin order. The maroon will probably be occu- 
pied by some of my guests during the winter.” 
Majestically she sailed away, head up in the 
air. 

Nora hummed “ The Serious Family” Polka, 
her eyebrows curved ludicrously. And Ada 
said, languidly :— 

“You ought to be satisfied, Mabel. Blne is 
s0 much more appropriate for a bride than ma- 
roon.”’ 

I had almost become pleased with the idea of 
their having that room—leoking out, as did 
my well-loved oriel window, upon the western 
view and the winding carriage-road. I had 
fancied, with quick imagining, that she would 
sit watching the sunset with happy thoughts, 
waiting for Charlie’s coming home. And I had 
lost sight, for a moment, of the disrespect im- 
plied in offering my brother and his wife what 
we all looked upon as an inferior room, when 
Ada’s sentimentality spoiled my pleasure. If 
she were just such another woman as Ada, I 
thought, and liked the room—that room, with 
its to me sacred view—merely because “ blue 
was appropriate aud suited her complexion !” 

The syllabub I had to whip for dessert was 
all the better for my wrath. 
to dress for dinner, the door of the blue room 
stood open. Not for the world would I have 
entered ; even though I had not seen Ada atti- 
tudinizing, with her head drooping on her 
white hand, and her light blue eyes turned 
slightly heavenward, before the Psyche glass. 
Certainly the ‘‘ blue” did suit her blonde com- 
plexion and flaxen ringlets—and she was un- 
doubtedly very handsome in face and figure— 
but the sight was annoying. I was very positive 
that if Charlie’s wife had similar hair and com- 
plexion, I should detest her. I threw open 
Nora’s door, with the intention of deciding this 
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denouncing vehemently all ‘‘such trasb,’”’ and 
advising her to learn her French lesson if she 
wanted to read. She cried with anger. De- 
clared it was ‘‘not a trashy novel; that Char- 
lie’s wife had said it was excellent.’”’ A silly 
novel reader in addition to being a vain beauty. 
I felt I had rather anything had happened 
Charles Edgar than that he had married such a 
woman ! 

Not an enviable state of mind for the re- 
mainder of the day, and I went early to bed in 
a fit of remorse, which dissolved itself in peni- 
tential tears, as my tempers usually do, before 
morning. They were to arrive early the follow- 
ing evening. I myself—penitence being upper- 


| most—gave the finishing touches to the blue 


| room. 
| which my mother had had it prepared. 


Shook it out of the stern rigidity in 
Puta 


| little marble-top stand in a deep recess of the 





When I went up | 


important point at once; but forgot it upon | 


seeing her devouring a pamphlet novel, seated 
¢n the floor, with her hair still in crimping-pins. 
I snatched the book, without looking at its 
title, threw it on the top of a high wardrobe, 


western window, and on it a slender vase, with 
one sprig of heliotrope, and the last choice tea- 
ruse our garden yielded. Beside the table my 
own rocking-chair—the one pet thing of my 
own room. 

With my precious volume of Mrs. Browning 
—the only gift of Will’s I had retained—open 
at that delicious memory: ‘‘The Lost Bower,”’ 
I sank into the little chair, drank in the oriental 
fragrance of the flowers, and, with gaze alter- 
nating from the sad yet doubly sweet poem, to 
the sunset glory of the sky, dreamed dreams 
again—was young again, was loving, trusting, 
happy ; and watched down the winding road 
the coming of my loved one. My book fell 
noiselessly to the floor. It was Will and I who 
were coming home! Will and I, belonging 
wholly to each other! 

Carriage-wheels sounded on the gravel—were 
at the door. I woke, fled tomy own room. I 
was wild to dream so! The truth struck me 
sharply ; J was alone! Will was another wo- 
man’s husband, not mine! and this was my 
brother and his wife! Every one was happy 
but myself. I could not go down just then, till 
the self of nowadays came back. But, like a 
coward, not daring to face the enemy, I hung 
over the staircase and looked into the hall 
below. Saw my father bring her in on his 
arm, and, kissing her, formally call her ‘‘ my 
daughter.’”” He was always formal; yet did 
not mean to be unkind. Then Ada drawled 
out a stereotyped welcome ; and Nora frankly 
and warmly renewed her acquaintance. 

They entered the dining-room. And I scud- 
ded back to my own room. It was then I first 
realized that my mother was not there. It was 
singular! I knew she was dressed long ago. 
Before I had my reverie, in the quiet of that 
little room, I had seen her emerge from her 
dressing-room in all the glory of black moire 
antique and a cap with pink roses. There was 
not a shadow of doubt in my mind but that her 
absence was intentional. She meant that Mrs. 
Charles should not presume too much upon the 
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eagerness with which she was received. Should 
not too quickly claim, or feel she had found, a 
right in her husband’s home. 

Such I know now was my mother’s motive. 
Oh, that I had seen as clearly then the chilling 
effect upon the warm heart expecting, and hav- 
a right to expect, a different reception. Or 
that it had never been. That my mother’s 
voice, as well as my father’s, had whispered, 
‘““Welcome, my daughter!’”” Then I might 


never have had occasion to write of my bro- | 


ther’s wife “‘we were disappointed in her,”’ 
and what followed the disappointment. 
Thinking, with positive shame, of my mo- 


ther’s rudeness, I went slowly down to the | 


drawing-room. A slight girlish figure—clad 


throughout in a soft suit of lavender—was | 


seated on the sofa near my father. Charles 
standing, with her shaw] stillon hisarm. Ada 


gracefully arranged in an arm-chair; and Nora | 


pulling to pieces a sprig of geranium, and then 
—in terror of my mother’s “‘ bump of order’’— 
quickly picking the bits from the carpet. 

This was the scene upon which I entered. 
One glance gave me food for congratulation. 
She was not “a blonde beauty ;’’ indeed, not a 
beauty at all, only interesting. Somewhat pale, 


though not in the least sickly ; with very dark | 
brown hair, straight and abundant ; and when 
Charlie said, ‘‘ D’or, this is our sister Mabel, of | 


whom you have heard ;” and she raised her 
“jarge eyes to meet mine, there was a wonder- 
ful darkness in them—a “dumb pathetic” ask- 
ing for some unproffered boon. 

O D’or, sweet D’or! would that I had acted 
upon and lived up to the impression of that 
moment! Would I had never suffered thy fine 
gold to become dimmed with the chilling breath 
of prejudice! What would I not give—now too 
late—for that one appeal of thy deep blue eyes 
again. 

“Ah! too late we come to know 
What was false and what was true.” 
But I must not linger, I have yet to tell you 
how and why I was disappointed in her. But 
not that day ; that day I loved her. 


It was I led her up the grand stairway; | 


Charlie following with the parcels. I saw him, 
under my lashes, cast a look of surprise at me, 
as I passed the room of that floor and paused 
at the blue room door. I pretended not to see, 
and, entering with them, asked if I could not 
be of some assistance. 

**Oh, no, thank you,” she replied, and again 
her eyes met mine; “I need not trouble you, 
for’—with an arch smile—‘“Charlie has be- 
come so skilful.” 

Perhaps Charlie did not hear. He certainly 
did not move ; but was intently gazing out at 
the window, his brow knitted with vexation. 
She went to him, holding back her head asa 
child might, that he could see better to untie 
her bonnet-strings. 

He did so, and put his arm fondly around 
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her ; she gazing up into his face with eyes half 
filled with tears, while playfully—a dawning 
smile on her lip—she smoothed with one finger 
the wrinkles from his brow. There was a mur- 
mured ‘ Darling,’’ 2s he kissed her ; and when 
he smiled, she for the first noticed the vase of 
flowers. With a most enthusiastic ‘*O Char- 
lie !’’ she lifted it in her hands, and laid first one 
cheek and then the other against the creamy 
rose. What there was in that simple, and every 
way natural picture, which gave me a choking 
spasm in my throat, I cannot say ; perhaps be- 
cause it brought forgotten day-dreams of mine 
| own tomind. I quietly made my escape to my 
own room—which was the adjoining one—and 
sat down on the first chair near the door, my 
hands in my lap, thinking. In a moment my 
mother entered. 

** Well ?”’ she said. 

‘* No, not well,’ I answered, with equal defi- 
ance. ‘‘Charlesis displeased, naturally enough, 
at this slight to his wife.” 

A smile of mingled disdain and triumph 
curled her lip, and she passed through the hall 
| and knocked at their door. 

Charlie opened it with, for him, a cold salu- 
tation, though he asked her to enter. 

‘*No,”’ she replied, ‘‘ not now, Charles. Pro- 
bably your wife is dressing for dinner, and I 
should disturb her; but if you are at liberty, 
will you come to my room ?”’ 

He went at once. And the hall fell into si- 
lence. No sound either from the adjoining 
room. If only, only I could have seen then 
what I knew afterwards—from the tear-blotted 
pages of the little diary, with that rose pressed 
in it, which her own hand, in parting, gave into 
mine. Only seen the quivering of that poor 
little form, as she dropped to the floor, and 
laid her head in my chair, her hands tightly 
pressed to her chest, while sob after sob strug- 
gled for expression. Only heard that heart- 
stricken cry to her own dead mother—‘“I 
thought to find a mother in his mother, friends 
| in his friends! How can I live if they will not 
love me!”’ 

It was some little time before a knock at my 
door announced Charlie. ‘‘ Mabel,’ he said, 
‘‘T want to talk to you a moment before I go 
back to my wife. Isn’t she sweet? Just the 
dearest little creature to pet imaginable. I do 
not know how you and she will get along to- 
gether; but I guess you’ll manage. But mind, 
I want my mother above all to like her. She 
must like her, I say! She isn’t exactly one of 
mother’s sort—she is very unsophisticated, you 
know, and doesn’t know much about doing 
things ; had older sisters, yon see, so she, the 
youngest, never had to learn; but she can be 
easily made to do whatever my mother wishes.” 

It did flash through my mind that it was 
quite a different matter—doing what he de- 
sired, out of love to him, and being “made to 
do what his mother wished ;’’ but I prudently, 
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or, as I have learned since to feel, culpably, 
kept silence, and he resumed. 

‘“‘T wondered what you were carrying us to 
that second-rate room for ; I was really angry 


signs of it out of my brow. I couldn’t under- 
stand it at all; and it seemed insulting, when 
one had expected the best, of course. Until 
mother explained it—for I didn’t hesitate to let 
her see how I felt—and said it was your notion 
that D’or might like the western view.”’ 

Again I kept silence ; but mother or no mo- 
ther, I accused her mentally of a most delibe- 
rate faslehood. ‘‘ Does she like the window ?”’ 
I said, at length, thinking it best to preserve 
peace. 

“Mercy, yes! I left her gazing out of it; she 
has the queerest way of looking far off, as if 
she saw what we common mortals couldn’t see. 
And she was charmed with that rose. There’s 
the dinner-bell. I must run back to her.”’ 

Just as the second bell was ringing, i met 
her coming out of her room with Charlie. He 
was evidently telling her she would meet our 
mother, for I heard him. say, “‘she was busy 
when wecame. Butlook your prettiest, now!’’ 

Her face flushed, and her eyes sought mine, 
where I am sure she read the truth, for she 
grew pale and quiet. She stopped to hand me 
my Mrs. Browning, still open at ‘The Lost 
Bower ;’’ kept open, I thought, by her finger 
as she held it; but as they passed down the 
stairway, I saw the marker was a tiny cross of 
gold, with a delicate chain, on the clasp of 
which was engraved my name. 

My impulse, as I stepped back to my room, 
was to fasten the chain around my throat, that 
she might see I appreciated it; but I could not 
bear to move it from where I was sure only her 
fingers could have placed it. And so I left it 
there ; and it became in time not only a re- 
minder of the poet’s ‘‘ Lost Bower,’’ but of my 
own lost hopes, and—later and sadder—my 
forever lost opportunities. 

This little episode necessarily detained me, 
80 that I did not witness my mother’s grand 
reception of her son’s wife. I can imagine it, 
though, from Nora’s few words as she came 
into my room that night before retiring, wav- 
ing triumphantly the novel of Miss Muloch’s 
which I had tossed on high in my indignation, 
and for which she had perilled her neck in 
climbing. 

“Mabel,” she asked, ‘‘ wasn’t it like a ma- 
jestic iceberg bearing down upon and crushing 
4 poor little white-sailed ship? Only Charlie’s 
wife gave her back an equal iciness, when 
mamma seemed not to see the hand she held 
out, She does not seem at all as she did in her 
father’s house. And I cannot like her as well ; 
for there she was so cordial and talkative with 
mamma, and so animated with papa, and was 
really merry with me ; and now’’— 

“And now march off to your own room!” I 
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exclaimed, with difficulty unclasping her arms 
from around my waist. ‘ You should neither 
criticize your mother or your sister-in-law. 


| You should cultivate more respect.’’ 
in spite of that dear child trying to smooth the 


With a peal of laughter, and her favorite ex- 
pression, ‘‘ How primitive!’’ she ran away. 

Yes, it was primitive, without doubt. The 
days had long passed when mothers and sis- 
ters-in-law were not discussed and criticized. 
I sat down and pondered in a manner that nei- 
ther did myself or any one else any good ; and 
midnight found me still wakeful, but still un- 
decided as to whether I really did or did not 
like Charlie’s wife. Thinking of the wistful 
look of her dark eyes; of her loving enthusiasm 
over the rose; of the little cross so delicately 
given me; I felt a quick beating of the heart 
that meant love. But, dwelling upon the calm 
dignity and almost hauteur of the bride at her 
first dinner in her husband’s home, a doubt 
chilled me. Yet my thoughts lingered over 
her; and instead of seeing her in the plain gray 
silk, the lace collar, fastened with a bunch of 
coral, and her straight smooth hair—stylishly 
yet so simply arranged, with its only ornament 


| the sprig of scarlet geranium Charlie had placed 


there—as she appeared that evening she again 
stood before me—holding back her head for her 
husband to undo her bonnet, while her finger 
smoothed out the frown from his brow. 





Itt. 


It would be wearisome to recount the little 
nothings of the days and weeks that followed. 
The visits from all the neighdoring country- 
seats paid our bride, and returned by her in 
the same listless, uninterested manner with 
which they were received. It was only occa- 
sionally that she grew mirthful and animated. 
But never, I noticed, if my mother were pre- 
sent ; and after a while even this rare rousing 
from reserve ceased. 

The plainly-to-be-seen disappointment of 
Nora, who looked for a bright, sparkling com- 
panion in her gayeties, and found one quiet 
and abstracted. The disappointment of Ada, 
whose most elaborate sentimentalisms were 
met—although never with ridicule—with evi- 
dent lack of sympathy. Once, I know, Ada 
had spoken to her of some trivial discourtesy 
on Charlie’s part, as ‘a waning of that beauti- 
ful affection always seen in perfect marriages.”’ 
And, while I stamped with vexation at Ada’s 
want of common sense, D’or turned with a calm 
manner, and yet for a moment her eyes flashed, 
and said to her :— 

‘Do not speak so to me of my husband! I 
am quite sure he never was intentionally rude 
in his life. And, moreover, I am perfectly as- 
sured of his unchanged affection for his wife.’’ 

By way of parenthesis, I want to ask why it 
is that really truthful women will make the 
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most positive assertions, regarding the man 
they love, without the slightest hesitancy, 
when at the same time there is a something in 
their faces which contradicts their words? I 
am led to this question by remembering that 
directly after this remark of D’or’s, concerning 
her perfect faith in the ‘‘ unchanged affection’”’ 
of her husband, she made a pretence cf looking 
for her crochet-needle, and as she passed me to 
leave the room, a quick glance showed me 
tears on her lashes. 

But, to go back after this long digression. 
My father was disappointed. He had hoped, I 
think, for a more affectionate and demonstra- 
tive daughter than his own had proved; and 
found one, though always amiable and respect- 
ful, spiritless and silent ; and, if he would be- 
lieve my mother’s reiterations, one who was 
‘dissatisfied and discontented, and impossible 
to please.”’ 

At first she had walked on the grounds with 
him, and he had taken evident pleasure in her 
enjoyment and appreciation of his fine con- 
servatory. But suddenly she broke off with- 
out apparent reason, though sometimes he saw 
her at her window looking eagerly out. Of 
course, he could not know, nor did I then, that 
she had overhead mamma’s cruel remark to 
Ada about ‘‘Dorcas’s diplomacy in ingratiat- 
ing herself with papa.’”’ Once he had occa- 
sionally kissed her—a morning greeting or a 
good-night—but that occurred no more; and 
yet she did not appear to notice it, only looked 
surprised and almost pained. Once—when he 
gave her a poor little purple pansy he had 
found under the first snow, and suggested, in 
his half-shy way, that “going out would be a 
good cure for her headache’’—she tvok his sug- 
gestion kindly, and from that time walked 
daily. And yet these walks were generally 
alone, unless I offered my company. 

She always seemed pleased when I did so, 
and was a must pleasant companion, except I 
spoke upon any home topic; then her reserve 
fell between us. She expressed no opinion of 
any member of our family ; not even when I, 
giving vent to ill-humor, led the way by utter- 
ing severe things about them. 

Not that she was not perfectly aware of our 
injustice towards herself. I used sometimes, 
when vexed at her gentle silence, to say to my- 
self (nat “she had no depth, was tame, meek, 
slow, too spiritless to resent.’’ And yet in my 
heart I knew better ; for I have seen her flush 
under my mother’s persistence in calling her 
** Dorcas,” a name for which she had openly 
avowed her aversion, and to which she had 
never been accustomed. And when, in the 
presence of visitors, mamma expressed great 
interest in or friendliness for her, her clear, 
searching eyes—suddenly uplifted—said, as 
plainly as words, that she knew it to be, not 
friendly kindness, but policy or patronage. 
Yet how silently she endured, out of her great 





love for Charlie—that perfect love in which was 
no thought of self. 

And he—oh! how I should blame him for it, 
how I would heap reproaches upon him now, 
except for the sacred promise exacted that last 
night—he at different times found fault with 
her, not sharply or rudely, yet blindly, not see- 
ing thatit wounded sorely. Still he was a kind- 
hearted fellow ; and we had always so lauded 
his love for his mother, that we did not see that 
this exaggerated virtue had become a vice in 
the injustice it did his wife. They were so to- 
tally unlike in every thought, feeling, opinion, 
except their common love for him ; and, though 
he loved both to the extent of his comprehen- 
sion, he was of a nature much more capable of 
understanding his mother’s disposition than 
D’or’s. 

Before spring he was as ready as any of us 
to laugh at her little fancies, and dub them 
“whims ;” never with intended unkindness, 
perhaps, but with such a conscious sense of 
superiority as had the effect of immediately 
silencing her. Once or twice her hand pressed 
suddenly tight against her chest—an involun- 
tary movement, apparently, but usually the 
effect of Charlie’s contradictions, or his ‘‘ Non- 
sense, D’or! No one holds such ultra notions 
but yourself.”” He quoted my mother’s deci- 
sions almost too much, I thought. I saw ocea- 
sionally her lips compress, as if to keep back 
words, and often her eyes flash, but never made 
she one answer that was not respectful and 
conciliatory. 

Even then I gave her credit for not stirring 
up strife between her husband and his family; 
but I thought it was because she was one of 
those easy souls who prefer peace, even at the 
price of bowing the neck to the victor’s heel, to 
the exertion of a battle. I did not know, I did 
not dream—sweet D’or, forgive my blindness! 
—of the fearful self control she was exercising, 
the fierce anger which sometimes rent her, the 
almost hatred—as she saw her happiness being 
ruthlessly laid waste by cruel hands—which 
was wearing away her life, nor how she strug- 
gled and prayed to be able to forgive. 

How could I know, except I had had the 
child-like trust and unsuspiciousness which 
she, above all women I ever met, possessed? 
How should I know of the aching woman 
heart beneath this calm exterior? My own 
sorrow had shut mine eyes to others’ woes; 
because it seemed to me mine must, in its very 
nature, be life’s crowning grief. Even when 
death came between beloved ones, there was 
the comfort that they might be faithful to that 
love. But here had fate cruelly stepped be- 
tween me and my idol, and called “ the faith- 
ful love,” which had once been a virtue, a deep 
and fearful sin. How then could I see that 
this woman, who was the chosen wife of him 
she loved, could be unhappy? There is ne 
medium in the effect of our trials. They bring 
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out the extremes of our temperament. Either 
we become hard and embittered, or tender and 
sympathetic; either more selfishly blind, cry- 
ing ‘‘I alone suffer,’’ or keen to see how great 
the noble army of martyrs to grief. 

I am not seeking to excuse myself. I too 
was fearfully to blame in my treatment of and 
feelings towards my pure and lovely sister-in- 
law. But still, seeing only this outward Mrs. 
Charles Edgar, not the real one—which by fur- 
tive explanations I am making known to you— 
it is not strange that at length I too confessed 
to myself that [ was disappointed in her. No 
one understood her, and day by day she seemed 
to live more apart from us. Even her eyes, 
which gradually ceased to meet mine as they 
used, had an introverted look, and a heavy 
weariness which dulled their former expres- 
sion. She seemed happiest such days as the 
weather would permit her going, as she always 
did alone, to the early service ; or when in her 
own room over some book ; or cutting out, and 
trimming with the finest of lace, the tiny gar- 
ments for the little one expected in the early 
summer. 

That expectation might have been a bond of 
interest between us (for I am wild about 
babies), but never in the most distant manner 
did she allude to it; and the few times that I 
ventured into her room—not, I am ready to 
say, from inclination, but from an uncomfort- 
able sense of duty—she immediately put aside 
the pretty cambric. How could I know she felt 
we had so little love for her that we could not 
care for her child ? 

One of those sunny days of spring, which re- 
deem the poets’ old-time praise from falsity, I 
hastened down the lawn to various sheltered 
nooks, hunting the shy anemones and sweet 
blue violets, those ‘‘ darlings of the April rain.”’ 
Passing D’or’s open window—where she sat, 
her head leaning on her hand, looking wistfully 
out at the new young grass and the tender 
budding leaves—I was struck sharply with her 
extreme pallor, and that her once fair full 
cheeks were strangely wasted. There was an 
expression of isolation and weariness, which 
renewed a pang of self-reproach, in spite of my 
effort to believe my mother’s words, ‘‘ that Dor- 
cas was well enough, if she only chose to think 
so.”’ ‘* Well’ she certainly was not, nor happy ; 
for, if ever there was a story in her face, it 
spoke now of severe physical and mental suf- 
fering. She smiled, as I nodded to her, so 
sweetly that I called to her to come out, and 
promised her hosts of violets as a temptation. 

“Oh! I should love to,”” she answered, with 
more enthusiasm than I had seen in months ; 
“but I dare not—at least may not. Charlie 
will not like it if I am too tired to see Mrs. 
Chester when she comes.” 

I turned hurriedly away. So she was coming 
again? My rival, my enemy, because she had 
won the man I loved! 








She had been spending part of the winter with 
a neighbor of ours—a Mrs. Mvore—who lived 
in a country-seat not unlike our own, though 
nearly two miles distant; and who, being a 
pretty and hospitable widow, fond of society, 
liked to soften her dreary Lenten season as 
much as possible by having plenty of gay 
visitors within her own doors, and entertaining 
them with the mild sort of gayeties she thought 
adapted to a penitential mood. Not that she 
looked upon the presence of Mrs. Chester and 
her brusque brother, Harold Ames, in the light 
of a penance, as I should have done; but, as it 
was not quite the thing for her to be in the 
midst of city gayeties during Lent, she brought 
her friends out of the temptations she might 
not share, and tempted them at her own table 
with fasting fastidiously softened by a judicious 
fare of legitimate delicacies. Mrs. Moore had 
returned the call with her guest, which my mo- 
ther and Ada had made upon them long time 


| Since, but I had managed to evade a meeting. 


Now it was impossible. D’or had told me they 
were coming, and I could not feign ignorance. 
A far-off{part of the grove had the benefit of 
my fit of anger and quick following passion of 
tears. Then I gave all my attention to the 
wealth of violets around me, and filled my 
basket and hands to overflowing, intending to 
share my spoils with D’or, who appreciated 
my intense love for them. As I drew near her 
window, she hurriedly closed it, and there came 
fluttering down what I supposed a letter to her 
father, as she was always writing him. I had 
but time to put it safely in my pocket, when I 
saw what had occasioned her sudden disap- 
pearance—a carriage containing our expected 
guests, and with them my brother Charles. 

He had known Harold Ames of old, he said. 
And perhaps this old acquaintanceship, as well 
as the billiard-rooin and bowling-alley, were a 
pleasant relief to him after the monotony of his 
own home. We were not—take us as a whole 
—an especially intellectual family, and Charlie 
had few resources. D’or was well-read and 
cultivated—in fact, much more so than her 
husband—but it did not seem to drive away 
his ennui. ‘‘He was tired, bored, wanted a 
change,” he said, and so he took it by being 
constantly with Harold Ames. So I was not 
surprised at seeing him with the ladies now; 
and yet, for some reason, was vexed. 

But I 4id not stop to analyze it. I hurried to 
my room, tipped the violets unceremoniously 
into water, and began todress. I never looked 
better, even in my best-looking days. I was so 
determined to do Will’s taste credit, if ever, by 
any mishap, his wife had penetrated the secret 
that I—Mabel Edgar, a spinster of twenty-eight 
years, and fully resolved always to remain a 
spinster—was his first and—I am sure of it, and 
proud in the surety—his only love! And, forall 
the contrast of my petite figure with her tall 
stateliness approaching en bun point ; my chest- 
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nut hair, which never would do anything but 
wave, with her massive yellow braids, forming 
a coronet for a regal head ; my lips, childlike in 
their pouting—though the corners had learned 
a trick of sorrow—with hers, thin, calm, and 
scornful; these eyes of mine, which Will, lov- 
ing them, called after the violets I love, with 
hers of that changeful bluish-gray, which are 
the most expressive, the most passionate, and, 
at the same time, the most selfish, the most 
icily-cold eyes ever seen ; my either coldly-indif- 
ferent or quick-tempered, sternly-controlled or 
impetuous manner—either one extreme or the 
other, just as impulse or circumstance led me— 
with her perfect ease, unruffled self-possession, 
suavity, and grace; for all this contrast, I say, 
I believe had Will—free from either—been in 
the drawing-room that evening, and called upon 
to choose between us, he would have clasped 
me in his arms. 

But I must confess I had to call D’or into 
council before I came toa satisfactory decision 
what to wear. She came at once upon my en- 
treating at her door: ‘‘ D’or, will you come into 
my room, and make me presentable ?’’ 

How sweet a creature she was! Never 
lovelier, I am sure, for all her wasted temples 
and pallid cheeks. There was such a heavenly 
look in her serene eyes—that far-away look we 
have seen in some dear child, too pure for earth, 
and come with pledged promise not to stay; 
and such peace—that ‘‘peace which passeth 
understanding’’—in her whole face! She wore 
the most delicate sea-green silk, with the finest 
soft laces and pearls. I shail never forget her 
as she appeared that day—never, never / 

She half-apologized for her dressas I praised 
its becomingness, saying: ‘“‘I hope it is not too 
much of an attempt to be dressy, is it? I do 
not know why I feel so particularly anxious to 
look well in Charlie’s eyes to-night. This is 
his favorite of my dresses, and the pearls his 
gift. Only he likes something in my hair, and 
I had nothing. I was hoping he would come 
up,”’ there was a touch of sadness now in her 
voice, ‘but I suppose he is occupied with the 
ladies.”’ 

In a moment I had rescued from the water 
some of the fragrant white and more of the 
deep purplish violets, and fastened them in her 
hair. 

She blushed as I made her look in the glass 
—I thought at her own loveliness—but no ; her 
pleased exclamation was: “Charlie will be 
pleased !” 

‘* Now, D’or,”’ I said, ‘‘I want to look my 
very best. JZ know what for, for there is no 
Charlie in this case ; but there is a Mrs. Ches- 
ter. Do you understand ?”’ 

She suddenly put her arm around me, and 
half-shyly kissed me. ‘‘ Dear Mabel, I under- 
stand perfectly.”’ 

She selected for me, from my somewhat 
limited wardrobe, a silk the very color of the 





lighter violets ; and while I was fastening the 
belt, and shaking out the long train, she had 
gone to her room and returned. Around my 
throat she placed an exquisite collar of point 
d’alengon, and when I remonstrated, she 
urged :— 

‘Please accept it, to please me. I shall 
never wear it. I bought it myself in Paris, 
but have never worn it.” 

There was a revelation! She had been in 
Europe, and never once had I heard her—as 
usual with travelled ladies—say ‘‘ when I was 
abroad.”’ 

Then, with a half timid gentleness, she took 
from a case the most charmingly earved set of 
pink coral, and put upon me the pin, the ear- 
rings, the bracelet, and the cordon in my hair. 

**D’or,’’ I said, ‘‘ they are beautiful, bewitch- 
ing! Why have you never worn them? But 
undo them quickly, before I become a second 
Narcissus.”’ 

“No,” she cried, eagerly ; ‘‘ please let me have 
my own way—just to-day, Mabel. And if you 
can love me at all, you will grant me this little 
favor. I have longed to give them to you be- 
fore, but have not dared ; because I should be 
obliged to speak of a person Charlie had warned 
me not to mention. We were at Florence— 
mamma and I, with Uncle Chester and Will— 
on my birthday ; and Will bought them there 
and gave them to me. How well I remember 
that day, and how happy I was wearing them 
with my white frock. But so soon after that— 
so soon that I never wore them again—both 
dear mamma and uncle were buried there, in 
Florence ; and poor Will and I were coming 
home alone.”’ 

I turned suddenly towards her. ‘ D’or Ed- 
gar, are you a cousin of Will Chester’s? Why 
have I never known it?” 

‘*T supposed you knew it,” she replied, clasp- 
ing one of my hands within her own pale and 
cold fingers. ‘‘On the steamer he used to talk 
so much of you. His ‘little May,’ he called 
you—his ‘loving May.’ Dear Cousin Will, I 
have never seen him since his marriage, which 
I have heard’’— She broke off abruptly, then 
resumed, looking so wistfully into my face. 
‘So you see I had learned to love you long be- 
fore we had met—when I thought we should 
be cousins instead of sisters.”’ 

I could not keep back my tears, as I clasped 
her in my arms. ‘D’or, precious D’or! And 
how have I treated you?” 

“Ah, well, you did not know me, dear, or 
who I was. But now,’’ wiping away my tears, 
‘“now we will be happy together, won’t we? 
and’’—stooping to whisper softly in my ear, 
while her cheeks grew rosy—‘‘if it is a little 
daughter, I will name it ‘ May,’ and if a son, 
‘ Willie ;’ shall I?” 

I kissed her a dozen times. ‘I shall love it 
to death, if you do,” I said, laughing ; “just 
as I am likely to love you, now.” 
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Her face grew sad, and her eyes troubled. 
‘Love it asI would, Mabel! Take my place.”’ 

Before I could answer, Ada entered—languid 
in white poplin and sky-blue ribbons—with 
the announcement that Mrs. Chester and her 
friends were not only in the drawing-room, but 
would remain for the evening. And we three 
descended together. 

Never had my father and mother appeared 
to pass a more agreeable evening. Mrs. Moore, 
if dull, was good-natured, and needed little at- 
tention; and Harold Ames, in his matter-of- 
fact fashion, was all devotion to Ada. But 
Mrs. Chester was cultivated and brilliant. She 
executed the most difficult music; sang with 
the most highly trained voice ; criticized paint- 
ings and statuary with the air of a connoisseur ; 
spoke with careless familiarity of sights and 
scenes in all quarters of the globe. German, 
Italian, or French terms—untranslatable in 
our language—fell naturally into her sentences. 
And her manner, while as bewitchingly frank 
and simple as a child’s, was yet sufficiently 
reticent, and very dignified. Artfully artless, 
cunningly deceitful, thoroughly heartless. 

[read her, and hated her from the first; and 
my heart ached—with a soreness in which there 
was keen pity for him—that the man I had 
loved should be this woman’s husband. Look- 
ing up, at the moment of these thoughts, my 
heart ached also for another—poor, sad, silent 
D'or. She sat alone, in the recess of the bay- 
window, leaning wearily back in a large arm- 
chair. Her eyes seemed unnaturally bright, 
and either cheek bore a small spot of hectic 
color. I noticed how the fingers of her right 
hand clasped the other, and occasionally worked 
her wedding-ring convulsively. Then I fol- 
lowed the direction of her eyes, and saw what 
she saw. 

Mrs. Chester had been playing, and—with 
her jewelled fingers still resting on the keys— 
was gazing, with all the bewildering power of 
her cruel eyes, up into Charlie’s face, as he bent 
over her, fascinated beyond any consciousness 
ofanything, anybody, but this beautiful, wicked 
euchantress before him. ‘Fascinated,’ I say, 
for that word implies an unholy something to 
be resisted. But here was no resistance. Un- 
consciously—I will have the mercy to believe it 
was unconsciously—he was paying the fullest 
tribute to her siren power. D’or saw it, and 
telt it to her inmost heart. I did not know how 
deeply, for I was ignorant then—of what she 
had within a few weeks learned—that this be- 
wilderment was not only a thing of the present, 
but had been of the past. 

Presently Mrs. Chester, leaning on Charlie’s 
arm, approached D’or, and with the utmost 
*mpressement urged her to sing. D’or had one 
of those tender, plaintive voices, suited to bal- 
lads—a voice which would move sympathetic 
souls to tears; but not one that would please 








those who looked for a highly cultivated voice 
as they would a curious piece of mechanism. 
D’or’s quick intuitions taught her she should 
fail to please even her husband, and she cour- 
teously but decidedly declined. Mrs. Chester 
entreated, and finally appealed to Charles for 
his authority. 

“Don’t be foolish, Dorcas,’’ he said, in an 
irritated tone; ‘‘go sing anything, it doesn’t 
matter what; Mrs. Chester knows you have 
but little voice.”’ 

At the cold, and from him unusual, ‘ Dor- 
cas,’’ she shivered ; but when the sentence was 
complete she arose with a quiet dignity, and a 
something in her manner I had never seen be- 
fore, and walked slowly to the piano. Her 
cheeks were burning scarlet, her eyes bright 
with a strange fire. At that moment she was 
absolutely beautiful. We all noticed it. Even 
Charles for a moment seemed startled from 
his infatuation—for a moment only—the next, 
half in shadow of the lace curtains of the bay- 
window, he saw no one, heard no one but Mrs. 
Chester. 

But we were all aroused—bewildered—when, 
instead of Malibran’s sad little Echo Song, she 
was ever singing, the room rang with a power- 
ful German air—proud, passionate, defiant! I 
did not think her capable of it, and I still think 
it was the effect of that cruel inspiration. Once 
the air changed to a heart-broken minor—her 
own heartache uttering itself—it was but for a 
moment, and the keener agony of passion 
triumphed—the right of a soul to struggle 
against suffering asserted itself. 

Mrs. Chester was beside her almost before 
she had risen from the piano, profuse with 
compliments. D’or received them with indif- 
ference ; her eyes only sweeping her husband’s 
face, and then falling to the floor, as she re- 
ceived no answering glance but its expression 
of mingled wonder and confusion. Then—and 
it seems so hard to forgive when I realize what 
it brought about—my mother advanced, and 
added her word :— 

‘‘Very well sung, Dorcas. Only not quite 
your style. You should not essay the brilliant. 
That we acknowledge as Mrs. Chester’s forte— 
in music as in everything.”’ 

‘Decidedly :’”’? said Charles; ‘“‘mother is 
right, Dorcas. Sing some of your old songs.”’ 

Her obedient fingers ran through a little bal- 
lad, which had ever brought him to her side 
when he played the réle of lover ; and her eyes 
again cast that hungry, searching look upward 
to his face. In vain the wistful begging. Mrs. 
Chester’s smile stood between her and her hus- 
band. Then the air suddenly changed into 
deeper, firmer chords, and rang out mourn- 
fully. In after days I learned that both music 
and words were her own—born of sorrow. 
But even ignorant of this, they smote me pain- 
fully. 
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Out of the depths! Not of sin, but of sorrow ; 
Depths of foreboding—of fear for the morrow ; 
Depths of despair, my mis’ry bemoaning ; 

Hear, oh, good Lord! Hear all my groaning, 

Out of the depths! 

Out of the depths! So darkened my life is ; 

Depths deep with sighing, so cruel their strife is: 
Depths that they deepen with harshest false-saying; 
Hear, oh, good Lord! Hear all my praying, 

Out of the depths! 

How still the room was! She arose hur- 
riedly, as if to reach the door. Held out her 
hand towards me, and fell prostrate on the 
floor. Charles, with terror-stricken haste, bore 
her lifeless form from the room to her own bed. 


It was one of those long heavy swoons, when it 


seems almost impossible to recall life; and as 
Charles and I stood over her—speechless, but 
trying every restorative—we heard our guests 


depart, and the house fall into its natural re- | 


pose. A flutter of the eyelids, a convulsive 
movement of the fingers, and, with returning 
consciousness, her gentle eyes sought his; her 
hands met around his neck, and, with a burst 
of sobs, she cried: ‘‘O Charlie, I did not mean 
to trouble you!”’ 


It was too much for me—that childlike ex- 


pectation and acceptation of blame. I saw him 


stoop to kiss her, and lay his boyish head, with | 


all its curls, on her shoulder; and I dashed 
into my own room to have a good cry. I saw 
then we had broken her heart between us. I 
saw then how I loved her, and resolved that in 
me, henceforth, she should find the satisfaction 
of love. ‘‘Henceforth!’’ The ignorance of 
that word. 





IV. 

RESTLESSLY wandering about my room— 
thinking of Will Chester—lost to me forever ; 
of his wife, and her cold, cruel eyes; of my 
little sister’s broken and starved heart, and her 
childlike penitence, when her suffering made 
her the innocent means of marring her hus- 
band’s selfish pleasure ; of how to right this 
wrong, ere it was too late, the night wore on. 
It must have been midnight when I became 
aware that the murmuring I had heard some- 
time in the hall, as if in a dream, was voices, 
growing more distinct. It was my mother and 
her son. 

**Charles,’’ I heard, ‘if you yield to Dorcas 
in these foolish whims, you will only make 
yourself trouble. There is nothing like show- 
ing yourself firmly determined not to encour- 
age such nonsense. It is nothing in the world 
but nervousness—all imagination, and want of 
will or self-control. She is no more ill, and no 
different in any way from any other women. 
And the world is full of mothers. If she were 


more energetic, and industrious about active 
work—instead of reading all the time—she | 
would be well enough. But there is nothing 
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so easy to get up, by fanciful persons, as faint- 
ing, and nothing so likely to create a sensation, 
Only take my advice. Be perfectly unmoved 
by such influences, and they will soon cease, 
I was mortified at the display to-night. And 
Mrs. Chester smiled upon you so commiserat- 
ingly. Oh, how different she is!’’ she contin- 
ued, moving nearer my door, as if in sudden 
apprehension of waking D’or. Those keen 
| mother eyes watched Charles as he listened— 

listened as, I will be just enough to believe, 

he would not have done to any one but his 

idolized mother—to him the embodiment of 
| every practical common sense virtue. 

“It is too late, of course, now, Charles, as 
you are both married; but at the time you 
wrote of your interest in her, you should have 
told me—not merely of her stylish elegance and 
ease ; but that, though poor herself, the unele, 
from whom she has inherited so much, was in 
| feeble health. I should not have been so set 

against it then, Charlie. And, after all, you 

have married no money. Ok! I have been so 
| unfortunate with my children, and all from 
| love of them.” 
| Ambition, not “love of them,’ 7 could have 
| said; but, struck with the sudden knowledge 
that a double mystery—a double sin and sor- 
| row—lay in this marriage of Will Chester, 
whom I had loved, with Ellen Ames, the be- 
loved of my brother, I leaned against my half 
open door speechless. 

“‘Mother,”’ said Charles, ‘“‘ you would not 
listen to me. You would not even see her 
when I urged it. Do you remember what you 
wrote me about ‘a lover’s rhapsodies ?’” 

“But how did I know that this uncle was 
suddenly to die and leave her a fortune ?—and 
just as it was too late, and she was actually 
married to Chester.”’ 

“What is the use of regretting it ?’’ he cried, 
passionately, smiting his hands together. “Tt 
is too late—too late for any of us. She is as 
unhappy as I, poor thing! she told me so to 
night.” 

“Tt can’t be helped. We are not the first 
persons who have made such mistakes in life.” 

** And as for D'or, poor child! she loves me, 
anyway ; and if I had dreamed there was the 
least bit of that confounded fancy for Ellen 
lingering, I would not bave asked her to marty 
me. Indeed, I would not have done her that 
wrong. I don’t know how it came about. I 
was enraged at Ellen for marrying Chester— 
professing to love me ; and I mistook anger fot 
indifference, I suppose. Just then I met D'or 
Merivale, and she was so different ; I was glad 
she was different ; it was a comfort and repose. 
I thought it was love I felt ; and it must have 
been, for I was so happy with her at first ; I 
wish I could ever be so happy again. And 
thought you would be sure to like her, mother.’ 

“My dear son, don’t accuse me of injustice 
' toyour wife. She does very well undoubtedly j 
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only you must not let her rule you by tears and 
scenes, as Weak women always do.”’ 

“Weil, well!’ said Charles, turning away 
impetuously, “it can’t be helped now, and I 
must bear it, I suppose.”’ 

At that moment through her open door, 
whence she had heard all, as I had heard, came 
D'or. How pale, how tall, how spirit-like she 
looked in her white wrapper, with her long hair 
falling loose around her! My mother and 
Charles stoodaghast. I was startled, and went 
towards her. 

“My husband,” she said, gently, laying her 
hand on his arm, “I thank you for saying you 
would not have done me this wrong—of giving 
but a half-love for my whole heart’s love—if 
you had known! I thank you for saying that, 
in any degree, it was love you once felt for me, 
and that you were happy for a little while. 
Yes, happy at first, oh! sow happy !’’ her eyes 
grew wild, her words hurried, and she stretched 
out her other hand fiercely towards my mother, 
“until you, cruel woman, rovbed me utterly! 
May God forgive you! I[ cannot, cannot?!’’ 

I saw the sudden shivers of her frame, the 
sudden drooping of her head, and rushed to 
her. ‘‘D’or, darling, for your own sake! for 
your child’s sake !”’ 

She flushed at that; it seemed to give her 
strength. ‘‘ You have been kind,”’ she said, 
but she waved me aside; and, with a sudden 
impulsive movement, throwing both arms 
around Chariie’s neck, sobbed: ‘‘O Charlie, 
my poor boy, be patient a little longer! Only 
a little while, and it can be helped! It will be, 
and you need bear it no longer! Oh! Iam 
glad I can make you, even in this way, happy 
again! Only be kind, won’t you—even if it 
should be, unhappily, like me—and ask her,” 
pointing to my mother, ‘‘to be kind—for your 
sake, not mine—to my poor—motherless—lit- 
tle—’’ 

We raised her from the floor in strong con- 
vulsions. My mother’s shriek, as she witnessed 
her own work, aroused the household. My fa- 
ther, with anxious haste, disappeared. for the 
physician. Nora, midst her tears, became my 
only help, for all the real care came on me; 
Charlie, in his despair, being worse than useless, 
and my mother and Ada sitting down stairs 
mute and powerless. 

All the rest of that night those fearful con- 
vulsions and heart-piercing cries. Morning 
dawned faintly in the east, and there was still 
no room for hope. Between those cries of 
agony the room was deatblike in its stillness. 
Even the robin’s cheerful note sounded dirge- 
like as he sang from the budding trees. Then 
came an interval of consciousness and super- 
natural strength, in which D’or spoke the 
Sweet words of faith I never can forget; and, 
begging me to keep her little diary always, 
compelled me to make the solemn promise of 
love and forgiveness towards Charlie, which 
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God has helped me keep. Oh! how short that 
interval, only to be measured by moments. 

Then our kind doctor, taking my hand to 
lead me from the room, said: ‘‘She is again 
unconscious. Go, while you can, and take the 
air. You will soon need all your strength. 
And take him with you. Comfort him if you 
can,” raising Charles from his prostrate posi- 
tion beside her bed, and putting my arm around 
him as he staggered towards the door. 

We went together to my dear old western 
window ; where, sinking on his knees, with his 
arms around my waist, and his head in my lap, 
he moaned: ‘‘ Ihave killed her, my poor little 
D’or! Yet I did love her; I do love her 
dearly !’’ 

“Tell her so!’ I cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she knows, perhaps she hears, more than we 
think, and it might be a comfort to her.”’ 

** Poor little girl!’ he said. ‘* How often she 
has asked me: ‘ Do you love me, Charlie?’ And 
I wouldn’t answer after a while; first from 
perversity or love of teasing, and then because 
I thought it silly. Opoor D’or! I told her so 
one day, and she has never, never asked me 
since; only looked it sometimes when she 
thought I didn’t see her. And she will never 
ask me again, my poor darling! Mabel,’”’ he 
cried, suddenly, with vehemence, “I shall hate 
that baby if it is the cause of D’or’s death !”’ 

I raised his face in my hands, resolved to 
speak the plain truth ; and, looking him steadily 
in the eyes, I said: ‘* Charlie, it will not be her 
baby that will make herdie. D’or has suffered 
too much in other ways to have strength for 
this trial. She has not met with the care or 
attention from any of us, not even you, Charlie, 
which a delicate, sensitive woman in her con-- 
dition needs, and ought to have. She has had 
too much anxiety and depression, and these 
mental emotions have exhausted her vitality. 
The doctor told me this was the trouble. He 
said her fearful suffering was owing to violent 
mental excitement. We may as well look at it 
boldly, Charlie. There is no virtue in blind- 
ness.”” 

What else could I say? I felt he had been 
wickedly blinded through prejudice and pas- 
sion ; and too well I knew that they, who sow 
as he had sown, must reap the whirlwind. Had 
JI fought and prayed so long against any linger- 
ing affection my heart might deceitfully conceal 
for Will—the husband of another—not to know 
how great a danger and sin his was in allow- 
ing, for a moment, the fascinations of Mrs. 
Chester to blind him to his duty? Was the 
self-reproach I was experiencing equal to the 
remorse he must suffer when sweet neglected 
D’or rose to our minds? I could not bid him 
hope she would live. I felt death would be a 
greater kindness to her than life had been. 
Alas! I knew too well now who it was I was 
disappointed in. 

He was dumb with grief and the cruel pangs 
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of accusing conscience. My tears feli on his 
sunny brown curls. Searching for my hand- 
kerchief in the pocket of the morning dress I 
had hastily thrown on, I drew out a paper. 
Not seeing—in fact, not thinking—that it was 
the one I supposed a letter from D’or to her 
father, I mechanically began to read verses in 
her delicate writing :— 
“* Twilight comes to me drearily now— 
Drearily, although the winter snow, 
Vanishing, leaves all the violets blue. 
“**or in the violets’ blue I see 
~weet baby eyes—mine own, that shall be— 
Eyes that may never be seen by me. 
“* Slowly are fading the sun’s last beams, 
Softly the gold on my window gleams, 
And mingles in with my twilight dreams, 
** Shall the hue of baby’s hair be gold, 
Twining and curling in sunny fold, 
Untouched by its mother’s fingers cold? 
“* Rosy the tinge of mountain and sky, 
Rosy the clouds now wandering by ; 
No rosy hopes in my pathway lie. 
“The rose on my baby’s cheek shail rest ; 
. Yet never be warmed ’gainst mother’s breast, 
Nor close to her loving lips be prest. 
“*Can I lonely sit, thinking of this, 
Ne’er one caress, ne’er one baby kiss, * 
Daring hope summer shall only bring biiss? 
“* How shall I bear this agonized strife? 
Must my life end when dawns this new life; 
My darling find a babe, but no wife? 


“*Q God! my prayer, weak though it be’ »— 


But, alas! here the prayer ended. God 
knows, not we, what the prayer was. Not for 
longer life for herself, I truly believe; except 
as woman’s utter self-abnegation would ask 


- for life, which was naught but pain, for her 


husband’s sake or her child’s. God knew the 
unuttered words. God was more merciful than 
we, who would have kept her. 

The setting sun shone in, and crowned, with 
a dim reflection of her martyr-crown, a cold 
dead mother and her cold dead child. A mo- 
ment’s consciousness ere the waves over- 
whelmed her, and this death, born of life, had 
sealed her ears forever, bore to her Charlie’s 
ardent cry :— 

“D’or, my own! my darling! forgive and 
love me!”’ 

For a moment the weary eyes grew brighter, 
and, where only moans had found a way into 
the outer world, fluttered a smile as she an- 
swered: ‘‘God knows I leve you, and have 
tried to be good.”’ 

The dear blue violets covered the mother and 
child in that narrow bed. MHeartsease lay, 
with faces full of sympathy and thought, un- 
derneath and around their cold feet. The pure 
baby cheek, pressed next her own, was not 
whiter than the waxen rosebuds which formed 
the cross within her hand, nor the lilies purer 
than her pure soul. Truly our D’or, our spot- 


less gold, had passed through the furnace, and 





| 





a 


come forth fit for the Master’s touch and super. 
scription ! 


I wish I might end here. I wish, with tell. 
ing you of the carefully attended grave, and 
the white cross—standing at the head of her 
who had borne the cross in life, and reaped the 
fruits of that wholesome but bitter tree in 
death—my words were done. But you asked 
me of ‘Charlie’s Wife,’”? and though—in my 
heart and mind—the name and title ended with 
her who sleeps the quiet sleep her first-born 
brought her, another bears it, and I must, 
though reluctant, speak. 

Perhaps D’or was not forgotten. I will try 
not to judge. And then most men are different 
from ourselves, and outgrow grief. The first 
pang perhaps they feel as sharp. But soon the 
world shuts it out. They have more to take 
their time, and minds, and thoughts. They do 
not sit all a dreary day—when the rain, pat- 
tering on the roof, reminds you, at every drop, 
of the last time you listened to that sound—in 
a room whose every article is filled with asso- 
ciations of that dear one—gone forever. In the 
desolation of an unbroken stillness they are 
not watching for those little feet on the stairs. 
In the waning twilight—the hour for coming 
home—they are not waiting for him who never 
comes. In the hush of midnight their hands 
are not searching for the tiny fingers which 
were wont to clasp them in sweet security; 
their eyes are not weeping bitter, fruitless tears, 
while the heart rends with its cry: “O God, 
why, why? 

This is woman’s lot, which a man seldom 
shares or understands. They stop you when 
you would speak the cherished name; they 
turn their eyes away when the dear face 
beams forth from canvas, saying, ‘‘ Do not speak 
of her,” while your heart cries, ‘‘ Do not forget.” 
There hides the sharpest thorn in your crown 
of sorrow—to see what you idolize, and cannot 
forget, forgotten so soon. 

Charlie was no more perfect in constancy 
than other men. Perhaps, in fact—if I would 
be just, and not let my love for D’or and my 
aversion for Ellen biind me—I should say it 
was natural and right the first love of his heart 
should reassert itself; not cruel or strange he 
should again yield to her power and influence; 
and to be expected that she—all the feeble love 
her cold and selfish nature was capable of 
being expended on Charles—should forget the 
agonies that Will (mine I will say now, since 
he is beyond the grave, and she the wife of an- 
other; my darling Will) suffered, during bis 
long illness, ere death reieased him and brought 
the fruition of the promise, “there shall be ne 
more pain.” 

Yes, she—Ellen Ames—the woman who 
looked slow response where I should have felt 
an ecstasy of rapture—when my Will said “my 
wife’”’—holds the dead D’or’s place; rules BY 
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father ; langhs at my mother’s authority ; de- 
clares what is proper for Ada to do or wear, 
since she has sunk her sentimentalism in the 
more substantial comfort of being Mrs. Harold 
Ames; she who ridicules Nora’s love match 
with the young country parson; and me, the 
maiden aunt, for living in Nora’s peaceful 
home, and finding happiness in her golden- 
haired D’or and black-eyed Willie ; who sends 
her own numerous babes to the tender mercy 
of foster-mothers ; ske—for which reason I must 
check my fiery temper while I speak of her— 
is now our Charlie’s wife. 





-_ 
ie al 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 
BY LYNT. 

IsTAND on the shore of the ceaseless river ; 
It singeth its song forever and ever; 
It telleth a tale of joy to me, 
A song of happiness, deep and free; 
The alder trees droop to the waves to hear, 
And the echo is whispered far and near. 
The children upon the bank at play, 
Gathering flowers to cast away, 
Pause in the midst of their thoughtless game 
To list to that song—'tis ever the same— 
“Happiness, pure, and deep, and free; 
Love, and hope, and joy for thee!” 


Alone I stand by the river shore; 

It singeth its song of joy no more; 

Sadly and slow its waves roll on, 

With ever and ever a low deep moan, 

Telling of joys that are long since passed, 
And hopes that are fled on the spring’s wild blast. 
The children are gone from the river side; 
They love not to watch its turbid tide, 

The lilies they gathered in lightsome play 
Are borne by the current far away. 

O’er them and my hopes it maketh its moan: 
“Forever and ever thou must walk alone!” 


— re 


OUR HANDS. 


THE human hand is so beautifully formed, 
it has so fine a sensibility, that sensibility 
governs its motions so correctly, every effort of 
the will is answered so instantly, as if the hand 
itself were the seat of that will ; its actions are 
80 free, so powerful, and yet so delicate, that it 
seems to possess a quality instinct in itself, and 
We use it as we draw our breath, unconsciously, 
and have lost all recollection of the feeble and 
ill-directed efforts of its first exercise, by which 
ithas been perfected. In the hand are twenty- 
nine bones, from the mechanism of which re- 
sult strength, mobility, and elasticity. On the 
length, strength, free lateral motion, and per- 
fect mobility of the thumb, depends the power 
of the hand, its strength being equal to that of 
all the fingers. Without the fleshy ball of the 
thumb, the power of the fingers would avail 
nothing, and, accordingly, the large ball formed 
by the muscles of the thumb is the distinguish- 
lng character of the human hand. 


SILENCE. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 
How shall the praise of silence best be told? 
To speak is silver, to hold peace is gold ; 
Thy word unspoken thou canst any day 
Speak, but thy spoken ne’er again unsay. 
EASTERN PROVERBS. 

SILENCE is one of the greatest virtues of 
individual character. To observe it requires 
often the highest style of philosophy. Speech 
is never so easy, but judicious utterance is al- 
ways difficult. ‘“‘A word fitly spoken” is a 
grand thing, a noble contribution to the happi- 
ness and progress of humanity ; but such a word 
is never spoken by the unreflecting and loqua- 
cious. Those utterances which give inspiration 
and cheer to our fellows, and add to the stock 
of the world’s truth and hope, drop only from 
the thoughtful and wise, and only from them 
in their most favored moments of thought and 
expression. ‘*‘No man is at all times wise,”’ 
says PLINY. If so, there are times when even 
a wise man should be silent, lest “‘ he speak un- 
advisedly with his lips.”’ For thus speaking 
only once in his eventful life, MOSEs, the wisest 
of men in his utterances, was not permitted to 
enter the Promised Land. FULLER observes 
very expressively regarding the right use of the 
tongue: “Five words cost Zacharias forty 
weeks’ silence.”’ 

Silence is often the sublimest kind of speech. 
Truth is never so impressive and heart-touch- 
ing as when it answers “‘neveraword.’”’ ‘The 
Bible often says much by saying nothing; its 
silences are teaching; like the dial, on which 
the shadow, as well as the light, gives informa- 
tion.”” Natureis always eloquent in her speech, 
but she is never so much more so in her silence. 
There is a grandeur in the peal of her thunders, 
in the swell of her oceans, and in the dash of 
her cataracts; but there is no voice equal in 
sublimity and impressiveness to that which in 
the hush of night breaks in upon the soul from 
her far-off million silent worlds. 

In the relations and contacts of life words are 
necessary, but they are happiest who use them 
with judgment and economy. Though silence 
is not always the mark of wisdom, yet generally 
the wisest men are the most noted for the few- 
ness of their words. They have ideas, and, 
when they speak, ideas, rather than words, are 
prominent in what they say. Men who think 
profoundly are too much absorbed in their 
meditations to lose valuable time in unneces- 
sary or much speaking. They are averse to 
the society of talkers; but, when in such 
society, they study men and women, and ana- 
lyze character, as they are wont to study books, 
and investigate subtle questions when alone. 
MONTESQUIEU remarks with much truth: 
‘Those who have few affairs to attend to are 
great talkers ; the less men think the more they 
talk.”” A learned ancient observes, respecting 





the philosophy and value of silence, as follows : 
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“T think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the Gods 
who knows how to be silent.”’ 

Though silence does not imply greatness or 
wisdom necessarily, yet it is always wise in 
persons to be silent on questions concerning 
which they are ignorant or but indifferently in- 
formed. The world has an unquestionable 
right to all the wisdom and truth there is in 
any One in order to the best good and highest 
welfare of society ; but it has no right to know 
the scarcity and inferior quality of any man’s 
ideas, unless he is very anxious to make a reve- 
lation on the subject. What if there are those 
who are 

*«___. reputed wise 
For saying nothing?” 
Is not that much credit due such for knowing 
themselves so much better than they would 
have others know them? The man who says 
nothing, because he has nothing to say, shows 
plainly that he knows himself, and this know- 
ledge is the first step to wisdom. He who 
thinks enough of himself in society to avoid 
exposing his lack of intelligence may yet, as 
has been done in a thousand instances, think 
himself into the respect of men of thought and 
culture. 

A courtier in the retinue of ALEXANDER the 
Great paid a visit to the studio of APELLEs, 
the celebrated painter, and was received with 
the consideration due tohis rank. This excited 
his vanity and talkativeness, which, unhappily, 
sallied forth upon the fine art in question, ex- 
posing his ignorance in a variety of questions 
and criticisms. APELLES interrupted him at 
length in an undertone: ‘‘Do you see those 
boys that are grinding my colors? While you 
were silent, they admired you, dazzled with the 
splendor of the purple and gold with which 
your habit glitters ; but, ever since you began 
to talk about what you do not understand, they 
have done nothing but laugh at you.’’ 

There is no little philosophy in silence when 
we consider the difficulty of speaking wisely in 
those cases which seem most provocative of 
speech. This difficulty arises not so much from 
want of intelligence as from the prejudices and 
hasty conclusions of men. Intellect and judg- 
ment are two different things ; in the same per- 
son there may be much of the former, and very 
little of the latter, and vice versa. There are 
those in every community who can write 
scholarly essays, deliver eloquent orations, or 
charm with the felicity and elegance of their 
conversation, who, at the same time, cannot be 
appreciative or just when speaking of the parts 
and performances of others. Nowhere, as in 
society, do men so faithfully exhibit their true 
character ; at no time are they so transparent 
and self-revealed as when they are passing on 
the merits and claims of their fellows. ‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, soishe.’’ His words 


are the reflection of his thought, and his thought 
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is the expression of his character; hence you 
have his character in the noble or unworthy 


| utterances he gives out concerning others. If 
| over their genius, wit, humor, humanity, or 


| goodness, 


| is inealeulable. 


his eye never sparkles, and his 
tongue never grows eloquent in praise, he may 
be very justly set down as a shabby specimen 
of a true man. 

There is wisdom in silence, because there is 
never anything to unsay. Here the advantage 
of the man of few words over the man of many 
“In the multitude of words 


| there wanteth not sin; but he that refraineth 


| 





his lips is wise.’’ Words are expressive, reader, 
but they can never tell what words have done 
to darken and sadden human history. Here 
and there humanity has suffered because brave 


| words were not thundered for the right; but 


who can reckon the number of hearts bleeding 
in earth’s homes, and the numbers lying pulse- 
less and still in its cemeteries and graveyards 
from words that ought never to have been 
spoken? Happy they who have so used the 
faculty of speech as not to have made it an in- 
strument of harm to their kind! Happy they 
who feel assured that there is no sorrow in the 
heart, and no gloom in the life-path of any mor- 


tal because of any word they have uttered! | 


Enviable, indeed, are all such, for ‘‘they are 
not in the roll of common men.” 

In our individual word-history, reader, how 
much, had we power, we would unsay? How 
gladly we would have for our answer “ex- 
pressive silence”’ to a thousand questions which 
in that history have wrong word-answers? How 
much better for us had we got through life thus 
far with fewer words and more thoughtful 
But, alas! what has been spoken can- 
not be unspoken. It only remains for us to be 
wiser and better for the future. He is wise 
who ‘‘ knows how to be silent ;’’ who knows how 
thoughtfully to anticipate the history into which 
his probationary life and deeds are so surely 
erystallizing—a history that before all worlds 
shall vindicate the wisdom and proclaim the 
moral grandeur of piety. Only they have lived 
in the high sense of the word who have given 
to the world whatever of truth or wisdom they 
had for their generation, and yet have so shaped 
their words in life as that they have said no 
thing they could wish from its effects upon 
others to unsay. Preferring the gold of silence 
to the silver of speech, be it our ambition, 
reader, to ‘‘ go and do likewise !”’ 


silence. 


oe 


WHERE education has been entirely neglect 
ed or improperly managed, we see the worst 
passions ruling with uncontrolled and incessant 
sway. Good sense degenerates into craft, and 
anger rankles into malignity. Restraint, whieh 
is thought most salutary, comes too late, and 
the most judicious admonitions are urged in 
vain.—Parr, 
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FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


THE 


Down in the grass, with the roses dropping 
their fragrant leaves around her, and the sum- 
mer wind just stirring the sunny curls that 
clustered about her broad, fair brow, little 
Madge Wilder knelt. No one ever thought of 
calling her anything else than “little Madge,”’ 
though she had passed her twentieth birthday, 
and called herself a woman. She was not only 
petite in figure, but so winning in every pose, 
that the words rose involuntarily to your lips. 
She had been wandering over the lawn this 
morning, her dress lifted daintily to avoid the 
dew which yet lingered on the grass, plucking 


| 
| 
| 


fragrant clover. Light words and pleasant 
laughter mingled during the next half hour, 
when, suddenly, Madge felt a leaf drop on her 
hand. She looked at it carefully to see that 


| there was no deception about it, and then a 


faint blush stole into her cheek, as she felt 
rather than saw whose hand had let it fall. 
She did not speak, but sat there twirling it 
carelessly in her white fingers. 

‘‘Here, Madge! I’ve found it!’’ exclaimed 


| Fred Hastings, coming round the other side of 


now and then a red rose, or a spray of great | 
after all, it’s only in the matter of a clover,’’ 


golden lilies, which still hung idly in her hand. 

Just now she had knelt down in eager quest 
of a four-leaved clover. Near her stood two 
men; one, young, like herself, with a counte- 
nance radiant with health and good-humor, 
laughing eyes, and a mouth entirely hidden by 
the curling brown moustache which had made 
him the declared admiration of all the young 
ladies gathered at Fairlawn for the summer: 
the other, a man in the prime of life, his hair 
just touched with gray, and the high forehead 
marked with lines of care, or grief, or disap- 
pointment. This was Paul Lyon, a man whom 
you could not look upon without feeling in- 
stinctively that there was much to reverence 
beneath the quiet, almost cold exterior ; a man 
whom more than one woman was anxious to 
please, but whom thus far in life no one had 
been able to win from his secluded ways until 
Madge Wilder crossed his vision. He thought 
her the very daintiest bit of created woman- 
hood, and sometimes wondered if she could 
ever learn to look with affection upon him, 
worn as he was with the world struggle. 

She looked up at these two presently, stand- 
ing there so quietly, watching her every mo- 
tion, with an arch glance and merry smile. 
“Come,”’ she said, ‘‘ you both know how much 
I want my clover-leaf, and yet you stand there 
as if you had quite forgotten that you came out 
here expressly to help me find it.”’ 

In an instant Fred Hastings was beside her, 
parting the damp grass, peering here and there, 
with eager eyes, as if certain he must be suc- 
cessful. ‘‘ What reward will you bestow on 
the one who makes you happy in possessing 
the coveted treasure, Miss Madge?” Fred asked 
it with a smile, which brightened his face won- 
derfully, 

She glanced up hastily, first at him, then at 
the silent figure leaning against the maple just 
beyond, and hesitated a moment. Then she 
spoke quietly, her eyes veiled by the long 
lashes, “‘ Whoever finds a four-leaved clover 
for me first, shall name his own reward.” 

A little thrill of delight shot over Paul Lyon’s 
face, and he too stooped down to the bed of 


her, ‘‘and now for my’”’— 

He had become silent ina moment, for Madge 
held up her hand, and he saw the tiny green 
leaf resting there, and the summer sunshine 
falling lovingly down upon it. 

‘““Well, Lyon, so you’re ahead of me; but, 


and he turned to Madge, who had risen and 
stood looking back to the house, saying, ‘‘ Let 


| me carry those lilies for you, Madge; I won’t 
| lose one by the way, I assure you.”’ 


But she would not surrender them, and so he 
walked back beside her, looking at her down- 
cast face, as if it had been the rarest picture in 
the world. 

Paul Lyon walked on the other side with a 
thoughtful look upon his face that was usual, 
and a rare smile lighting it up, that was quite 
unusual. He did not look at Madge, at least 
so Fred Hastings would have said, but it is 
certain that he did not miss one smile or look 
of the woman who walked so quietly by his 
side. 

Madge was but a woman, with all the ca- 


| prices of the sex, and for two weeks had been 


puzzled enough at Paul’s curious ways to 


| awaken a strong interest in him, but she would 


| 


| 
} 


not acknowledge, even to her own heart, the 
fact that she cared a good deal whether Paul 
Lyon loved her. Fred did; of that she felt 
sure, and I think the idea had never been an 
unpleasant one until just now, when she began 
to fear he might tell her of it. As this fear 
came upon her, she turned around with a shy, 
sweet smile, and said, laughingly :— 

“T am going to press my clover-leaf, Mr. 
Lyon, and keep it until I am a real old wo- 
man.’’ 

His face lost none of its brightness at the 
thought of her being a real old woman, some 
time in the future, and he smiled as if he would 
have made some reply, but just then Fred 
asked, ‘‘ What for, Madge?” 

‘‘To help me keep in remembrance to-day, 
when it shall have become a ‘dead yesterday, 
yonder.’ I dont think I could quite forget, 
without it, either; still, such associations go a 
great way in our memories. Just the same 
spell of sunshine and summer cannot always 
be invoked, but this little leaf will certainly 
bring me back some of the charm of this morn- 
ing.”’ 


Fred stared at her in dumb surprise. Madge 








1 wo 





grew more and more a riddle to him every day ; 
she had gradually laid aside some of her little 
oddities, and showed oftener, now, the pure 
womanly in her nature. Fred called it ‘‘the 
angel side,’’ and felt some hesitation as to 
whether it had been his touch that had wrought 
the change. He drew in his breath quickly at 
the doubt, and resolved to test the thing before 
night. As a good many things, however, es- 
cape us that we set our hearts upon, so, after 


all, the day went by like any other day, and | 


Fred was as much in the dark as ever when he 
bade Madge a merry good-night just outside 
the parlor door. 

The swift-winged days went by, and the last 
day of their stay came in with a blue sky, balmy 
air, and a myriad of red-throated warblers 
filling the air with joyous melody. Paul Lyon 
had met her on the porch the nigh? before, and 
asked her to ride this morning, and she came 
down early to fulfil her promise. Very beauti- 
ful she looked to Paul’s partial eyes, as the 
glance he bestowed upon her told her as plainly 
as words could have done. The golden glory 
of her hair escaped from her cap to fall in half 
curls over the little blue velvet jacket, and just 
as she lifted her hand to tie it back with the 
loosened ribbon, Fred Hastings came hastily 
out. ‘Off so early, Madge, and alone?” 

“Can you not see that I am not alone?” she 
said, a little pettishly, for just then the man’s 
freedom wounded her. 

“Oh, Lyon. Well, don’t stay too long, for 
we must gather our roses while the dew is on 
them,” and a whisper, which no one but Madge 
heard, finished the sentence, and at the same 
time called up a rosy blush to the delicate face. 

“I do not understand you,” she said, at 
length, without lifting her eyes. 

“It doesn’t matter. Only don’t fail to un- 
derstand yourself, Madge ;’’ the last words were 
raised just a trifle in tone, so that Paul Lyon 
heard them distinctly. ‘*Take good care of 
Madge, and don’t let her ride too far,’’ he said, 
carelessly, to Lyon, as if her weifare did not 
concern more than one of them. 

The words, the tone, all taken together, 
were, to Paul Lyon, a sign of ownership—very 
loving ownership, it was true, but so unplea- 
sant to him was the mere hint, that his face 
grew white in a moment. 

Madge rode on a few moments in silent 
thought, while her very heart ached with think- 
ing of the disguise which had been so thought- 
lessly forced upon her. Perhaps not altogether 
thoughtlessly, either, and she felt at that mo- 
ment as if she almost hated Fred Hastings; a 
moment later, and her kind heart relented, 
and, driving the frown from her face, she 
turned to her companion. ‘“ Are you thinking 
that our pleasant circle will be quite broken up 
after to-day, Mr. Lyon?” 

**¥Yes'; we leave here like the birds, at the 
first touch of frost,” slightly shivering as he 
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said it. ‘I wonder if any of us will ever re- 
turn as we are to-day ?”’ 

** All of us, I hope; but who can tell? A 
year brings so many changes.’’ 
| “True. Though of hope we may have 
| something left, we always have most of fear, [ 
think.”’ 

“Not you, Mr. Lyon; I count you a brave 
man among my heroes,” blushing faintly as the 
words left her lips. 

**You do not know me sufficiently well, Miss 
| Wilder. In some cases I would, I am sure, 
| prove the veriest coward.” 

**T cannot believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*T suppose because I have not known you 
| so.”” 

‘We may be brave in all senses but one, my 
friend ; yet cowards, after all life’s discipline, 
| where our dearest hopes are concerned.” 

She looked up with a faint smile when he 
said this, but of the many emotions written on 
her face, the yearning love which shone forth 
from her very soul, he read—and translated it 
pity. 

A soft south wind, which bent the blossom- 
ing grass aside, lifted Madge’s golden cuils, 
and, as Paul stooped to look at her saddle, 
they were blown directly across his face. He 


| gathered it allin his hand and held it to his 


face a moment; then, as he released it, he 
turned to her with a remonstrance written on 
his face. ‘‘ You are so like a child to me, yet, 
Madgie, that I sometimes fear for you. I find 
myself wondering what your lot will be in life, 
and dread lest it should be a clouded one.” 
“Do you care so much, then?’’ she asked, 


| not venturing to lift her eyes to his own. 





‘© Oh, my darling!’ Then, with a great sigh, 
that found its way straight to Madge’s tender 
heart, ‘Forgive me if, in the sorrow of the 
moment, I have forgotten what J ought, of all 
men, to have remembered.”’ 

Pride sealed her lips for an instant ; then she 
looked up to him with a face in which was 
blended the very sweetest humility and a noble 
resolution. ‘ What had you forgotten, Paul?” 

He grew paler at the sound of her gentle 
question, but turned at once to answer her. 
““Itis your right to know, little Madge, though 
I had thought never to tell you; I know you 
love him best, dear child ; but oh, let me think 
one moment what joy it would have been could 
I have stood in his place! Do you know,” he 
said, choking down a sob, “‘ what a bright pic- 
ture I had drawn for myself?” 

‘*No,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘ tell me.” 

“Tt was the day when you promised a reward 
to the one who should find you a clover-leaf. I 
had nothing to choose but your love, child, and 
I had dreamed the day might come when I 
should dare to ask you for it; visions of 4 
cheerful home, which your voice shonld make 
as charming as the birds made the morning; 
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which your smile should brighten like the noon- 
day, were you mine. Ah, Madge, you must not 
call me a brave man any longer!’’ 

“ And now,”’ she faltered, ‘‘for you may yet 
claim the fulfilment of my promise.”’ 

“Now, if you will only give me that one poor 
little clover-leaf, to take aw2zy with me, I will 
strive earnestly to be content.”’ 

‘“ Leave that to me,’’ she cried, tears running 
down her fair cheeks and dropping on his hand ; 
“it is all I have of yours.” 

He looked at her in doubt, then asked, hast- 
ily. ‘‘Had I spoken sooner, Madge, would 
you have paused to weigh my claim against 
his ?”’ 

“He has no claim, save in your imagination, 
Paul.” 

“No claim, Madge! Dear little one, do you 
mean this ?’’ 

“Stop, Paul! Do not shame me.”’ 

“My darling,’ he added, gathering her up 


|e =) 


close against his throbbing heart, ‘‘ will you give | 


yourself to me? My life has been a broken 
and a scarred one—some time I will tell you of 
it; but if you can give me a word of hope, 
there will be light at last.”’ 

She looked at the noble, kindly face, with its 
lines of grief and care ; at the silver threads that 
crept out to sight amid the raven blackness of 
his hair; at the dear eyes, with such unutter- 
able longing in them, and then she put her 
hands in his, saying, simply, ‘‘I do love you, 
Paul. Will you leave me my clover-leaf?’’ 

“Until the day you give yourself with it,” 
he said, tenderly. ‘‘ My wife will let me share 
her memories, when she looks at it, years from 
now, I know.”’ 

Madge only smiled, but she did not draw her 
hands from his firm clasp. 

The sunshine had robbed the roses of all 
their dew iong before Paul Lyon and Madge 
Wilder dismounted at the front piazza, and 
Fred Hastings was waiting impatiently, walk- 
ing up and down as he watched the road. 

It required some self-control to meet his 
glance unflinchingly, but Madge did it, and 
with a hasty, gay good-morning, she hastened 
up the stairs. It was late in the afternoon be- 
fore Fred found an opportunity of speaking to 
her, and then she was standing alone in the 
half twilight when he came into the room. She 
dropped into a chair by the window as he drew 
hearer, and mutely awaited what he had to say. 

He leaned over the back of her chair, saying 
only, ‘‘ Dear Madge, have you no word for me, 
after hiding from me all day long?” 

She drew away from him, vexed and ashamed, 
hardly knowing how to reply. But when he 
Would have said more, she found her voice. 
“Hush!” she said, with a motion of entreaty, 
“I must not stay here now.” 

“Madge, do you not know how much I love 
you?’ 

“Do not say it—I”’— 
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But just then she heard Paul’s voice under 
the window, and in a moment more he came in 
with his hands full of roses. ‘‘ Madge, little 
one, are you here ?’’ 

ro. 

*“ Well, come here, then. I want to crown 
you queen of my summer. Do you not see 
that Iam growing young again?’ Then see- 
ing Fred, who stood looking at him in amaze- 
ment, and, taking in Madge’s look of entreaty, 
he said, ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Hastings, but this 
little girl has given herself to me, and I want 
to mark the day with flowers.”’ 

The roses, half of them, dropped from his 
hands as Fred left the room, crashing the door 
together behind him, but as Madge smiled and 
bent her head, he took her face between his 
hands and bent his own to meet it. 

**T think I will gather iny roses from a sweeter 
garden hereafter, Madge,” and he left a fond 
kiss on either cheek. 

Still she was silent. 

‘Tam sorry for him, dear child, for I can mea- 
sure his loss by my gain; but he should have 
been a swifter searcher for the clover-leaf.”’ 

Madge looked up, blushing very rosily, as 
she remembered the kisses, at once so strange 
and so sweet, and said, ‘‘I am satisfied, dear 
Paul.’’ 

And Paul thought, as the years went by, and 
the sad lines faded out of his face, and his fair 
young wife walked beside him, that God had 
been very good to him, and he thanked Him 
out of a full heart, into which content, like 2 
beautiful dove, sank to rest. 


tiie 


SABBATH EVENING. 
BY LOU H, PARNALL,. 
Tue shades of eve are round us closing, 
Another Sabbath day has gone; 
Our thoughts and words are now in heaven 
To bless us, or to make us mourn. 
In letters bright they will reward us 
A place of bliss in that fair home, 
Or with a thundering voice proclaim‘us 
Forever given to death’s dark gloom. 


Another Sabbath day has ended, 
O God! forgive us for all sin, 
And grant us in the coming hours 
Religious hearts, and pure within. 
Make us to love this day, and serve Thee, 
To bless Thy great and glorious power, 
So that when Death demands our bodies 
We ean with joy approach that hour. 


Another Sabbath day has left us, 
The autumn breezes softly sigh, 
Sweet church-bells chime the evening worship, 
Receive our prayers, O Lord, on high. 
And let us have a taste of heaven, 
Of that great bliss Thou shalt bestow ; 
Grant us, to ali that grace be given 
To love and worship Thee below. 


—— -— —~)eem 


DOING good is the only certainly happy ac- 
tion of a man’s life.—Sidney. 
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SARAH’S SCHOOL. 
BY QUAINT. 

AWAY up among the hills of Pennsylvania 
is the old-fashioned little town of S———, and 
highly offended would the good people of that 
place be if any one should insinuate that 1t was 
other than the most charming spot he had ever 
beheld. The country people for miles around 
speak of ‘“‘going to town”’ with as much im- 
portance as we talk of a European tour, and, 
doubtless, many of them anticipate the trip 
with as great expectations as their city brethren 
do “‘a little run on the old Continent.’”” The 
inhabitants of that section of country speak a 
barbarous lingo, dignified by the name of 
** Pennsylvania Dutch,’’ which differs from the 
pure German tongue only in this respect—that 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman will stare in blank 
amazement at a German without understand- 
ing one word that he says, and a German will 
preserve discreet silence if addressed in the 
dialect, for the very good reason that he cannot 
discern what on earth the Dutchman is talking 
about. I have seen the experiment tried with 
the above result; but one word seems equally 
common to both—the expressive *‘ yaw!”’ 

Kinder hearts never beat than within the 
bosoms of some of these old-fashioned people, 
and, under their rough outer guise, good im- 
pulses and true principles flourish just as well, 
and sometimes better than beneath the polished 
exterior of more refined and enlightened mor- 
tals. Victor Hugo speaks truthfully when he 
says that “the true man is that which exists 
under what is called man. The vulgar error is 
to mistake the outward husk for the living 
spirit.”’ 

Among these people Sarah Chapman came, 
for the delightful purpose of imparting useful 
knowledge to the sturdy and obtuse youngsters, 
of whom there was a liberal supply, in almost 
every household. In a few words, I can tell 
you that the aforesaid young lady was a small, 
black-eyed, black-haired specimen of two-and- 
twenty, who, casting aside with magnificent 
disdain all advantages of wealth and social 
position, determined to immolate herself on 
the altar of pedagogueism, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the rising generation, but really for 
the banishment of the horrible fiend ennui, that 
beset her ceaselessly. 

Great was the consternation, loud the re- 
monstrances of the assembled conclave, con- 
sisting of Uncle and Aunt Hall and Cousins 
Gus and Nettie, when Sarah announced to 
them her resolve. 

“Who ever heard of such an abominable 
idea?” exclaimed Nettie, in great disgust. 

“Sarah Chapman, are you positively in- 
sane?” queried Aunt Hail, solemnly, while 
her spouse looked grimly over his spectacles at 
his niece, albeit, a twinkle crept into his brown 
eyes ; and Gus muttered, sotto voce, ‘‘ J know; 
it’s "cause Ben Lane’s gone.” 





| 


| words. 








‘*Many persons are obliged to have such 
ideas, Nettie,’’ retorted Sarab, flushing with 


| vexation ; ‘“‘and as for insanity, auntie, was it 


9 


ever known in our family ? 

**But you surely can’t mean such a thing,” 
said Nettie, plaintively. 

“With your prospects and position, it is ab 
solute folly. Situated as you are, what more 
can you want?” asked Aunt Hall, and Gus- 
tavus added his mite with, “ You’re a born 
goose, Sarah Chapman.” 

The individual addressed remained unmoved 
under this brisk fire, and answered with flinty 
**T have determined to teach school 
because I am sick of this eternal, monotonous 
round. I do next to nothing, and accomplish 
no good in the world, but if I adopt a teacher's 
calling, I may be able to implant in some 
young minds noble and true principles,- and 
who knows but, from the little I can do, great 
results may spring ?” and the young lady grew 
enthusiastic. 

“Great aches from little toe corns grow,” 
quoted wicked Gus. 

“Much good you’ll do among a troop of 
dirty urchins,”’ said Nettie, ironically. “ You, 
who are so particular about your own toilet, 
too.”’ 

‘Sarah, I must remonstrate against such 
absurdity. Mr. Hall, do say something, and 
not sit there like a post!” said Aunt Hall, ad- 
dressing her husband. 

“Yes, uncle, do speak,” appealed the reftac- 
tory niece, “and help me against this artillery 
of words. Auntie has always spoiled me, and 
now, for the first time in my life, she wants fo 
thwart me.”’ 

Mr. Hall adjusted his spectacles, cleared his 
throat, and announced his decision. ‘If Sarah 
is so anxious to teach, I see no great objection 
to it.” (A feminine duet of “Oh, hear him!” 
and Gus says, “‘Hear! hear!’’) “I do not 
think that she realizes what are the trials of 4 
teacher’s lot; still, if she wants to learn them, 
let her try it.’’ 

Sarah smiled gratefully, and said, “ Now, 
auntie, you will let me have my own way, and 
Miss Nettie, you can use your little tongue @ 
better purpose than scolding at me. Gus not 
being ‘ grown up,’ does not enter into consider 
tion.”’ 

A growl from the latter named individual, 
and meek quiescence on the part of the two 
ladies was the result of this wordy war. 

“How will you obtain a situation, my dea 
asked Mr. Hall. 

“IT have one,” replied Sarah, blushing, “to 
teach in a country school in S———. The 
teacher appointed fell sick, and the directors 
advertised for another. I answered immed 


” 


rr” 


ately, and was accepted, my application being 
the first one.”’ 

“ Away up there,” said her uncle, surprised, 
while aunt and Nettie looked unutteraple 
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things, and Gus hummed “A life in the woods 
for me.”’ 

“But, my child, you cannot speak Dutch,”’ 
continued Mr. Hall, ‘‘and that is more com- 
monly used than English there.”’ 

“Why, uncle, I speak German fluently ; you 
taught me yourself, and say so.” 

“T fear you will find the two very different ; 
but do as you please, my dear,”’ and the worthy 
uncle turned to resume the perusal of his paper. 

In truth, the good man had been much exer- 
cised in mind because of Sarah’s manifest rest- 
lessness and discontent, since the defection of 
handsome Ben Lane, an arrant flirt, who made 
hot love to the young lady, and then suddenly 
cooled, when a new face appeared, and ‘‘a 
change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 
Mr. Hall felt sure that Sarah now thoroughly 
despised the man; but it is a hard thing to 
worship idols, and then find them but clay; 
and the kind, keen-sighted uncle, remembering 
a chapter in his own experience, sympathized 
silently with his niece in her unseen trouble. 
He felt certain that some change of scene would 
help his niece to forget the fickle fellow, and, 
while trying to devise something of the kind, 
without letting her suspect for a moment that he 
even guessed at her secret, she unconsciously 
furthered his design, and he gladly acquiesced 
in her plans. 

Sarah had never known other care than that 
of these kind relatives, for her parents died 
during her infancy, and fortunate was she to 
find such loving hearts willing to receive and 
adopt her as their own. Her life had been all 
sunshine, until this little flirting episode, and, 
although her heart yet remained unstirred in its 
depths, still the surface of its waters had been 
troubled sufficiently to cause her sore pain, but 
she was too proud to acknowledge it even to 
herself, and became restless and irritable with- 
out knowing exactly why it was. 

It being settled that Sarah should do as she 
liked, hasty preparations were made for her 
departure from Trenton. She was oblivious to 
Gustavus’ inquiries as to “‘ whether there were 
windmills up there to fight?” “if the price of 
sour krout had riz,’ etc., and turned a deaf ear 
to Nettie’s doleful lamentations. Aunt Hall 
supplied her with so many warm wraps, that 
Sarah merrily told her that she did not intend 
emigrating to Alaska. Gus stood around, first 
on one foot then the other, surveying the opera- 
tion of packing, and singing “I go mit Hans to 
Sharmany,” to Nettie’s immense indignation. 

One cold December morning Sarah, with bag- 
gage duly checked for S———, stood on the 
Platform awaiting the train that was to bear 
her away. At the last minute Nettie said, dis- 
consolately, ‘‘O Sarah, do turn round and come 


home. I shall be so awfully cold, sleeping 
alone.” 


“You must come back the very minute you 
are tired of it,” said Aunt Hall. 








**Sarah, can’t I come to your skule onct?”’ 
whined Gus, mischievously ; and Uncle Hall, 
as he kissed his niece, said, earnestly, ‘‘ God 
bless you, my dear ; come home as soon as you 
want to, if it is to-morrow. We shall miss you 
sorely.’”’ 

Tears came to Sarah’s eyes, but the engine 
was puffing and panting, and, before she was 
seated, it was off. 

The long ride through the mountainous coun- 
try was delightful. The road wound around 
at the base of the ridge, and by the side of the 
river; which looked a smooth plain of ice, with 
but a dark streak in the centre to tell where the 
water ran swiftly in its channel ; and on either 
side the everlasting hills reared their snow- 
crowned heads. Sarah did not weary of the 
scenery, and felt almost sorry when, about 
noon, the town of § was reached. It was 
a very small place, she thought, although beau- 
tifully located ; and, as she beheld the strange 
faces that stared unwinkingly at her, as she 
stood upon the platform, a feeling of loneliness 
and homesickness came upon her. Before leav- 
ing Trenton, she had made arrangements by 
letter, for a boarding-house, and now deter- 
mined to inquire for the place ; so, stepping to 
the ticket-office, she asked of a man who sat 
therain on a high stool, “‘where Jacob Klein 
resided.”’ 

‘“‘Ten mile out,’ replied the official, con- 
cisely, without raising his head. 

Sarah stood aghast, almost certain that her 
ears were deceiving her, and the man looking 
up, said, civilly, ‘‘ You had better go to the 
hotel, miss, perhaps some one is there to meet 
you,’’ and descending from his perch he point- 
ed out the building. 

Sarah picked her way through the snow, 
until she reached the plain, comfortable look- 
ing house. A tall, angular woman with red 
ear-rings, and a waterfall like a door-knob, 
came to the steps and courteously invited the 
stranger to come in. Sarah stood irresolute, 
and the woman said: ‘If you’re the school- 
ma’am, Jacob had come up for you a-ready, but 
he went along to the blacksmith’s onct, and 
said you should wait for him here. He’ll be 
back till three o’clock. Won’t you have din- 
ner?”’ No, Sarah would take nothing, she was 
too anxious to eat. 

While waiting in the little sitting-room she 
said to the woman, ‘‘ The ticket agent says that 
Klein’s is ten miles from here; he was surely 
mistaken.”’ 

“Oh, no, it’s about ten mile, more or less,” 
was the reply. 

**But why should I board so far from town ?”’ 

** Because Klein’s house is nighest the school- 
house.” And, much to her dismay, Sarah 
learned that instead of teaching in 8 , as 
she supposed, the field of her labors was ten 
miles away; but this was the nearest town, 





' and thus the mistake occurred. After waiting 
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an hour, during which she was informed that 


old Jacob was “rich, with a heap of money at 
interest a-ready,’’ that individual made his ap- 
pearance in a low, red sleigh, drawn by a fat 


old farm horse, that poked out its nose with a | 


look that said, as plainly as words could, “I 
take the world easy.”’ 

“Ten miles with that conveyance,” inly 
groaned Sarah, but a smile curved her lips as 
she imagined Nettie’s horror at such a situa- 
tion. 

Old Jacob, clad in homespun, with boots 
startling to behold, because of their immense 
size, nodded kindly to the young lady, as he 
said: “You ish de school-ma’am. I take you 
along home wiz me. Where ish de trunk ?” 

** At the station,’”’ replied Sarah. And, after 
some delay, they started off, with the trunk 
‘up end in front,’’ as Jacob said. 

A long ride it seemed to the weary girl, for 
the roads were in many places filled with high 
drifts, and the old man was obliged to turn 
into fields, and go around at the base of hills, 
and through farm-yards, which took them 
several miles further than going by the usual 
route. They passed through at least half a 
dozen clusters of houses distinguished by the 
name of the great man of the place with “‘ville”’ 
attached. Five or six houses, a blacksmith 
shop, tavern, and store, was Steinville, or 
Wienville, or Rienville, as the case might be. 
Gradually even these signs of civilization—but 
not enlightenment—ceased ; the road became 
more difficult, and the stout horse struggled 
panting through the snow with energy that 
Sarah would have thought impossible from its 
appearance. Now she could see the grand 
mountains, white-covered and stretching away 
in a long chain as far as the eye could reach ; 
and part of the way lay through dense woods, 
where for miles they did not meet a living 
creature. 

Sarah began to feel uncomfortable as the 
loneliness oppressed her spirit, and, though not 
naturally a coward, her imagination conjured 
unpleasant pictures. ‘‘How do I know what 
this old man is?” she thought. “He might 
murder me in this desolate place, and no one 
ever knowit.”” She cast a furtive glance at his 
kindly, but rugged and homely face, and in- 
stantly felt ashamed of her foolish fear. Jacob 
was disposed to be communicative, and evi- 
dently expected his companion to be equally 
so. He said that he had ‘no children along 
home to go to school, but Katrina and Sophy 
were at home. Katrina was a nice girl, but 
she was sick now ; and Sophy was kind of still 
a-ready, for she fell onct, and hadn’t never been 
anything too smart since.” 

Now straggling houses came into sight, and 
all alike they seemed to Sarah’s bewildered 
view. -They all stood on hills, as if to catch 
every winter wind that blew; were all made of 
plank, were square and weather-beaten, with 








no shutters ; and all had green or blue paper 
curtains at the windows. Isolated and com- 
fortless they looked, and not a tree stood near 
them, for the orchard was either on the hill-side 
or in the sheltered valley. The barn, generally 
a larger and better building than the dwelling- 
house, was always near the orchard, and in the 
comfortable farm-yard cows hunted up corn- 
stalks with their noses, and sheep shivered 
under sheds or near the barn doors. Every 
place looked the same, and Sarah could have 
thought that by some inexplicable fatality they 
were always passing the same house. 

At last they reached one that she imagined 
was perched on a higher hill than the others, 
it looked squarer and more weather-beaten, its 
paper curtains were bluer and greener, the barn 
seemed larger, a greater number of cows rooted 
up corn fodder, and more sheep stood shivering 
under sheds, and here at its gate Jacob stopped. 
Three stout, overgrown lads sauntered froma 
shed, and took the horse, meanwhile conversing 
with their father in what appeared to Sarah a 
most unintelligible medley of English and Ger- 
man ; but she was toocold to think much about 
it, and with stiffened, aching limbs followed 
the man down a long garden-path to the house. 
A Maltese cat sat on the door sill, and Jacob 
lifted it gently away, then entered a wide entry, 
and turned into a small apartment at the right, 
where was an old-fashioned wood stove with a 
bright fire. Several bricks lay on top of it, and 
Jacob, lifting one of them, bade Sarah take her 
shoes off, and put her feet on that to warm 
them, which she gladly did, and, as he then 
went out, she surveyed her surroundings. 

This was evidently the best room. <A home- 
made carpet graced the floor; two corner cup- 
boards, with red painted doors, and small panes 
of glass inserted therein, revealed quaint China, 
bedecked with many colored flowers, curiously 
cut tumblers of glass, and shining cutlery. Two 
yellow painted chests of drawers, with great 
claw feet, and grinning brass griffins for han- 
dles, stood against the wall. They were so high 
that Sarah could not have reached their tops, 
even if standing on tiptoe; and, probably be 
cause of this being a place of safety, they were 
ornamented with plaster of Paris figures, absurd 
looking angels arrayed in green, with prepos 
terous yellow wings. These, judging from 
their prominent position, were undoubtedly 
considered works of high art. A red table, 
covered with a homespun linen cloth, stood 
under a window, and upon it lay an ancient 
book on farming, a Bible, hymn book, and 4 
copy of “ Lives of the Martyrs,’ gaudily illue 
trated with astonishing pictures. : 

While taking this quiet inventory, Sarah be 
came conscious of that disagreeable sensation 
(call it from psychology or what you please) 
that many feel when enduring the fixed gaze of 
an unseen person. Turning her head, she saW 
almost behind her a door that stood wide ope 
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into a small room, and in a bed opposite to it 
lay a@ woman, who stared immovably with 
round unwinking eyes at the stranger. Her 
features were repulsively ugly, and the pallor 
of sickness rendered them ghastly in the ex- 
treme; a brown homespun night-dress envel- 
oped her emaciated form, and her arms were 
thrown out on the bed, making her thin hands 
lock like claws against the dark coverlet. 
Sarah felt a thrill of disgust creep over her as 
she thought: ‘‘ This must be the sick Katrina.”’ 

The stillness of the house was sepulchral, 
broken only by the ticking of a tall, old-fash- 
ioned clock that stood primly in a corner. 
There were three of these antiquated pieces of 
furniture in the house; one having belonged to 
Jacob’s father, the other to his wife’s paternal 
ancestor, and the third was possessed wholly 
and entirely by the old man and his frau. ‘ But 
the other two we stopped a-ready,”’ said they, 
“for Katrina didn’t like their noise.”’ 

While Sarah sat in the dusk, wishing that 
somebody or something would stir, a door 
opened, and a stout, stupid-looking girl, with 
very red cheeks, attired in the universal but- 
ternut-colored homespun, entered, and went to 
a cupboard for some of the hoarded China. 
Her shoes were clumsy, and she moved with 
about as much grace as one might expect from 
alog of wood. In fact, the women all walked 
thus ; and, as Sarah said afterwards, she longed 
to poke, or pinch, or shake them, to ascertain if 
they were flesh and blood, or only wooden 
statues endowed with the power of motion. 

Tea was soon ready in the kitchen, a large 
Troom with dark rafters overhead, and white 
floor smooth with constant scouring. Every 
thing was marvellously clean, and not a spot 
or stain indicated that culinary operations were 
ever performed there; but, if not, from whence 
came the supper? Ham, eggs, potatoes, dried 
fruit, apple butter, pickles, preserves, smoked 
sausages, cakes, and tea were spread upon a 
table in a style amazing to unsophisticated city 
eyes; but Sarah, being 

‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 
ate most plentifully, for she was prosaically 
hungry. She now saw Mrs. Klein, a short wo- 
man with a homespun dress, with a tuck in it 
teaching to her ankles, and made, as Sarah had 
in childhood fastened dolls’ dresses, without 
Tegard to shape or fitness. On her head was a 
huge quilted hood of the same material as her 
dress ; and Mrs. Klein evidently considered it 
an indispensable article of her toilet, for she 
Sat, walked, ate, drank, and, for aught Sarah 
knew, slept in it. None of the family spoke 
English except Jacob and Katrina, still they 
understood it to a certain extent, but when ad- 
dressed in German stared as if petrified. 

“Where is the school-house ?”’ Sarah asked 

in that tongue, as they sat at table. 





Sensation on the part of all but Jacob, who 


said: “‘Talk Englese, won’t you? We no 
understand.”’ 

And Sarah descended from her German stilts, 
and ‘‘talked Englese.’’ With careful listening 
she could comprehend much that was said, but 
declared emphatically to herself that she never 
would learn to speak the jargon. 

Feeling much fatigued, she expressed a wish 
to retire immediately after tea, and was shown 
to a room over the kitchen by Sophy, who then 
proceeded to depart with the candle. But 
Sarah informed her with many gestures that 
she could not undress in the dark, and the girl 
comprehending left the light on the table. 
Left alone Sarah sat down on an old chest, 
and looked curiously about, for she had never 
seen such a queer old house and furniture in 
her life. She had read of such things, and now 
here they were, and here was she, in this odd 
place and with these strange people. It was 
quite romantic; nevertheless there was an in- 
describable sinking at her heart when she 
thought of home. The roof of her apartment 
was slanting, and the walls were unplastered. 
From beam to beam ropes were stretched, upon 
which hung many colored waistcoats, pants, 
dresses, and petticoats; and, as they swayed 
gently to and fro, moved by currents of air that 
blew through the chinks, they cast grotesque 
and horrible shadows that made Sarah start 
nervously every moment as some fresh shape 
appeared. The bed was preposterously high, 
and, instead of coverlets, a huge feather bed 
rested on top. At first Sarah thought it was 
unmade, but close inspection revealed that she 
was expected to crawl between the two and lie 
there. “I shall stifle,’ thought she. ‘‘ What 
would Nettie say?’’ And images of her pleas- 
ant room and dainty bed at home would per- 
severingly intrude. Another of these comical- 
looking resting-places was in the room, but 
evidently unoccupied, for band-boxes, hat- 
boxes, and whisks reposed thereon. ‘It looks 
like an old clo’ shop,’”’ said Sarah. Then she 
found that there was no lock to her door, which 
discovery sat her teeth chattering with ner- 
vousness, and, as she had a candle, she must 
extinguish it, and lie in the dark all night. 
*“‘T must have a light hereafter,’’ muttered she, 
creeping between the beds; “‘if, like Paddy, I 
light two candles, lest one should not last «i! 
night.”’ 

It was one thing to get into bed, and another 
to go to sleep. The wakeful girl thought that 
she could claim kinship with the owl tribe, if 
obstinate open-eyedness was any trait to judge 
by. The moonlight crept through the window, 
and with ghostly fingers fashioned grim phan- 
toms on the floor and wall, and twisted the 
hanging clothes into mocking, dancing imps, 
and several times Sarah felt positive that the 
door opened. Then a sort of faint squeak 
startled her; and, when something leaped 
upon the bed, she could have screamed with 
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fright, but her tongue refused to stir. A pur- 
ring noise soon told of the presence of the old 
cat; and, although generally detesting the fe- 
line race, Sarah put out her hand, and drew 
pussy into bed, so glad was she to have some 
living creature, if only a dumb animal, to share 
the horrible loneliness. 

Sleep at last visited her eyelids, and she did 
not awaken until daylight ; when savory smells 
and clumping shoes, combined with sundry 
other symptoms below, announced that break- 
fast was being prepared ; so she dressed herself 
and hastened down, shivering with cold. The 
meal despatched, Jacob volunteered to show 
her the school-house, and, pushing aside her 
dress, asked: “‘ What fur (sort of) shoes have 
you got?”’ And, seeing her stout rubber boots, 
nodded approvingly, and plodded on through 
the snow. 

He tramped along totally unconscious that 
there was any difficulty in it, but poor Sarah 
considered it pedestrinating under difficulties. 
For half a mile they toiled thus, until they 
reached a steep hill, upon which was an an- 
cient, squatty, eight-square building, that the 
old man pointed out as the school-house, and 
up the ascent they clambered. Prints of many 
little feet were seen in all directions; and, 
when they reached the house, troops of urchins 
came oat, and stared unabashed at the ‘‘school- 
ma’am.” Rosy-cheeked, demure little Dutch 
maidens and stout, grinning boys, alike clad in 
homespun, stood around, lost in one universal 
gape, as the new teacher entered the school- 
house, and surveyed the scene. It was deci- 
dedly unpromising. An old wood stove, puffing 
volumes of smoke from its many cracks, orna- 
mented the centre of the room. Three rows of 
battered desks occupied the lower part, and 
the platform, on which stood a dilapidated 
desk and chair, was raised several feet above 
the floor. Behind the chair a broken black- 
board, covered with chalk marks, was sus- 
pended by a thin rope, and rows of tin pails 
and bonnets hung on pegs inserted in the wall. 

Sarah was utterly unprepared for such a 
spectacle. She had expected some discomfort, 
but this was beyond anything she could ever 
have imagined; and, as she stood upon the 
platform, after Jacob had gone, and looked 
around upon the group of staring little ones, 
her heart grew heavy w lismay. But she 
was a courageous woman. *d bravely plunged 
into difficulties. The chiiren were disposed 
to be orderly, and sat demurely in their seats 
with open eyes and mouths. Only half of the 
number spoke English, and, making a last 
despairing effort, Sarah addressed the others in 
choicest German. But, alas! it was an un- 
known tongue te these Dutch scions, and she 
might as well have spoken in Greek. 

The day passed gloomily enough in trying to 
elass the scholars, and discovering the extent 
of their knowledge, which was discouragingly 
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small, but they were quiet all day. And, al- 
though Sarah returned to Klein’s disgusted 
with her first experience in teaching, still she 
had strong hopes of getting some ideas into 
these obtuse minds, because they were so re- 
markably good. The night was passed much 
the sarre as the preceding one, and pussy was 
again taken as a bedfellow. 

The next day there was no fire when Sarah 
arrived at the school-house, and she was obliged 
to make it with her own hands; and, to crown 
all discomfort, the stove smoked worse than 
ever, and she wept involuntarily all day. The 
children, beginning to lose their awe of the new 
teacher, were fidgety, snapped apple seeds at 
each other, whispered in defiance of all rules, 
ate their dinners during school hours, told 
tales, and acted in the general fashion of coun- 
try school children. Of the lessons assigned 
the day before, not one could be recited, and 
the A BC scholars were woful specimens, 
Of one sturdy urchin she asked: ‘‘Do you 
know your letters ?”’ 

‘* Naw—not much ; never been tu school but 
a little a-ready.”’ 

*“Can you tell me what that is?’ pointing 
to A. 

He regarded it attentively, then laid his fat 
finger on the letter indicated as if afraid that 
it would suddenly fly away. 

“Well, what is it?’’ Sarah inquired. 

*T don’t know any more’n you do. I told 
you I had been to school only a little a-ready,” 
replied Carl, crossly. 

**School-ma’am! school-ma’am!”’ cried a 
voice from a desk, “Jim Stein sot on my din- 
ner basket’’— 

‘You must say ‘sat’ ’’ corrected the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am. Well, he did too. He sat on 
my dinner basket, and upsot my dinner.” 

Sarah sighed in despair. Oh! the long weary 
day! How glad she felt when it was ended, 
and she could go to the place she called home! 
Visions of her own home flitted before her eyes; 
the comfortable parlor, the merry group gath- 
ered at the tea-table, and the long cosey even- 
ing, enlivened by music, chess, and sprightly 
chat, and—must I say it?—Ben Lane was never 
once thought of. When the tired girl reached 
Klein’s, she found Katrina very ill, and the 
household in a state of demoralization. A doc 
tor from S——— had been sent for, and before 
dusk a dozen neighbor women, more or less, 
exactly resembling Mrs. Klein in appearance, 
had assembled at the house. They arrived 
singly and by twos and threes, but what good 
they did was certainly not discernible. They 
sat in rows, uttering pathetic “ohs!’’ and long- 
drawn sighs until the doctor came, when, with 
one accerd, they bestirred themselves, and each 
had a different remedy to suggest, or a different 
query to propound, ‘‘ Wouldn’t a mustard 
draught be good?” “You'd better bleed ber 
onct.” “Had she got a fever a-ready?” 
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“What fur medicine is that?’’ ‘‘Nitre’d do 
better,’’ etc., ad libitum. 

As all were up and astir, Sarah did not re- 
tire that night, but lay dozing on a settee in 
the kitchen. She heard the doctor’s voice in 
the entry as he started away at daybreak, say- 
ing to Mrs. Klein, who stood in the kitchen 
doorway : ‘‘ You may give Katrina a dose of 
salis to-night.”’ 

“Salt!” ejaculated the woman, and the im- 
mense crown of her hood seemed at once to rise 
several inches higher with horror. 

“Not ‘salt,’ salts, salts, medicine,’’ and then 
had recourse to Dutch to make the case plain 
to the wooden female. 

“A Dutch doctor that gives salts and senna !”’ 
muttered Sarah, in disgust to herself. 

The morning was wet and sleppy, a drizzling 
rain fell, and the teacher was thoroughly wet 
when she reached the school-house, where the 
fire was again to be built. There were fewer 
children present, and they behaved in an ex- 
emplary manner, so that she got along much 
better than the day before. But by noon her 
throat ached, her head throbbed, and darting 
pains shot through her body; so that when 
night came she felt as if she could not walk a 
step. Rain poured down steadily, and she felt 
rejoiced when little Joe Shultzcried : ‘‘ Teacher, 
come here onct, and see Jacob Klein coming up 
the hill.’’ 

“You should not say ‘onct,’ Joe,” said 
Sarah, kindly. ‘‘‘Come here’ is sufficient. 
Say it as I do, won’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ll try onct,’’ replied the 
child, earnestly, and his teacher could not re- 
press a smile. 

Jacob took her home in an ancient gig; and 
she crept to bed without supper, and laid awake 
all night, alternately shivering and scorching, 
and by morning was unable to lift her head 
from the pillow. A boy was despatched to 
notify the school-children, and the statues 
moved around Sarah, and administered bitter, 
scalding teas. 

“The doctor will be home till (by) afternoon, 
and you ’ll see him onct,’’ said Jacob. 

The girl strenuously opposed it, but by the 
time he came, was only too glad to see him, 
and be relieved if possible, of the agonizing 
pain in her limbs. She was surprised when he 
entered the room, and she saw a tall, strongly- 
built man, with black hair and eyes, and heavy 
black moustache shading a mouth a trifle too 
firm. His hand felt soft as a delicate woman’s, 
as he laid it on Sarah’s burning head, and she 
thought ‘‘ he seems like anything but a Dutch- 
man.’ He spoke quietly, asked a few ques- 
tions, and left orders for her medicine with 
herself, when to his question of ‘Is there no 
one that you can have with you?” she replied, 
“No, I am a stranger, and there is really no 
need ; I shall be better to-morrow.” 





But she was not, nor the next day, nor the 
next, and grew almost wild lying there listen- 
ing to the clumping shoes and the monotonous 
ticking of the tallclocks. Jacob was very kind, 
quaint, rough old fellow though he was, and 
sat for hours on the chest watching her, but 
she pined for familiar faces. Doctor Francis 
ascertained where her friends resided, and, 
though Sarah declared positively that they 
should not be sent for, the gentleman had a 
will of his own, and that night dismay was 
caused in the Hall family by a telegram worded 
thus: ‘‘Come to S——— in next train, Miss 
Chapman ill. Francis, M. D.’’ 

Aunt Hall and Nettie wept floods of tears. 
Gus sat disconsolate, and Uncle Hall clapped 
on his hat and went to the depot as fast as a 
fat middle-aged gentleman well could. He as- 
certained that the first train for S——— left at 
nine in the morning, and home he went in hot 
haste to get ready. Aunt Hall, suffering from 
an attack of rheumatism, was unable to leave 
the house, and Nettie decided to accompany 
her father. 

‘* What good will a fussy monkey like you 
do?” asked Gustavus. ‘“‘I had better go.” 
But Mr. Hall negatived that proposition, and 
Gus was quenched, Nettie triumphant. ‘“ Si- 
lenced but not convinced,’’ quoth the aggrieved 
one. 

‘Convinced but not silenced, you mean,” 
said the victorious one. 

The next morning Nettie and her father 
started, and were met at § by Doctor 
Francis, who, introducing himself, said that he 
would drive them to Klein’s. 

“Ts Sarah very ill?’’ asked Nettie, trem- 
blingly. 

‘*Not dangerously, but too sick to be alone 
among strangers,’’ replied the doctor. 

Their ride was a silent one. Uncle Hall re- 
pented that he had allowed his niece to come, 
and Nettie felt sad, and too much afraid of this 
great, dark doctor to say what she wanted to. 
But as they went over the worst part of the 
road, that Sarah had traversed a week before, 
Nettie broke forth. ‘‘ No wonder she is sick ! 
Who could live in this barbarous country and 
be well?” 

“Very many do, and enjoy life equally with 
yourself, I presume,” answered Doctor Fran- 
cis, politely. 

‘They are all Dutch, then, I suppose, and 
don’t know any better,’ said Nettie, with 
scornful nose ; then, as a thought struck her, 
‘But you are not Dutch. You cannot like it.” 

“T beg your pardon for contradicting you, 
Miss Hall, but I am Dutch, and I do like it,” 
said the doctor. 

‘*German,”’ corrected Nettie. 

*‘ Dutch,” replied the gentleman stoutly. “I 
was born and bred here, and my father and 
grandfather lived and died in this country.”’ 
And he instantly* rose three feet in Nettie’s 
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estimation for daring to avow that he was a | ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSL 


Dutchman, and declining to be called aGerman. | 


When Klein’s was reached, Nettie stared in | 


speechless wonder, and followed her father into 


the house without speaking, which event is | 


worthy of record. Sarah was just thinking of 
home, when she heard Doctor Francis come in, 
then other footsteps that sounded strangely 
familiar ; in a moment Nettie was at her bed- 
side, and as she raised her eyes and beheld 
good Uncle Hall she wept for joy. 

For a week the two remained there, sending 
daily bulletins home, and at the end of that 
time the invalid was sufficiently strong to bear 
the journey to Trenton. By this time, too, 
Doctor Francis thought he had never beheld 
such a winsome creature as Nettie.; grave, 
prim man though he was, her mischievous 
manners and comical speeches completely cap- 
tivated him. She charmed old Jacob, and the 
wooden women gazed at her as a chemist might 
at some new composition whose dangerous 
qualities were unknown. Katrina watched 
her with jealous eyes, and once, when Nettie 
volunteered to perform some kind office for her, 
after conversing with the doctor, the sick girl 
turned her head away, saying, ‘‘I no like you. 
Go!”’ 

Why make a longer story of it? They all 
went home, and Nettie convulsed them with | 
her description of the ‘‘clumsy Dutch ghosts.”’ 
Doctor Francis found it convenient to visit | 
Trenton soon, and call at Hall’s, where he 
found Sarah completely cured of a desire to 
teach, and Nettie as sprightly as ever, and 
made the acquaintance of stately Aunt Hall 
and the hopeful Gus. 

“A perfect gentleman,” said Aunt Hall, 
after his departure. 

‘* A man of fine principle,’’ spoke Uncle Hall. 

‘A kind, good doctor,’’ Sarah exclaimed, | 
warmly. 

**A bully chap, that knows the ropes,’’ quoth 
Gustavus. 

“A prim, old Dutch bachelor,’’ said Nettie, 
bringing up the rear. 

But she must have seen something in him to 
like, for as Mrs. Francis she acts the part of 
country doctor’s wife to perfection. Old Jacob’s 
eyes have been gladdened with a mammoth pair 
of slippers, the work of Sarah’s own hands, and 
they repose by the side of the specimens of art | 
upon the chest of drawers. The constructor of 
these gigantic articles had the pleasure of re- 
fusing Ben Lane’s offer of heart and hand, and 
married an excellent young man from Tren- 
ton, but resides still with Uncle and Aunt 
Hall, while Gustavus vibrates like a pendulum | 
between Nettie’s home and Sarah’s. Voila tout. | 
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In maliciously pointing out the faults of | 


OLOGY. 
BY H. ©. 


THE nutrient fluid which circulates through 
the organic tissues of plants, and which is 


| called sap, exercises the same function in the 


vegetable that the blood does in the animal 


| economy. Plants, however, possess no proper 


vessels within which a true circulation is main- 
tained by the muscular action of a central pro- 
pelling organ, or heart, and the sap of plants is 
not confined, like the blood of animals, to one 
set of vessels, for owing to the way in which 


| the vascular and cellular tissues of plants are 


interwoven with each other, and the general 
permeability of all the organs, a general trans- 


| fusion of the sap from cell to cell takes place 
| endosmotically and in every direction, so that 


the process is in some respects one of distribu- 
tion as well as of circulation. 

This is particularly the case with the embryos 
of flowering plants during the early stages of 
their growth, whilst their structure remains 


wholly cellular, or they continue wrapped up 
in the folds of the seed ; but as soon as the vital 


action of the embryo commences, and the in- 
teguments of the seed or vegetable ovum are 
ruptured, woody fibre and vascular tissue begin 
to appear in the expanding organs, and another 
force necessarily comes into play—that of capil- 
lary attraction. 

It is well known that if a number of delicate 


| tubes of different sizes be immersed in water, 


the water will rise within the tubes above its 


| natural level on the outside of them, to a height 


proportionate to the fineness of their calibre or 
bore. 

Now, although the sap is spread by endos- 
mosis in all directions through the cells of 
plants, yet it is evident that the current will be 


| the strongest where capillary influences most 
| abound ; consequently, it will move especially 
in their fibro-vascular framework, which, we 


have seen, terminates in the leaves in a sys 


| tem of capillaries which anasiomose with each 


other, in the same manner as the capillary ves 
sels, in which the bloodveasels of animals ter- 
minate. These capillary vessels, which are 
confined in plants to the leaves, pervade all 


| parts of the structure of animals, conveying 


the nutrient fluid not only to the softer parts 
of the structure, but even into the solid sub- 
stance of the bones. The sap of plants and 


| the blood of animals appears to be transfused 


laterally through the walls of the capillaries 


| and to be imbibed by the parietes (paries, @ 


wall) of the parenchymatous cells amongst the 


| meshes of the capillary network. It is in these 


cells that the principal changes in the sap and 
blood take place. 
Now, in winter, vegetable life is dormant. 


another’ person, you only excite him to the The leaves, or capillary system of plants, are no 


discovery of your own, ° } 


longer required, and, therefore, drop from the 
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branches. The huge oak tree equally with the 
acorn which it has cast on the earth is torpid and 
inactive, and can no more put forth branches 
than the acorn can germinate. By the fall of 
the leaves the evaporating orifices on their sur- 
face which communicated with the interior of 
the plant have been removed. The cicatrices 
or leaf scars are all healed, and every pore 
is carefully closed and sealed against the 
severity of the weather, sometimes by secre- 
tions especially elaborated for this purpose. 
The fluids in the interior of the plant are at 
this time in a state of equilibrium. Capillarity 
cannot act. Fluids do not rise in capillary 
tubes closed at the top. 

A low degree of warmth will, however, start 
the sap of plants even in winter. Thus, if in- 
cisions be made into the stem aud branches of 
a young maple tree during winter, if the wea- 
ther should become mild, the sap will be seen 
to trickle from the wound. So also coniferous 
plants, such as the pine, and fir, and evergreens, 
never lose their leaves. The conifer abound 
in resin, and maintain their temperature above 
the freezing point in the severest weather. 
Their fluids are never congealed owing to their 
viscidity, and they can, therefore, resist the 
cold when it destroys all the vegetable life 
around them. From the very nature of things 
evergreens must change their leaves, but they 
do itin a manner less visible and rapid than 
the other trees, one leaf replacing another in 
such a way that the tree is never totally defo- 
liated. These plants, therefore, retain their 
capillaries which are more or iess in action 
during the winter months. 

Asa general thing, however, winter is a state 
of repose to all the lower forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and during this period the nutri- 
tive fluid slowly accumulates in their tissues. 
When, however, the earth, damp and chill 
with the snows and rains of winter, is warmed 
by the returning heat and light of the sun, vege- 
table life in all its variety of beautiful forms 
again springs from the bosom of the earth. The 
resinous exudations which cover the buds are 
melted off, the pores are all opened, and the at- 
mosphere once more freely communicates with 
the interior of the plant. The stores of oil, 
starch, and other secretions which always exist 
in the neighborhood of all growing points are 
changed into dextrine and sugar, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of its oxygen. The 
cells immediately surrounding the buds thus 
become filled with a sap more dense and muci- 
laginous than that ia the other parts of the 
plant. The equilibrium of the fluids in the in- 
terior of the plant is thus described, and an 
ascending movement tending to its restoration 
immediately commences. Provision is now 
made for the elaboration of the sap into suit- 
able nutritive material. The fibres and bark 
of the young shoots take a lateral development, 
expand horizontally into thousands of leaves, 





whose porous surfaces extract nutriment from 
every wandering wind and falling rain-drop. 
The plant puts forth its vegetable capillaries. 
Examine any leaf and you will see them. The 
leaf is the true vegetable laboratory. All the 
chemistry of nature is performed in this organ. 
The material which forms the beautiful hues 
of the flowers which gives them their fragrance, 
*which adds to the development and extension 
of the parts of plants, is elaborated and worked 
up in the leaves. In a few weeks the earth is 
covered with a thousand flowers, the trees are 
reclothed with verdure, and the animal crea- 
tion issue forth from their hiding places to par- 
take of the bounty of:nature. What is all this 
rapid development of animal and vegetable life 
but the bursting forth, as it were, of the pent- 
up stream of vitality? It is reinvigorated 
nature waking up from repose, and her many- 
toned voice is once more heard offering up a 
tribute of thankfulness to that beautiful star— 
the sun, during whose absence she mourned in 
silence, at whose return she again rejoices, 
whose many-colored rays diffusive of life and 
beauty wherever they fall, are pencillings from 
the ETERNAL for our instruction. 
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THE COAT OF MANY COLORS. 
BY REV. H. H. WELD. 
(See Steel Plate.) 

Nort by the patriarch’s son alone is worn 
The coat of many colors. Budding Youth 
Is ever by fond Love in radiance clad ; 
And always the delusive spell of Hope 
Weaves for the future of the well-beloved 
Texture of gold that never shall grow dim, 
Clothing of purple challenging men’s awe. 


The golden fancies which the father taught 
Came brightest to the son in lofty dreams— 
Visions which in his young exultant heart 
Could not be hidden. Nor did wisdom warn 
That vaunting but invites the envious shaft. 
The lesser sheaves bowed to his greater sheaf 
With fawning honor, as is this world’s wont. 
So dreamed the young enthusiast, and so told 
His dreams—the vain, yet single-hearted boy. 


The sun, the moon, and the eleven stars 

Over the canopy of his rosy couch 

Did honor to the lad, And yet again, 

With strife-provoking tongue, he told the tale, 


With cruel certainty the father wept 

The end of all his fondly-cherished hopes. 
So often men may weep. The brilliant tints 
Of our o’er-confident and happy dreams 
Change to the murky clouding of despair; 
The many-colored robe is torn and soiled. 


Wait still on God. He saith: * At eventide 

There shall be light.» And through the breaking 
clouds, 

Darkening the evening of his weary day, 

The patriarch saw God’s mercy—brighter far, 

And purer, holier, than the beauty false, 

With which the world deceives our earth-born 
hopes. 

Trust! And for mourning He shall give you joy; 

And, for the spirit sad, the robe of praise, 

White with His righteousness, not many-hueq@ 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TWO CROCHET FRILLS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
F 14. 1.—This frill is worked in such a manner 
as to form box-plaits; it is ornamented with a 
crochet lace at the outer edge. The thick part 


noticed. The lace is then completed. On the 
selvedge stitch round the neck work the fol- 
lowing 2 rows: 1st row. With tatting cotton 
always 1 double between 2 box-plaits, then 1 


| chain stitch. 2d. With crochet cotton always 


cotton in crochet @ tricoter in the following | 


manner: Make a foundation chain of 18 
stitches, work 1 double row on the whole num- 
ber of stitches, then * 1 double row of 12 stitches 
(including the selvedge stitch), then 7 double 
rows again on the whole number of stitches ; 
in working the 1st part of the 6th double row, 
insert the needle into the cross-chain of the 2d 
row of the 7th double row on the wrong side; 


of the frill is worked in the cross-way with fine | alternately 1 treble on the next chain stitch of 


the preceding row, then 1 chain stitch. 

Fig. 2.—This frill is worked with fine cotton 
in the cross-way in the following manner: 
Make a foundation chain of 21 stitches, miss 
the last stitch, and work back on the others 12 


| double, then 4 times alternately 1 chain, 1 treble 
| in every other stitch of the foundation chain. 


a loose plait is thus formed ; repeat from * till | 


the frill is sufficiently wide. When the last 
Fig. 1. 


at 





box-plait has been worked, work 1 short double 
row of 12 stitches, then again 1 double row on 
the whole number of stitches, and lastly 1 row 


Fig. 2. 





* Turn the work, work 12 chain, then 1 treble 
stitch on every separate chain stitch of the pre- 
ceding row, 1 chain after every treble stitch, 
then 12 double on the’12 double of the preceding 
row, always inserting the needle into the back 
chain of every stitch. Then work 1 chain, 


of slip stitches, always inserting the needle | turn the work, and work backwards and for- 


into the long chain of the last double row ; cut 
the cotton and fasten it off. Then work the 
following lace round the edge of the collar with 
finer crochet cotton: 1st row. 1 double in the 
foundation chain at the upper corner.of the 
frill, 3 times alternately 12 chain, 1 double into 
the next foundation chain but 4, 12 chain, 2 
double divided by 12 chain into the stitches at 
the lower corner of the frill, then always alter- 
nately 12 chain, 1 double in the selvedge stitch 
underneath the next box-plait, and soon. 2d. 
On every chain stitch scallop of the preceding 
row 5 times alternately 2 double, 5 chain, miss- 
ing no stitches under the latter; then again 2 
double; the separate double stitch between 2 
ehain stitch scallops of the preceding row is al- 
ways missed. 3d. 1 double on the middle purl 
of every scallop, then always 10 chain. 4th. 
Always alternately 2 slip stitches on the 2 next 
stitches of the preceding row, 3 chain, missing 
no stitches under the latter; the separate dou- 
ble stitches of the preceding row remain un- 





wards 2 rows of double stitch; each of these 
rows must count 20 stitches; the scallop of 12 
chain on one side of the work remains thus ur- 
noticed. Then work 1 chain, turn the work, 
work 12 double on the next 12 double of the 
preceding row, 4 times alternately 1 chain, 1 
treble in the next stitch but one of the preced- 
ing row, and repeat from * till the frill is suf- 
ficiently wide. Then work all round the collar 
1 purl row as follows: Begin at the upper cor- 
ner on one side of the frill, and work * 1 double 
in the next selvedge stitch, then 1 purl of 5 
chain and 1 double in the preceding double 
stitch, 1 double in the next selvedge stitch but 
one; repeat from *. At the lower edge of the 
frill work round every chain stitch scallop 5 
times alternately 1 double, 1 purl; lastly, 1 
double ; work always 1 chain between 2 scal 
lops, 1 double on the selvedge stitch of the 
thick strip between the open-work strip and 1 
chain. 
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COLLAR IN IMITATION OF HONITON 
LACE. 

Ir very fine cotton is used for this crochet 
you will find it closely resembles Honiton lace. 
When all the sprays and leaves are worked, 
cut a piece of paper the shape you wish the 
co'lar, join them together upon the paper, and 


work a row of long and treble stitches for the 


neck ; the longest of these are double treble or | 


the thread 3 times round the needle ; upon this 
row for the neck work a row of plain double 
crochet, tren a row of 2 ch, 1 long in the 3d dc 
underzeath. 
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THE RosE.—Make a chain of 12, unite, then 


| 7 ch, 1 de in the 24 chain in the ring, * 4 ch, 1 
| de in the 2d ch, repeat from * 3 times, then 4 
ch, 1 de 6 long, or the thread once round the 
needle, 1 de, take the cotton to the back of the 
round, 1 single in the 1st de in the 1st round, 5 
| ch, 1 single in the next de, repeat all round; 


| then over every 5 ch work 1 de, 8 long, 1 de. 


For the 3d round of leaves work 6 ch, 1 single 
upon the single at the back in the 2d round of 
leaves ; repeat 5 times, then over every 6 ch work 
1dc10long,1de. For the 4th round of leaves, 7 


} ch, 1 single on the next single at the back ; repeat 
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5 times ; over each 7 ch work 1 dc, 4 long, 4 tre- 
ble (or the thread twice round the needle), 4 
long, 1 de, then fasten off. Work double the 
number of rows given in the engraving. 

THE LEAVES.— You work 6 sprays of 3 
leaves each, and 6 odd leaves; they are worked 
in ribbed crochet. Commence with 8 ch, work 
back on it 7 de, 2 ch, turn, 7 de, working the 
first on the first of the 2 ch, * 1 ch, turn; work 





de to the end, then 3 ch, turn, 1 de on the 2 ch 
and each of the next dc, excepting the last, 
which is left unworked ; repeat from * until 
you have 7 little ribs, then work to the outside 
again, 3 ch, turn, dc on each stitch excepting 
the last 3, 1 ch, turn, de to the end, 3 ch, turn, 
1de on each stitch excepting the last 6, turn, 
de to the end, 3 ch, turn, de on each stitch of 
last row, then on each stitch left in all the pre- 
ceding rows, and on the edge of the rows also; 
when you come to the first row of ch, turn, 
work 6 ch, 1 long on the 3d de, * 2 ch, 1 long on 
the 3d dc; repeat from * to the end, turn, and 
work dec on each stitch ; then work the other 
half the leaf like the first, joining the inside of 
each row to the 2d de on the vein, and there- 
fore leaving out the ch stitch at the turn. 

THE Bups.—18 of these small buds are re- 
quired for the collar. Commence with 2 ch, 
work 5 dc in the first ch, join, work a round of 
de on this 5 de, working 2 in each stitch of last 
round, then 13 ch, work back dc on the chain, 
then 2 dc in each stitch on the round ; now 4ch, 
1 long on the 5th of the 13 ch, 3ch, 1 treble in the 
9th ch, 4 ch, draw through the last chain on the 
left side of the bud ; then turn and work dc on 
the last little row as far as the round, on which 
work 4 single, missing the first de; turn, 1 de, 
2 long, 12 treble, 4 long, then 1 de on the join 
at the top of the buds, the 9 ch, 1 single on the 
first 3 times, 1 single on the last de, 4 long, 12 
treble, 2 long, 1 de on the left side of the bud ; 
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miss the first dc on the round and work 2 de in 
each stitch until you come to the other side; 
then fasten off. 


—_—— 
BUTTERFLY PINCUSHION. 
THIS cushion is made of fine white cash- 


mere, embroidered in colored silks. The shape 
| must first be cut in card-board, and both sides 
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| covered, the edge being finished with button- 
| hole stitch. The body and head are made of 
| fine white cotton, with gold braid over it. The 
| feelers are of gilt wire. The pins are allowed 
| to stand up around the edge. 
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LETTER FOR MARKING. 
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CROCHET TABLE-COVER. 

THIS cover is meant for a small table or 
cushion. It can be made larger by increasing 
the number of crochet rounds in the centre and 
at the edge. The middle is worked in crochet @ 
tricoter with white fleecy. A bunch of violets, 
with its foliage, is embroidered on this ground 
in natural shades. Then edge the crochet 








square with one yellow round and one black 


round with double stitch, then 4 rounds in pine- 
apple stitch with mauve-colored wool, and then 
2 similar rounds with black wool, one round of 
double stitch with black wool, and one round 
of chain-stitched scallops with black wool also. 
Into these scallops knot loops of black fringe 
two inches long, as can be seen at illustration. 
>->— 
BED-SOCKS. 

Two wooden needles No. 7 and one and a 
half ounce of 4-thread fleecy are required. Cast | 
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on 21 stitches, and increase a stitch at the be- 
ginning of each of the first 6 rows (by knitting 
twice in the same stitch, once as usual, and 
from the back), then increase every other row 
(which will be at one end only) for the next 8 
rows ; the increased row is for the toe. Knit 
next 12 rows without increasing ; there ought 
now to be 31 stitches on the needle; cast off 20 
of them, and knit 2 rows with the remaining 11, 





casting off 1 at the toe; in the next 2 rows in- 
crease 1 at the toe, then knit 12 rows straight; 
cast off 1 at the toe in the next 2 rows; in the 
2 following increase 1 at the same end, then 
cast on 20 more stitches, which will give 31 
stitches again on the needle, and knit to cor- 
respond with the first part of the sock. 
—— - — - ew 
CHILD’S BIB—EMBROIDERY UPON 
PIQUE. 
THE embroidery is worked with Turkish red 
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Fig. 1. 





cotton or black silk. The bib measures seven | 


and a half inches in height, and eight inches in 
breadth ; the corners are sloped off at the bot- 
tom, and the straight shoulder-straps, which 
are one and a half inch broad, rise from the 


upperedge. Fig. 2 gives the middle part placed | 
crosswise, also the simple cross pattern which | 
| eye between the upper part and the lining. 


covers the whole bib. The side straps for pass- 
ing the strings through consist of a piece of the 
stuff half an inch broad, with a scalloped edge 


worked in buttonhole stitch, and placed as an | 
—>-e—___ 








Fig 2. 





The calico lining is fastened in with the outer 
buttonuhole stitch. 


LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
(Concluded from Extension Sheet. ) 
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PINCUSHION. 

THIs is a good design for a showy pincush- 
ion, likely to prove saleable ata fair. A round 
box must first be procured, and the lid well 
stuffed with sawdust, and covered with red 
cloth, worked all round with a row of herring- 
bone stitches in black silk. In the centre of 
the lid there isa small octagon cushion covered 






VA VEVINS 





with white cloth, and standing on a flat frill of 
the same pinked out at the edge, and decorate 
with crystal beads. This small cushion is for 
black pins. The sides of the box are decorated 
with a ruche and point russe, worked wita 
black silk. 





KNITTED WORKBASKET. 
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3d. Seam 2 together, slip 1, make 1, repeat, 
at the end of the row seam 1, instead of 2 to- 
gether. 

4th. Seam 1, * slip 1, seam 2, repeat from *, 

5th. Slip 1, make 1, seam 2 together, repeat 
at the end of the row. Seam 1 after seaming 2 
together, repeat from 2d row till you have 
worked the colors 14 times. Knit 4 rows of 
black, 4 of claret, 4 of bright scarlet, 6 of maize, 
4 of bright scarlet, 4 of claret, and repeat. 
To make up the basket—one and three-quar- 





ter yard of rose-colored satin and 14 yards of 
satin ribbon, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, with an edge to it, will 
be required. Join the knitting 
round, and quilt a piece of satin, 
the same depth and length as the 
knitting, then hem a stiff wire in 
at the top and bottom, and 8 pieces 
of wire the depth of the satin, at 
equal distances, 1 piece at each end 
and each side, and 1 piece between 
each of these. For the bottom of 
the basket, cover a piece of card- 
=: board, 11 inches long by 8 wide, 
with the corners rounded off, with 
quilted satin, stitch a strap across 
the centre of it, with divisions run 
in for scissors, stiletto, etc. For the pockets, 
cut a piece of satin on the cross, one and a half 
| yard long and 7 inches deep, double it and run 
|a tuck a quarter of an inch deep, and put a 
| prepared whalebone through it. For the pin- 
| cushions at the end, cover a piece of card- 
| board, about 4 inches long and 3 deep ; double 
the corners back and cover the top, then stuff 
them with bran, and place one at each end, 
then put the pockets round the 
basket, 4 on each side of the pin- 
cushions, with one small one about 
the size for a thimble, then put a 
quilling of ribbon round each pin- 
cushion. For the cover, quilt a 
piece of satin, the same size as the 
bottom, and line it with sarcenet, 
with a stiff muslin between, then 
edge it round with a quilled ribbon. 
For the handles, take two pieces of 
prepared whalebone, the length you 
wish them, then place them toge- 
ther, and wind a thread tightly over 
them, then cover them with swan’s- 
down calico, and wind a ribbon 
firmly over it, giving it here and 
there a stitch to prevent its. slip- 
ping. 
This very useful basket has been 


Materials,—This is done in filoselle. 4 skeins of | much admired, and is very easy to make. 


deep maize, 6 of bright scarlet, 6 of dark scarlet or 
Claret, and 3 of black, are required. 

CAST on 37 stitches. 

1st row. Seam 1, make 1, slip 1, repeat. 

2d. Seam 2, slip 1, repeat. 





SHIRT BUTTONS. 


THESE are very easy to make and pleasant 
work, and by the help of some linen thread and 











a sewing needle you need never be without a 
button, which sometimes does happen; fer 
wear we cannot recommend them. Thread 
your needle with a long length of thread, then 
wind it twelve times round the end of a thick 
lead pencil; loop the first end of the thread 
with the second after having wound it round; 
now slip if off the pencil, and work over this 
ring of 12 threads with embroidery buttonhole 
stitch. The detail 2a gives you the position of 


Fig. 1.—2a. 





the needle and cotton exactly. When this is 
finished pass your thread through the inner 
thread again, and make the cross line. (See 
detail 20). Bring the needle out at @, cross 


Fig. 2.—2b. 





over to b, pass the thread over this cross, line 
once, and then insert in the ring at c, pass 
under the line into the middle again, and catch 
the needle through the half loop just made in 
leaving 6. Then cross to d. Work in this 


Fig. 3.—2c, 





‘manner regularly from letter to letter, always 
taking through the middie in the half loop last 
made ; it will leave one-half bar, a to b, plain; 
this does not matter. When all are crossed 
over work round and round, as in detail 2c, 
putting the needle under each little bar as you 
See it there, until the whole of the centre is 
filled in. It is then very much the same size 
as the engraving, and will be far better than no 
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FRINGE FOR COUVRETTES, ETC. 
THIS fringe is made of white cotton cord: 
the strands are knotted a short distance from 








the bottom, and then fringed out. This fringe 
can be used for a variety of purposes where 
cotton fringe is used. 
a 
FOR A SOFA-CUSHION. 

Materials.—1 ounce each of 4 shades of violet, 4 of 
green, and 2 ounces of black, 1 ounce of carmine 
filoselle. 

MAKE a chain of 20 inches. 

1st row. Take up the wool on the needle, in- 
sert the needle in the first loop, draw the wool 
through ; draw the wool through 2 loops on the 
needle, repeat this in every loop. 

2d. Draw the wool through 1 loop, then 
through 2 at a time, to the end of the row. 

tepeat these two rows alternately; in the 3d 
row the needle be inserted in the long stitch in 
front; work 2 rows of each shade, from the 
dark violet to the lightest ; 4 of the lightest, 2 
of each back to the darkest, 2 of black, 2 of filo- 
Selle, 2 black ; this completes one stripe ; work 
a green stripe in the same way, and repeat the 
violet and green alternately. The cushion 
looks well with both sides worked, and it 
should then be lined with deep maize gold 
satin or silk, and made up with tavsels and 
cord to match; if both sides are worked, the 
chain must be 36 inches. 
ee oe 
PEARL NECKLACE. 


THE mode of making this pretty-shaped neck- 
lace is too clearly shown in the design to need 








description. The beads should be strung on 





button at all. 


round white elastic, and fastened by satin bows. 
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Receipts, We. 


HOME-MADE FURNITURE, 


I HAVE lately met with two or three useful and 
rather ingenious devices with which a room might 
receive very necessary adjuncts to the comfort and 
convenience of its owner, without any great de- 
mands being made upon the said owner’s purse. I 
don’t suppose that these things will be new to all 
who may read this, but I hope that they may be so 
to many. When one mentions furniture, it is al- 
ways supposed that, even if anything in that line 
can be made at home, it must owe its production to 
the hands of one of the gentlemen who may have a 
taste for, and have learnt, carpentering. But it is 
notso. Allthat [ am going to write about can be 
done by any lady who can manage a hammer and 
nails, and the little rough work that is needed is 
within the power of any school-boy or man-servant. 

So to proceed at once to my subject. The most 
useful things (especially in a small room) are those 
that fulfil two purposes, and box ottomans certainly 
do this well. If bought, they cost not a little; but 
has it struck many of my readers what capital ones 
may be made out of old packing cases? I haveseen 
excellent and large specimens made out of Indian 
camphor-wood packing cases. These were only 
just long enough to go at the foot of a bed (by 
which the foot-board formed a back to the ottoman), 
and held a dress skirt at full length. Their width 
was about three feet, they were nicely lined, and the 
top stuffed. A covering of pretty chintz went over 
all, and very nice looking and useful pieces Gf furni- 
ture were thus made out of boxes that would by 
many people have been condemned to a lumber- 
room, or to be broken up. Smaller boxes of this 
kind are very useful as window seats, and will hold 
hats, jackets, work, etc. But, now, how to make 
one. Find a box of the shape and size you wish, 
and see that there are no nails sticking out; if so, 
hammer them in, or pull them out. Line the inside 
of the box, top, bottom, and sides with common 
white or gray glazed calico, using brass-headed 
nails, or tin tacks, at long intervals to fasten the 
calico on with. Then take a piec2 of the coarsest 
calico or canvas, double it, and measure it with the 
top of the box ; let it be nearly half a yard wider all 
round. Make it into a bag, leave the end open, and 
stuff it rather tightly with horsehair, feathers, or 
even newspapers torn into the tiniest fragments. 
Now thread a packing needle with very strong 
string, and pass it once or twice straight through this 
cushion ; pull it tight, and knot it firmly. Do the 
same at equal distances of six or.eight inches all 
over the cushion, which will then, if nicely done, 
look as though padded by anything but an amateur 
hand ; nail the cushion firmly to the top of the box, 
and so far your work is done. Now, as to the cover- 
ing of the box; this must depend a great deal on the 
furniture of the room, of course; rep, moreen, or 
damask wear best; but I always think chintz is as 
cheap as anything, and infinitely prettier and more 
clean, for it washes so well. Take the piece of 
whatever material it may be that you intend for 
the top, and wherever there is a knot in the canvas 
below sew a flat button of any kind to it; when this 
is done, the covering must be nailed on all round, 
with a broad furniture gimp or fringe and brass- 
headed nails. The sides are to be covered with the 
same material, and can either be padded, orthe stuff 
puton plain. If this is chintz, it must have a calico 
lining, or probably the wood of the box will shaw 
through ; fasten this on by the samearrangement of 
VOL. LXxx!I.—18 








gimp and brass nails as you did with the top. A 
really handsome box might thus be made fora draw- 
ing-room by covering the sides and top with different 
pieces of Berlin work, and it would be most useful 
to hold music, portfolios, etc. For such use the in- 
side lining would look best of chintz instead of 
calico. These box ottomans always remind me of 
those pretty box pincushions, in which form so 
many old cigar boxes have come into use for our 
dressing tables. 

Another very useful thing is a plate box, instead 
of a basket, to hold the dirty plates from luncheon 
or dinner. I have seen a very nice looking one 
made out of an old tea chest, odd as it may sound to 
say so. The top was taken away, of course; the 
height of the box was reduced to about two and a 
half feet to three feet; common calico was nailed 
tightly all over it, and painted black. Upon this 
were pasted little bouquets of flowers, bright-colored 
birds, butterflies, etc., not all close together, but 
scattered about. One or two coats of varnish com- 
pleted the work. The tin lining for the box can be 
made by any tin-worker, such as even the smallest 
country towns possess. It should have holes cut to 
serve as handles in each side, by which to draw it 
and its load of plates out of the wooden box. 

Chintz wardrobes are not very expensive things— 
certainly far less so than oak or mahogany; but to 
make one requires more carpentering than the two 
things I have mentioned, though nothing beyond 
the powers of a fair amateur carpenter or the village 
professional. They are made just the size of any 
other wardrobe, but are composed of a mere frame- 
work of deal spars about two inches square, with 
one or two cross-pieces to support the said frame- 
work. Over this—top, bottom, sides, back, and 
front—is stretched chintz. Brass hooks are screwed 
into the top of the framework at the back, on which 
to hang the dresses, and a little brass knob by which 
to open the door; also a bolt at the top and bottom, 
to keep the second door from flying open. 

One can make such comfortable, nice looking foot- 
stools by taking a square ora round case of thick 
canvas, and stuffing it tightly with any of the things 
I mentioned for cushioning the box ottomans, or 
with shavings. Then stretch a piece of pretty Ber- 
lin or other work over the top, put cloth at the bot- 
tom, and hide the joining of the two at the sides by 
a thick furniture fringe of any suitable color, which 
ought to sweep a little on the ground. These foot- 
stools are much nicer than any you can buy, and 
you will also have the pleasure of reflecting that 
they are all your own work, which is very satis- 
factory 

I have seen actually a very comfortable little low 
chair for a bedroom (just the thing for pulling close 
into the fire when you are having a chat to your 
dearest friend) formed from one of those ugly and 
uncomfortable cane-seated chairs, with which most 
bedrooms are furnished, I think. Any chair will do 
for the purpose, provided that the seat of it is 
tolerably broad. Have the legs of the chair sawn 
off two or three inches ; in short, reduce it to pleasant 
diminutiveness, taking care that the “hind” legs 
are shorter than the forelegs. Cushion the seat 
and the whole of the back thickly and softly with 
the before mentioned canvas, stuffed and padded 
cushions. Make and put over all—seat, back, sides, 
everywhere—a loose cover of moreen or rep, leaving 
not one bit of the woodwork to be seen. Fringe, 
sewn round the seat and back, looks very well, but 
it is not necessary. Chintz does not answer so well 
as thick materials; but, should you wish to use it, 
you can line it with unbleached calico. When 
nicely done, no one can discover what was the 
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original state of one of these chairs, such pretty 
comfortable little things are they. Ay! and is it 
not a capital way in which to utilize shabby old 
chairs, no matter of what kind? 

Those always popular fender stools, too, which 
cost a good deal when bought, can be produced nearly 
as good by home work, or at a small cost. Have a 
straight piece of deal, the length and width you re- 
quire, and into this put (as you would into a bench) 
the four little feet (or six if it is to be fora long 
stool); stain the legs and the under part of the stool 
with oak stain, which you can buy at any color- 
man’s, in large or small quantities, quite cheaply. 
Then put a soft cushion along the top of the stool, 
and place over it a pretty piece of Berlin work, fast- 
ening it on by means of gimp or fringe and brass 
nails. By the way, I have always found it best to 
use beads in profusion in any work on which feet 
are to be placed. No matter how tiny and light 
those feet may be, they do wear out work, and beads 
prevent this wearing out to a great extent. 

I have endeavored to make the above hints as 
plain as possible, thinking that in such cases too 
many words are more readily pardoned than too 
few. That they may be useful to those who appre- 
ciate comfortable pieces of furniture, and who can- 
not afford to buy them at the extravagant prices 
usually charged, is the great hope of MERTIE. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Fried Potatoes and Bacon.—Though a very homely 
dish, this is a very difficult one to dress satisfacto- 
rily, unless care and attention be bestowed upon it. 
In the first place, the bacon should be neither too 
thick nor too thin; it should be done quickly and 
thoroughly without being burnt. The cold boiled 
potatoes should be well chopped and peppered be- 
fore they are put into the frying-pan, and turned 
about without intermission until the steam arises 
freely from them, for nothing is more objectionable 
than when they are barely warmed. The fire should 
be pretty brisk, but not fierce. Put the potatoes 
into a dish, and arrange upon them the slices of 
bacon (in a circle) round the margin. 


Meat Rolls.—Cut some very nice little thin fillets 
from any kind of meat not previously dressed, lay a 
small portion of foreemeat upon them, roll them 
round, tie them once across with a bit of thread, 
moisten them outside with yelk of egg, dust them 
over with bread-crums, season with pepper, put 
them upon a spit, and baste them with butter; ten 
minutes will do them. Send them to table with 
gravy in the dish, garnished with sliced lemon, 
erisped parsley, or scraped horseradish, 

Cake of Veal or Poultry.—Cut rather thin slices of 
the uncooked meat of fowl, rabbit, veal, or turkey; 
add a third of cold ham. Linea plain mould or tin 
with well-buttered paper, season the meat with red 
pepper, and shred lemon-peel ; lay it in your mould, 
strewing amongst it minced hard-boiled eggs; mix 
in two raw eggs, beaten up ina glass of brandy. 
Cover with buttered paper, and bake slowly for 
three hours Turn it into a dish, and when cold 
decorate it with jelly. 

Breakfast Beef.—Take twelve pounds of tender 
beef, wash it and wipe it dry, rub it with half an 
ounce of saltpetre, and one ounce of bay salt, all 
finely beaten. Two hours later rub it well with half 
a pound of brown sugar; at the end of another two 
hours add more salt and bay salt. Let it lie eight- 
and-forty hours. Drain it, and hang it in a very dry 
but not warm place. In ten days it will be ready 
for use. Soak it in sour beer for a few hours before 
dressing it. Then boil or braise it like hunter’s beef. 








Fried Eggs and Bacon.—The slices of bacon or ham 
should be as nearly as possible of a size, and not too 
thick. Toss them in a frying-pan until they are 
nicely browned, then break your eggs into the pan, 
and when they are sufficiently set firm, trim them 
neatly and place them upon the meat. The eggs may 
be poached, if preferred; they are then less rich, but 
not nearly so savory. 

To Cure Salmon.—Draw and split open a fine fresh 
salmon; Wipe it well inside and out, but on no ac- 
count wash it. Sprinkle it plentifully with brown 
sugar, and let it remain a day or two; then rub it 
over with a small quantity of salt and pounded salt- 
petre. When this has become pretty well absorbed, 
wipe the fish, hang it up for a short time in an airy 
place, and afterwards smoke it slowly. 

Bologna Sausages.—Take of beef suet, bacon, beef, 
pork, and veal, of each half a pound; chop all fine; 
add some shred sage, marjoram, and pennyroyal; 
season highly with pepper and salt. Fill it into 
large skins. Prick them with a needle, boil for an 
hour, and hang to dry. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

A Nice Sweet Cake.—One pound of flour, one of 
sugar, one of currants, one of butter. Beat the but- 
ter till soft, add sugar and fiour gradually. Break 
in six eggs, one by one, beating the mixture all the 
time. Bake about fifteen minutes in a hot oven at 
the end of a baking. 

Ambrosia.—Have ready a grated cocoanut and 
some oranges, peeled and sliced. Put a layer of 
orange in your dish, and strew sugar over it, thena 
layer of cocoanut, then orange, and sprinkle sugar, 
and so on till the dish is full, having cocoanut for 
the last layer. It should be prepared for an hour or 
two before it is wanted for use. Pineapple can be 
substituted for the orange ; some use both, but it is 
better with only one fruit. 

Gingerbread Pudding.—Grate six ounces of stale 
bread, and mix with it six ounces of suet, chopped 
fine, and two ounces of flour; add a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, and mix all well together with halfa 
pound of molasses; put it into a mould, and boil it 
two hours. 

Leicester Pudding.—Mix a teaspoonful of soda 
with two teacupfuls of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of suet, half a pound of stoned raisins, sugar, grated 
lemon-peel, and nutmeg to taste; mix all well toge- 
ther with a pint of milk, put it into a mould, boil 
for two hours and a half, and serve with sweet 
sauce. 

Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yelks and whites 
separately, till ip a solid froth; add to the yelks the 
grated rind of a lemon, six ounces of sugar; beat 
this well for seven or eight minutes, shake in with 
the left hand six ounces of dried flour, then add the 
whites of the eggs and the juice of thelemon. When 
well beaten, pour into a cake pan, and bake nearly 
an hour. 

Spice Cake.—Two and a half pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, two pounds of butter, half a 
pound of moist sugar, half an ounce of pounded 
spice, four yeiks and two whites of eggs, two glasses 
of brandy, a tablespoonful of yeast, and a little warm 
water. Rub the butter into the flour, mix all to- 
gether, and put it before the fire to rise about half 
anhour. Then make it into cakes about half an inch 
thick, or a little more, and the size of a pudding 
plate. Bake them not too quickly. 

Cocoanut Rock.—Three pounds of loaf-sugar, the 
meat of two cocoanuts, and the milk of one. Chop 
up the cocoanut very fine; boil the sugar alone first 
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till it will crystallize on a plate; then add the nut 
and the milk, and boil till it hardens when dropped 
on a plate. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Elderberry Wine.— Take six gallons of berries, 
seven of water, a quarter of a pound of a!lspice, two 
ounces of ginger, and a few cloves, and boil them to- 
gether for half an hour, when they will probably be 
reduced to seven or eight gallons. Well press the 
berries through a sieve, and put three pounds and a 
half of moist sugar to every gallon, and you will 
then have enough altogether to fill a nine gailon 
cask. After the sugar is put in, boil tili the liquor 
becomes clear, and as the scum rises remove it. Let 
the liquor be taken to a cool place, and poured into 
the cask, and when about lukewarm put in a piece 
of toast dipped in thick yeast. Look at it the next 
day, and if fermentation should not have com- 
menced, take out a little of the wine, boil it, and 
pour it back. Should this still not be found to have 
had the desired effect, add another piece of toast and 
yeast, and let it stand a week. Fill up the cask 
when the working has stopped, and closely bung it 
down. In about three months it will be ready to 
drink, but it may be kept for years. SARAH. 

Chicken-Tea.—Cut up a fowl in small pieces, tak- 
ing off the skin; put it into an earthen vessel, with 
some salt and three pints of water; let it boil three 
hours; straia it; set it fo cool six or eight hours; 
then take off the fat. The tea will be like jelly. 

M., 

In giving place to the following letter, we wish it 
to be understood that we in nowise indorse the 
wormwood as being harmless, Any lady who wishes 
to try its effects had better consult a physician be- 
fore doing so:— 

Mr. Gopey: There are at present so many hurtful 
receipts for the skin, that since one which is entirely 
harmless has come to my knowledge, I deem it worth 
sending you. A lady, whose complexion was perfect, 
always free from every eruption, and glowing with 
health, told me how she obtained and kept it so 


‘clear and blooming. To begin with: Three times a 


day she drinks a small glass of wormwood, which is 
prepared as follows: Buy at any drug store one of 
the small prepared packages of the herb, and take 
half of it. Put this half into a muslin bag and pour 
over it one quart of boiling water; then let that re- 
main covered in somé cold place until cool enough 
to drink, Put of this mixture two tablespoonfuls 
into a tumbler of water, and drink either at meals, 
before, or after. Any physician will recommend it 
as harmless. Secondly. Mrs, A—— tells me she never 
omits at night bathing her face in hot water and the 
finest soap. If this is done during the day it is in- 
jurious to the skin. Thirdly. She rises rather early, 
and during the morning takes a walk, which she 
never omits, as regularity is first to be considered. 
If she has attended any ball the night previous and 
is fatigued, she rests later in the afternoon sooner 
than to neglect her morning’s walk. I can only add 
that I have her permission to say she has in addi- 
tion to her clear and beautiful complexion, perfect 
health, since wormwood, when rightly taken, is an 
excellent tonic. If your young lady readers will 
follow this regime they will at once find an improve- 
ment. After all, perfect health is the best part of 
beauty. Mrs. E. T. L, 
THERE are some receipts that I see called for in 
your Book, that I take pleasure in giving :— 
Charlotte Russe.--Make a custard of one pint of 
milk and six eggs; when cold, dissolve half a box of 
gelatine in a little boiling water and stir in the cus- 





tard; sweeten, flavor, and whip one quart of cream 
and stir in the custard, and you will have splendid 
Charlotte russe. 

Lady Cake.—Whites of seventeen eggs, half a pound 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of flour, one of 
sugar, wineglassful of rose-water, and the same of 
fine brandy. 

Transparent Dessert.—Quarter pound of butter, 
half pound of sugar, twelve eggs, beaten separately. 

Now, if any of your subscribers can give me ‘the 
receipt for making Long Branch Pudding, I will be 
greatly obliged. They will find my receipts good, as 
they have been tried. KATIE, 

Rose Aniline.—One drachm of aniline dissolved in 
alcohol. Add water enough to cover the goods, put 
in the ooze a piece of bichromate of potash about the 
size of a hickory-nut, Wet the goods in soap-suds 
before putting them in the dye, then simmer until 
dark enough; dry them before rinsing them after 
being colored. This receipt will color two pounds 
of goods, and will not fade. On cotton it makes a 
beautiful pink. oe 


To make Sweet Pickles from sweet apples, pears, or 
any other kind of fruit. Eight pounds of fruit, three 
of sugar, one quart of good vinegar, half a teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon. Mix all together, and stew until done; 
then stew down the syrup to the proper consistence. 

Mrs, A. L. M. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hardbake, or Everton Toffee.—Into a brass skillet 
put a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, as soon as 
it is melted add one pound of brown sugar, keep 
these stirred very gently over a clear fire, till a 
little of the mixture, dropped into cold water, breaks 
between the teeth without sticking to them. When 
it has boiled to this point, it must be poured out 
immediately, or it will burn. The grated rind of a 
lemon added when the toffee is half done improves 
it; or else a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, moist- 
ened with a little of the other ingredients, so soon 
as the sugar is dissolved, and then stirred to the 
whole. If dropped upon a buttered dish, the toffee 
can, when cold, be raised from it easily. 

Family Glue.—Crack the glue, and put it in a bot- 
tle; add common whiskey; shake up, cork tight, and 
in three or four days it can be used. It requires no 
heating, will keep for almost any length of time, 
and is at all times ready to use, except in the coldest 
of weather, when it will require warming. It must 
be kept tight, so that the whiskey will not evaporate. 
The usual corks or stoppers should not be used. It 
will become clogged. A tin stopper, covering the 
bottle, but fitting as closely as possible, must be 
used. 

Infection and Contagion.—Infectious disorders are 
those which are conveyed in the air; and contagious, 
those that are caught by touching persons already 
infected. Where contagious disorders are prevalent, 
the air gengrally becomes infected, but there are 
means of purifying it. Chloride of lime, placed in 
saucers on the stairs or landings, purifies the air of 
a house. To purify a room where the air has become 
very close, dip a cloth into a basin containing a 
solution of chloride of lime and water, and then waft 
it backwards and forwards until the air is disin- 
fected. But recollect that the odor of much chloride 
of lime is injurious to the lungs, and that no vessel 
containing it should remain close to beds while they 
are being sleptin. A very pleasant and wholesome 
fumigation of a sick room is effected as follows: 
Take a shovel that is not perforated, rake into it 
some coals, on which pour vinegar. 
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Evitars’ Gable, 


MRS, EMMA WILLARD. 
Death, thou art infinite;;—’tis 
Life is little. —BatLey. 

In every State of our Union, and probably in every 
important town, there must be some women to whom 
the name of Mrs, Willard was dear, as that of the 
teacher and friend of their early years. By all these, 
as well as by many more who knew by report of her 
invaluable labors on behalf of the education of her 
sex and in other good works, the announcement of 
her death has been received with sorrow. The 
claims which Mrs. Willard had upon the gratitude 
and veneration of the women of America, and of 
other countries, were of no common order. For 
many years first at Middlebury in Vermont, and 
afterwards at Waterford and at Troy in New York, 
she was at the head of seminaries for the instruction 
of young ladies. The seminary at Troy, which the 
corporation aided with judicious liberality, and 
which in return brought no smali benefit to the 
city, was raised by her almost to the rank of a 
national institution. 

It was in 1814, while residing in Middlebury, that 
Mrs, Willard matured a plan for effecting an import- 
ant change in the education of women, by the insti- 
tution of schools of a higher class than had been 
established in the country before, and by introduc- 

qing the study of branches of knowledge which had 
not previously been taught, as well as by devising 
new and improved methods of instruction. She 
published an “ Address to the Public” on this sub- 
ject, which attracted the notice of the leading minds 
of the day, and among others of Governor De Witt 
Clinton, who recommended her plan in a message to 
the New York Legislature. This was the first of a 
long series of publications on education, history, 
and science, which gained for Mrs. Willard a distin- 
guished reputation both in this country and in 
Europe. Among these should be mentioned a vol- 
ume descriptive of a foreign tour which she made in 
1831, and which she published under the title of a 
“ Journal and Letters.” The proceeds of this wurk, 
amounting to $1100, were devoted by her to aid a 
cause which she had greatly at heart—that of pro- 
moting the education of women in Greece. That 
country was thea newly liberated from the Turkish 
yoke, and was awakening the sympathies of gener- 
ous minds throughout the Christian world. Mrs. 
Willard, with her usual practical talent, devised a 
plan for the education of native teachers, and, with 
many efforts and sacrifices, carried it out toa suc- 
cessful result. Some years later M. d’Eichtal, in his 
valuable work, Les Deux Mondes, spoke of this in- 
stitution as “established by some American ladies 
with the most elevated views,” seeking in the edu- 
cation of teachers ‘‘to improve civilization at its 
source.” At that time twenty boarders were re- 
ceiving a special education for this object; twelve 
of them at the expense of the government, and the 
rest supported by funds from America, raised chiefly 
through the exertions of Mrs. Willard. 

Mrs, Willard was the authoress of s History of 
the United States, a school atlas, and several other 
educational works. In 1846she published a scientific 
essay, which attracted much attention both at home 
and abroad. It was entitled “A Treatise on the 





Motive|Powere which produce the Circulation of the 
Blood,” and had for its object to show that respira- 
tion, operating through the lungs, was the primary 
origin of the force which produces this circulation, 
while the action of the heart is only secondary. 
The work was reviewed with respect in England, 
and was declared to be “eminently entitled to the 
serious attention and examination of all who take 
an interest in physiological science.” 

But the subject to which Mrs. Willard’s thoughts 
were chiefly devoted was education. She wrote 
several treatises on this subject, delivered addresses 
relating to it before literary institutions, and made 
educational tours, instructing teachers and address- 
ing public meetings, at many of which resolutions 
in favor of her views were unanimously passed. 
Among other objects she desired to establish the 
principle that the internal supervision of common 
schools should be mainly committed to women. 
She believed that, while the financial management 
should remain under the control ef men, the mothers 
of the children would be the best qualified to decide 
upon the arrangements of the school-rooms as re- 
gards comfort and health, and upon the studies and 
discipline. That the teachers should be mostly wo- 
men is now universally agreed; and Mrs. Willard 
urged that, while the young women should instruct, 
the matrons of the district, acting under the general 
authority of the school committee, should superin- 
tend the affairs of the schoel. The plan is one 
which promises many benefits. Should it be carried 
into effect, there is reason to hope that most of the 
evils which mar our common-school system, such as 
overcrowded, ill-arranged, and ill-ventilated school- 
houses, unqualified teachers, excessive punishments, 
and others well known to all who take an interest 
in the subject, will gradually disappear under the 
influence of watchful intelligence, sharpened by 
motherly affection. Whenever this reform is ef- 
fected, the debt which will be due to Mrs, Willard’s 
suggestions and efforts should be borne in grateful 
remembrance. 


A few words of biography may be added. Emma 
Hart was born in Berlin, Connecticut, in 1787. She 
traced her descent, through both her parents, from 
families well known in the early history of that 
State. In 1212, while residing at Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, she married Doctor John Willard, then & 
prominent public man, and holding the office of 
Marshal of Vermont. On her marriage she retired 
from the school which she had been conducting with 
great success; but two years afterwards, when & 
reverse of fortune fell upon them, she resumed what 
she deemed her profession in conjunction with her 
husband. And undertheirjoint control the seminary, 
first at Waterford, N. Y., and afterwards at Troy, 
was carried on until Doctor Willard’s death ia 1825. 
Thirteen years later Mrs. Willard was able to resign 
that now flourishing institution into the hands of 
her son and daughter-in-law, with the assurance 
that its usefulness and standing would not suffer in 
their charge. Thus easy in her circumstances, and 
happy in her domestic relations, she was enabled to 
devote her later years to those literary labors and 
scientific studies in which she was so much inter- 
ested. 
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In addition to her other gifts, Mrs. Willard pos- 
sessed a poetical talent not often combined with so 
much practical energy. As an evidence of this 
talent, we may cite a beautiful composition which 
has been often quoted, and which, in its expression 
of mingled faith and resignation, may form a fitting 
close to this brief memento of a well-spent and use- 
ful life. It is entitled :— 


THE OCEAN HYMN. 


RockeEpD in the cradle of the deep, 

I lay me down in peace to sleep; 

Secure I rest upon the wave, 

For Thou, O Lord! hast power to save ; 
I know Thou wouidst not slight my call, 
For Thou dost mark the sparrow’s fall; 
And calm and peaceful is my sleep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 


And such the trust that still were mine, 
Though stormy winds swept o’er the brine, 
And though the tempest’s fiery breath 
Roused me from sleep to wreck and death, 
In ocean’s cave, still safe with Thee, 

The germ of immortality; 

And calm and peaceful is my sleep, 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 





A MEMORIAL FOR MRS. WILLARD. 

In view of the life and labors of Mrs. Willard, 
briefly described in the preceding article, we think 
our readers will agree with us that the cause of 
feminine education owes her some public acknow- 
ledgment of her illustrious services. What better 
memorial could there be of her long years spent for 
the good of her sex than the name of that Institu- 
tion in which, under her own eye, her pupils were 
gathered together? 

Many years ago, when Mrs. Willard was at the 
head of this flourishing Seminary, she told us that 
she had chosen its name, not in accordance with her 
own views or feelings, but to suit the nomenclature 
of the times. A ‘* Young Ladies’ Seminary,’’ seemed 
to her too large and pompous a name for her infant 
enterprise—woman was then but little used; and she 
thought, by taking the humbiest name of her sex, to 
divest her attempts of all inordinate pretension and 
avert the severity of criticism. She did not herself 
think that female was a term which fully expressed 
the character and destiny of womankind. Since 
then, the times have changed: woman, and its ap- 
propriate adjectives, womanly and feminine, have 
driven the odious designation from the lips of men. 
What better testimony at once to this improvement 
and to the abilities and excellences which helped 
to bring it to pass, than that the Troy Female Semi- 
nary, dropping the animal name as Vassar College 
has done, should become the 

EMMA WILLARD SEMINARY, 





CHARLES READE’S NOVELS.* 

WE have now lying before us “ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” the last of those bright, changeful 
novels, full of incident and character, which no one 
but Mr. Reade could have written, and which even 
among his stories may be counted a masterpiece. 
Like most of the others, it has a purpose and moral, 
The author has taken the Report made by a Com- 
mittee of Investigation into the atrocities of the 
Sheffield Trades-Unions, and painted with all his 
accustomed power those monstrous organizations, 
whose object is to crush alike master and workman 
who will not yield to their demands, The hero of 
the book is a skilled workman who comes from Lon- 
don to Hillsborough (Sheffield) upon the invitation 
of a master, and whom the local unions determine 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 





to drive away, and, failing to do so, attempt to kill. 
This is, indeed, but one of the various threads of 
narrative that run through the book. There is a 
love story, the breaking of a dam, and all the variety 
of adventure with which Mr. Reade’s books sparkle ; 
but the purpose (next to that of making a good 
novel) is evidently to rouse public opinion, and 
to move the government against the dangerous 
coalitions which have so perverted their power. 
We don’t know a more effective engine of social re- 
form than the sympathy, the indignation, and pity 
excited by a well-written novel. The dry bones of 
Parliamentary reports and blue-books are stirred 
into life; and facts, which otherwise would be con- 
fined to the knowledge of a few, are brought home 
in the most powerful and impressive way to a hun- 
dred thousand reeders. The influence of Dickens’s 
attacks upon social abuses is widely acknowledged. 
The recent reforms in schools and workhouses owe 
more to Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist than to 
the statesmen who frame the remedial measures. 
So the enormities of private madhouses, of prisons, 
and now of trades-unions have been thoroughly ex- 
posed by Mr. Reade; and, as he is careful not to 
outrun his facts, and backs up each story with an 
appendix, his readers feel that they may indulge in 
their natural indignation and sympathy without 
fear of wasting them upon a chimera. Outside of 
all this Mr. Reade is a clever novelist; but, when 
his lively fancy, powerful description, and skill in 
painting flesh and blood are united towards the 
overthrow of a social abuse, the result is the best 
story of the season. 


FRENCH AND MUSIC. : 


THE education given in schools for girls in Eng- 
land has come under the notice of a commission ap- 
pointed a few years ago by the British Government 
to inquire into the state of the public schools in that 
country. Much evidence was obtained, and a valu- 
able report was rendered. This report, so far as re- 
lates to girls’ schools, has been republished by Miss 
Beale, the principal of the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham, with a preface, giving her own views on the 
various topics introduced. Wecan only refer to two 
of the subjects, the mode of teaching French, and the 
excessive practice of music. 

The opinion is expressed that, on many accounts, 
French and German should be preferred, in schools 
for girls, to the classical languages. But the system 
which prevails, in some schools, of requiring the 
girls to converse entirely in French, is strongly 
objected to. The result of it is, according to the 
evidence reported, that the girls get a bad pronun- 
ciation, and a habit of chattering ungrammatical 
‘British French,” which make it difficult for them 
to learn to speak the language correctly afterwards. 
There are other ill effects. One of the experienced 
observers, whose evidence is given, remarks that 
when this rule is observed, it “ puts a check upon 
free and rational conversation.” In schools in 
which the system prevailed, he had been struck 
with the manner in which the girls “‘ seemed to jab- 
ber rather than converse with one another.” All 
these are such natural results, that one can only 
wonder that such a method of instruction should be 
kept up. 

As to music, there are many complaints of the 
waste of time in learning it. One of the witnesses 
remarks that “ girls who have neither ear nor taste 
are compelled to spend often one heur out of every 
four devoted to education in torturing pianos, and 
acquiring a mechanical facility which, in the most 
favorable cases, enables them to rival a barrel 
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organ.” Miss Beale makes some very sensible sug- 
gestions on this subject. She observes that the 
habit of giving so much time to the practice of music 
tends to defeat the very object in view. It is as 
though a person who desired to become a good 
walker did nothing but exercise the legs, letting the 
rest of the system take care of itself. A pupil who 
wishes to become a really good musician, playing 
with intelligence and spirit, must cultivate other 
faculties at the same time. Miss Beale’s experience 
has taught her that those pupils whose mind and 
character are kept in a healthy state by the disci- 
pline of a well-balanced course of study makes far 
more progress, even in playing, than those who have 
not the benefit of this general cultivation. 

These suggestions may be of use on this side of the 
Atlantic. French and music are desirable branches 
of education in young ladies’ seminaries, but they 4 
may be made to engross too much attention; and it 
is certainly a satisfaction to know, through the tes- 
timony of competent witnesses, that in some cases 
both these accomplishments would be better ac- 
quired by giving less time to them. 





A WIFE’S NEEDS. 
BY MRS. MARY CRAM. 


My youngest one, my darling— 
Oh, must thou !eave my care? 

Lured from my locks of silver 
By Ida’s golden hair! 

Come to the dear old sofa, 
Where by thy side, my son, 

I listened to thy gladness 
The night that she was won. 


I, who have been thy shelter, 
Would teach thee how to shield 
And how to guard the treasure 
That will its sweet self yield 
Unto thy keeping, dearest, 
For Ia woman know 
How little things neglected 
Can make a wife’s tears flow. 


*Tis not enough to love her; 
Until love has grown old, 
The beautiful old story 
Must oftentimes be told. 
Oh, tell it to her often, 
For, darling, even now 
I love to hear repeated 
Each day thy father’s vow. 


Be tender to her failings, 
For though she sweetly sings, 
And though her face is lovely 
She has no angel wings ; 
And treading on earth’s dust, love, 
Must sometimes leave a stain, 
There are no spotless garments 
But those the angels gain. 


We labor in the daytime 
Till God puts out the light, 
And leaves His tired children 
Unto the soothing night. 
And in life’s toils and strivings 
When He knows it is best, 
God sends a time of sorrow— 
A time to think and rest. 


From such a time no fondness 
Can shield thy wife or thee; 
But if ye grieve together 
Ye will not hopeless be. 
Oh, heed the sacred promise— 
“For better or for worse,”’ 
Often a promise broken 
Is followed by a curse. 


Ye both will be my children, 
Oh, hear a mother’s prayer, 
While I as toa father 
Confide ye to God’s care, 
Thou canst not serve two masters 
With one frail human life; 
If self must be remembered, 





Thou wilt forget thy wife, 








Forget self, oh, my darling! 
Inter it ’neath the sod, 

And let thy wife’s place ever 
Be next unto thy God. 

And I will be thy sunlight 
That, lit by love Divine, 

Will ask no greater blessing 
Than on both lives to shine. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Geatue’s OPINION OF MADAME DE STAEL :— 

* Whatever we may say or think of her, her visit 
was certainly followed by very important results, 
Her work upon German, which owed its rise to 
social conversations, is to be regarded as a mighty 
engine, which at once made a wide breach in that 
Chinese wall of antiquated prejudices which divided 
us from France ; so that'the people across the Rhine, 
and afterwards those across the channel, at length 
came to a nearer knowledge of us, whence we may 
look to obtrin a living influence over the distant 
west. Let us, therefore, bless that conflict of na- 
tional peculiarities which annoyed us at the time, 
and seemed by no means profitable.” 


To that woman who had sufficient strength of 
mind to break through a “Chinese wall of anti- 
quated prejudices,” surely something may be for- 
given. 

Some hitherto unpublished papers of Miss Mitford 
have been found to yield a rich crop of literary his- 
tory and anecdote, and are to be published during 
the year—Mr. H. F. Chorley to be the editor. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE, now nearly eighty-eight years 
old (she was born in 1782, and married in 1812 to her 
cousin, Doctor William Somerville), is residing at 
Naples, in Italy, enjoying good bodily and mental 
health. 

As Mr. Tennyson has expressed the desire that 
his “ Idylls” should be read in the following order: 
The Coming of Arthur, Geraint and Enid, Merlin 
and Vivien, Lancelot and Elaine, The Holy Grail, 
Pelleas and Ettarre, Guinevere, and the Passing of 
Arthur, an edition with the poems in this order has 
been brought out. 

Woman SurFraGe.—The ladies of Peoria, IIl., are 
opposed to woman suffrage They have resolved, 
“that woman’s sphere of duty is distinct from 
man’s, and is well defined; and that as going to the 
polls forms no part of it, we will strenuously op- 
pose this movement as an invasion of our right not 
to do man’s work,” 

DIAPASON OF VorIces.—Male voices are divided 
into 4ass, baritone, or singing bass and tenor. The 
voices of women are the contralto, which corresponds 
to the baritone, mezzo-soprano, and soprano. The 
extreme limits of these voices are for the bass, the 
G below the C C; for the soprano, the F in alt, or 
the F of the last octave but one of the piano. Mo- 
zart heard a singer at Parma who gave the C above, 
Ordinary voices do not go beyond two octaves, but 
celebrated artistes have compassed three, and even 
three and a half octaves. 


Lefranc and Carlotta Patti have the highest 
voices, we believe, yet heard in this country, but 
this great compass is rather surprising than pleas- 
ing.—On sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “In Memoriam”’—“ Self Examination”— 
“To W. H. A.”—* Ma Belle”—“ A Tribute of Love” 
Rough Paths”—“ Jocelyn’s Trials”—“ An Autumn 
Leaf”—“* Memory’s Treasures”—‘‘ Semper Fidelis” 
—‘ Time’s Measures”—“ The Talkers”—and “ Wo- 
man’s Laugh.” 

These are declined: “‘ Lines to L. A. S.”—“ Greet- 
ings’”—* Lines in Expectation of Death”’—‘ Ve2”"— 
and * Fickleness,” 

Mrs. K.S. Crandell. We addressed a letter to you 
at Scranton, Pa. It has been returned to us marked 
**Oan’t be found.” 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE, 
HYSTERIA. 

HysTerRiA is a tedious and tiresome disease, and 
as troublesome as it is tedious. We hardly know 
how to arrange what we have to say upon the sub- 
ject. It appears under so many differeat forms and 
simulates so many different diseases, that it is no 
easy task to give a description of it. In order to get 
a satisfactory idea of the affection, one wants to 
witness a real lively attack of it. If a single illus- 
tration does not give him such a thorough concep- 
tion of its nature as to satisfy him for the remainder 
of his natural existence, we shall be very much mis- 
taken. But, in all seriousness, a hysterical woman 
is a pitiful and unfortunate object—full of aches and 
pains, and imaginary ills, capricious in character, 
whimsical in conduct, excitable, impatient, obsti- 
nate, and frivolous—a regular Gordian knot for 
friends and physicians to unravel. She possesses a 
most variable and imaginative disposition, which, 
in spite of all that can be done, keeps her in a con- 
tinued whirl ofexcitement from morning until night. 
A word will make her laugh or cry, and the merest 
trifles will make her transcendently happy, or cast 
her into the most gloomy despair. If her health be 
poor, she incessantly dwells upon her unfortunate 
position— magnifies the slightest sensations into 
matters of the greatest importance—imagines that 
she cannot live; complains of this and of that, and 
torments herself and all around her with her un- 
ceasing lamentations, and the obstinacy with which 
she refuses all kinds of consolation. Nothing af- 
fronts her more than to make light of her afflictions, 
Sometimes she thrusts pins or needles into her flesh, 
cuts and scratches herself, holds her breath, or ob- 
stinately refuses to eat for days at a time in order 
to elicit sympathy or to procure compliance with 
her wishes or caprice. Again, she longs for the 
most extraordinary and disgusting articles of diet, 
and, unless she be furnished them, she is very much 
hurt and offended. Again, she conceives an idea 
that poison has been mixed with her food—that it is 
not properly prepared—or, as we once witnessed, 
that she must abstain from eating for a period of 
forty days, in imitation of the Saviour, in obedience 
to a command received from above. Again, she wiil 
sit for hours determinedly silent, and a moment later 


almost insufferable; and so she continues, whimsi- 
eal, discontented, and ill-humored, worrying over 
the merest trifle, and magnifying the ordinary oc- 
currences of everyday life into the worst of ills, 
until, really, it seems that death would be a blessing. 

Instances are on record where ladies in this con- 
dition have taken their life in their own hands and 
put an end to their existence as a relief from their 
miserable condition, These extreme cases, how- 
ever, are not very frequent; the patients dreading 
death and shrinking from it, yet wishing momeant- 
arily for it to come, 

Now, this is the everyday life of an hystercal pa 
tient, There are yet another set of symptoms that 
show themselves upon extra occasions, In case of 
an accident, a fire, a sudden surprise or fright, or 
even a disappointment, a denial, or a cross word, 
away she goes into convulsions or fits, and if ever a 
raving maniac could exhibit more violent ebulli- 
tions of nature than some of these poor ereatures 
do in these paroxysms, we never wish to see them. 
She shrieks, and screams, and tears her hair; she 
bites herself and others; she throws her limbs con- 





vulsively about; twists her body in all kinds of vio- 
lent contortions; trembles, sweats, and gasps for 
breath; beats her breast with her clenched fists; 
groans, weeps, and not unfrequently requires the 
assistance of others to keep her from doing herself 
irreparable injury. 

Women sometimes make remarkable displays of 
strength and endurance under these circumstances. 
We visited a patient, a few days since, who, though 
but a frail and delicate woman, took the united 
strength of three powerful men to master her; and 
then, in spite of their efforts, succeeded in consider- 
ably bruising herself by contact with the wall and 
floor, against which she seemed determined to dash 
her brains out. And this is the way with the usual 


| exacerbations of better and worse that our hysteri- 
| cal subjects present themselves. There is another 


| 
} 


form of the disease in which the patient falls down 
as if dead, and remains insensible for a variable 
length of time; but this is not so common as the 
former, and we will give it no special notice. As to 
the cause of hysteria, it is but poorly understood. 
Probably some of the most frequent predisposing 
causes are, weak constitution, scrofula, indolence, 
a city life, bad physical and moral education, nerv- 
ous or sanguine temperaments; the over excitement 
of certain feelings, and religious and other enthusi- 
asm. Some authors suppose there is an hereditary 
disposition to hysteria, and others that there is a 
peculiar temperament which disposes to it. It is 
certain that imitation has much to do with it; or, in 
common parlance, it is catching, for very often when 
one lady is taken in an assembly, many others will 
also be attacked from seeing her. Marteau men- 
tions a case where a young lady was attacked with 
hysteria in a school, and so many of her companions 
followed in the same way, that it was found neces- 
sary to close the school for a time to get rid of it. 
The same thing has been often seen in churches 
and other public assemblages, and particularly at 
camp-meeting and love-feasts. 

Many other strange and apparently slight causes 
may also directly produce hysteria. Orfila mentions 
a case of a young Jady who went into hysterics when 
she saw flaxseed-tea made. Rostan says he has seen 
hysteria, with loss of voiee and strangulation, pro- 
duced even by the color of a certain flower. And 
many such cases have followed from smelling orange- 
flowers and violets. Particular pieces of music, or 


| the reading of certain passages from books will 
| affect some, and the sight of certain animals will 
be so loquacious and full of boisterastorender herself | 


affect others. 

A case is mentioned of a lady who always had an 
hysteriform attack if she heard the clock strike jive, 
her father having died at that hour; and another 
who suffered in the same way whenever she saw a 
ladder, her husband having been killed by falling 
from one. In fact, there is no end to such cases— 
they only serve to puzzle us, and render the disease 


| a greater mystery than ever. 


As to the treatment of the affection, there is hardly 
anything satisfactory that can be accomplished. It 
is as intractable of treatment as it is confusing and 
obscure. About all that can be done is to prevent 
the patient from injuring herself during the parox- 


-ysms—and that can be done by friends as well as by 


a physician—and judiciously indulge ber in her 
whims and caprices, respect her feelings, and sym- 
pathize with her in her troubles, for it should be re- 
collected that her fanciful notions are realities to 
her, and that it is not by harshness, but solely by 
kindness and obvious interest, that we can gain her 
confidence and make her believe that she is not so 
unfortunate as she imagines. If anything is done 
in the way of medication, the tonic plan of ireatment 
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seems to be the best. And in the choice of tonics, 
those should be selected which have a special ten- 
dency to the nervous system. Quinine, sulphate of 
copper, valerianate of zinc, etc., are those from 
which the most good may be expected. These may 
often be advantageously combined with laxative 
and other medicines when they seem to be indicat- 
ed. Other means calculated to meet the same ends 
should be enjoined. As the daily use of the cold 
bath, exercise in the open air, wholesome and nutri 
tious food, early rising, and attention to the condi- 
tion of the depurative organs. Snuff, coffee, strong 
tea, and alcoholic drinks should be prohibited as a 
general rule. Hot and crowded rooms, the dissipa- 
tions of society, and all causes of excitement, in- 
cluding the reading of novels, should be shunned. 
Mattresses to be used instead of feather beds, un- 
less in the coldest weather, and the skin protected 
against changes of temperature, and especially 
against the cold of winter, by flannel next to the 
skin, ete. etc. A change of residence from town to 
country, a sea voyage, a long journey, a residence 
abroad, or anything of the sort to bring a new set of 
influences to bear upon the nervous system is some- 
times attended with very fair results—indeed, these 
are among the most efficient measures that can be 
employed. The disease usually declines with ad- 
vancing age, and on or about the fortieth year dis- 
appears entirely. 


a Witerarp otices. 








From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NAR. 
RATIVE OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KEN- 
TUCKY. By W. Stump Forwood, M. D., Member 
of the American Medical Association, of, the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, etc. Besides 
the descriptive narrative, this book gives explana- 
tions of the causes concerned in the formation of 
the cave, its chemistry, geology, zoology, etc., with 
full scientific details of the eyeless fishes. There are 
a number of excellent lithographic illustrations. 

ROUGEGORGE  ; and Other Short Stories. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Alice Cary, Jane G. Austin, 
and others. Forming the third series of “ Short 
‘Stories for Spare Moments,” reprinted from Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, 

From Pererson & BRorHeErs, Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. A Nott. By 
Miss Thackeray, daughter of Wm. M. Thackeray, 
Esq. A pretty, simple story, which the public have 
already had the pleasure of reading, as the present 
edition is a reprint. 

THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. A Sequel 
to “ Consuelo.” By George Sand. Translated from 
the French by Fayette Robinson. 

JEALOUSY ; or, Teverino. A Novel. By George 
Sand. With a biography of George Sand. Trans- 
lated from the French by Oliver S. Leland. The 
Messrs. Peterson are publishing a very neat edition 
of the works of George Sand. Those who wish to 
become acquainted with the works of one of the 
most talented of French authors have now an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ: with an 
Autobiography of Her Life. Lola Montez’s lectures 
on “Beautiful Women,” “ Gallantry,” “Comic As- 
pect of Love,” etc., which were delivered in this 
country a number of years ago, and were afterwards 
published in book form, are here presented in one 
volume, with her autobiography added. 








MRS. HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK. By Mrs, 
Sarah J. Hale. Illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. This book will be found to present a practical 
system of cooking for private families in town and 
country, with directions for carving and arranging 
the table for parties, etc., also preparations of food 
for invalids and children, Mrs. Hale has long been 
a standard authority in domestic matters, and her 
cook book should be found in every kitchen, 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF THE GAME 
OF EUCHRE. By a Professor. 

THE LADIES’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO NEE- 
DLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. By Miss Lam- 
bert. This work contains full and practical instrue- 
tions in all kinds of fancy needlework, knitting, 
netting, crocheting, bead-work, braiding, etc., and is 
the most useful companion for a lady’s work-table 
we have ever seen, 


From H. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE MODERN JOB. By Henry Peterson. This 
is a poem of more than ordinary excellence. It is 
carefully written, and its sentiments are of the best, 
while its religious truths are plainly put. 

From REFORMED CHURCH PUBLICATION BOARD, 
Philadelphia :— 

HARBAUGH’S HARFE. Gedichte von Penn- 
sylvanisch-Deutscher Mundart. Von H. Harbaugh, 
D. D. Heraus-gegeben von B. Bausman. A collee- 
tion of poems printed in Pennsylvania-Dutch, illus- 
trated by several engravings. 

From Henry Carey Batrp, Philadelphia :— 

PROTECTION TO NATIVE INDUSTRY. By 
Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., author of“ Ten Chapters 
of Social Reform.” An English book referring to in- 
dustrial and political matters in that country, but 
which the advocates of protection believe to apply 
in its general argument to this country as well. It 
will be sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
the price, $1 50. 

From Harper & BRoTHERs, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., and PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia :— 

FREE RUSSIA. By William Hepworth Dixon, 
author of “ Free America,” ** Her Majesty’s Tower,” 
ete. The vast Empire of Russia has been almost 
unknown ground to the civilized world. Foreigners 
have penetrated along its borders and to a few of its 
cities; but of the people in the inland towns and 
countries, their modes of living and thinking, we 
have known literally nothing. Mr. Dixon has 
travelled “from the Polar Sea to the Ural Moun- 
tains, from the mouth of the Vistula to the Straits 
of Yeni Kale,” and has given us his impressions and 
experiences in his journeyings. That a traveller 
will see many things in a distorted manner, and re- 
ceive many incorrect impressions, must be taken a8 
a matter of course. But the book is an interesting 
one, and we thank its author for the many glimpses 
he has given us of Russian life. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON. By 
the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, the Incum- 
bent of Trinity Chapel. New edition. These are 
simply recollections of sermons preached from 1847 
to 1858, sometimes dictated by the preacher, and 
sometimes written out by himself, and are now pub- 
lished without corrections or additions. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. By 
Charles Reade, author of “ Hard Cash,” etc. Charles 
Reade’s novel is finished. It is, we think, the most 
sensational of all sensational novels we ever read. 
Though interesting and exciting in the extreme, we 
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cannot think it in all respects equal to some of his 
former efforts. But the book has been written with 
apurpose. His descriptions of the workings and the 
abuses of the trades’ unions are exceedingly graphic, 
and should lead to a reform in these matters. The 
Harpers issue no less than three editions of this 
novel. Two large octavos—one bound in cloth, and 
the other in paper—and one uniform with Fields & 
Osgood’s cheap edition of Reade’s works. They are 
all handsomely illustrated. 

THE WRITINGS OF ANNE ISABELLA 
THACKERAY. With illustrations. This volume 
contains the complete works of Miss Thackeray, 
among which are ‘‘ The Village on the Cliff,” “The 
Story of Elizabeth,” and a number of shorter stories, 
including “ Five Old Friends,” in a new dress, “* Cin- 
derella,” “‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ ete. Miss Thack- 
eray writes with singular delicacy and purity, and 
promises in time to add new lustre to an already 
brilliant name. 

THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of 
Josephine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
By John S. C. Abbott. A life of Hortense suffi- 
ciently complete for ordinary readers, giving the 
main events in a career singularly full of interest 
and romance. 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 
author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” etc. 

STERN NECESSITY. A Novel. By F. W. Rob- 
inson, author of **‘ Poor Humanity,” etc. 

KILMERY. By William Black, author of “In 
Silk Attire,” ete. 

Three novels of ordinary excellence belonging to 
Harper’s “‘ Library of Select Novels.” 

WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP; A Story of Domestic 
Life. By Grace Aguilar. Appleton & Co. are still 
issuing their elegant edition of Grace Aguilar’s 
works, which we feel sure the public will appre- 
ciate. Miss Aguilar was a writer of a past genera- 
tion which the present generation will do well to 
become acquainted with. 

THE LADY OF THE ICE. A Novel. By James 
de Mille, author of “Cord and Crease,” etc. With 
Illustrations by C. G. Bush. A capital semi-mili- 
tary novel, written in a lively, rattling style, in 
which we imagine we can trace the influence of 
Lever. Mr. De Mille’s humor, however, has nothing 
coarse or indelicate about it, while he displays a 
much more intimate acquaintance with the deeper 
sentiments of the human heart than is evidenced in 
the novels of the author to whom we have referred. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. A Love Story. By the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 

VENETIA,. A Novel. By the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 

VIVIAN GREY. A Novel. By the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli. 

The sensation which “ Lothair” has created seems 
to have called for a repreduct.on of Disraeli’s earlier 
works. Every one who has not already read them 
will now, of course, be eager to do so. 

BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of Fifty-Two to 
Fifty-Five. By Hawley Smart, author of “A Race 
for a Wife.’ An English novel of average merit, 
which, like the rest of its class, makes one wonder 
if the young men and women of England are as stu- 
pid, indolent, and unprincipled as its pages repre- 
sent them. 


From Carieton & ©o., New York, through 
TURNER & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RAMBLES IN CUBA. A delightful sketch of 
life in Cuba, written in form of a diary. Its pictures, 





people, and scenery are novel and pleasing, and ite 
descriptions lively. 


From SHEetpon & Co., New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

SANCTUM SANCTORUM; or, Froof-Sheets from 
an Editor’s Table. By Theodore Tilton, Editor of 
the Independent, This book gives about forty arti- 
cles from the pen of Mr. Tilton, which have appeared 
from time to time during the last seven years in the 
columus of the Independent. These articles are usu- 
ally on subjects of a personal rather than a political 
interest, and are lively, entertaining, and in every 
way well worth reading. We thank Mr. Tilton for 
putting these sketches and essays in & convenient 
shape for reading and preservation. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Author’s 
Edition. By Charles Reade. Having published 
this novel by instalments in the Galary, Messrs, 
Sheldon & Co, now issue itin book form. They pub- 
lish a letter from the author as follows: *‘The pub- 
lishers of The Galary pay me a liberal price for ‘ Put 
Yourself in His Place.’ If I were a mechanical in- 
ventor, instead of a literary inventor, this payment 
would secure them the sole legal right. In the pre- 
sent iniquitous, partial, barbarous, and brainless 
state of law, it only secures them a clear moral 
right. But I hope all respectable publishers will 
respect that moral right, will put themselves in 
their place, and will forbear to reap where they have 
not sown. CHARLES READE,” 

From RoBEeRtTs BRoTHERS, Boston:— 

PUEMS. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We no- 
ticed Mr. Rossetti’s poetry in the Editor’s Table 
last month as giving its author high rank in the 
hierarchy of verse. “To the public in general,” 
says the London Atheneum, “this volume will an- 
nounce a new poet. Toasmall but influential circle 
of thinkers its publication will be only the formal 
evidence of powers and accomplishments long since 
recognized.» Our space forbids us to say more of 
the book; but we must notice the thoroughly neat 
and tasteful manner of publication. It is simple, 
solid, and handsome, without ostentation or frip- 
pery. Weare glad to see tnat the work is already 
in a second edition. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. The wide popularity of Miss Alcott’s “ Lit- 
tle Women” excited high expectations of her new 
book; and she has not disappointed her readers. 
In several points, indeed, we prefer the “ Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl” to her predecessors. She talks less slang 
than they, while she has the same sweetness and 
purity of motive. We shall give a more particular 
notice next month in our Table. 

ANTONIA. By George Sand. Translated by 
Virginia Vaughan. “Antonia” is the second of 
that series of translations promised by the publish- 
ers from the works of the great French novelist. 
“ Mauprat,” the first translated, was enough to 
convince the public both of her transcendent ability 
and of the purity of her writings. Madame Dude- 
vant has been known to English readers chiefly by 
certain of her earlier works, written in a mood of 
indignation with social restraints; but the morality 
of her later writings is high and ennobling. The 
book is well bound and printed. We expect with 
interest the third in order—‘* Monsieur Sylvestre.” 

GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA, 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. This is a sump- 
tuous edition of Goethe’s celebrated poem, translated 
in the hexameter metre of the original. Nothing 
could be added to the beauty of the volume; while 
the translator has been fairly successful in over 
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coming the prosaic tendency of the English hexa- 
meter. 

From Lorrne, Boston, through PoRTER & CoaTEs, 
Philadelphia :— 

A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE, 
Medusa, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Adelzide (Kemtle) 
Sartoris. A delightful book for summer reading, 
which it is just possible some of our readers may 
have met before, but which will bear to be looked at 
again. 


Godep's Arm-C hair. 


SEPTEMBER, 1870. 

Our EnGRAVINGs.—In this number we present our 
subscribers with a Scriptural design, representing 
the bringing of Joseph’s coat to Jacob by his breth- 
ren. On page 265 will be found a short poem by 
Rev. H. H. Weld, suggested by the plate. 

“ The Sixteenth Amendment.’’"—Our wood-cut en- 
gtaving. The idea of this design was taken from 
the arguments of those who contend that when wo- 
man is given the political rights that at present be- 
long solely to man, her household duties will be 
neglected, and her husband be compelled to take her 
place, or starve. 

The fashion-plate is well designed and colored. 

The work-department contains many useful de- 
signs. 








In the October number Marion Harland will con- 
tribute a story upon the woman question. Her last 
story, “‘ Wall-Flowers,” we have reason to know 
has met with a warm reception everywhere. The 
incidents and history of the principal characters 
were readily recognized in the locality where the 
scene was laid. 


GLEN MountTAINn House, Watkins Glen, Watkins, 
New York.—This delightfully situated house is open 
for the season. A more romantic spot is not to be 
found in this country. The glen was never in so 
safe and good a condition to visit as at the present 
time. Its staircases, pathways, and bridges have 
been greatly improved, and a person is employed to 
keep everythirg in perfect order. The new Glen 
Mountain House is pronounced by tourists to be 
one of the most beautiful connected with any scenic 
summer resort in America. It is commodious and 
airy, and is a home of rest, refreshment, and recrea- 

- tion. 

Postat Money OrpEers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order, No more losses 
by mail. 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum Jess than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceedin 
$20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and pee | 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#30 and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; 
more than $30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 
— 3 over $40 wnd up to $50, the charge shall be 25 
cents. 


Tue Philadelphia Bulletin says, “‘Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book for July should be taken into the confidence 
of every lady who is making up her wardrobe for 
the summer’s rustication. Its hints on dress are as 


Picnics.—The glad eagerness with which every- 
body joins a picnic party seems to indicate some. 
thing more than a universal “ proclivity” towards 
jovial idleness and an aboriginal condition. Is not 
the variety introduced into life by such excursions 
a great part of their charm? They break into the 
steady-going monotony of our ordinary existence, 
Change is welcome to all who have not become, 
from unnatural habits, morbidly averse to it. It is 
medicine, food, life to spirits stagnating amidst the 
dull proprieties of polite society, or the wearisome 
routine of shops and offices. Happily, change can 
be had more easily now than was possible in former 
days. Cheap railways and steamboat excursions 
convey us in a few hours from smoky to still, sylvan 
retreats or wild sea-coasts. And thus the wearied 
workman and the harassed clerk have a chance of 
breathing something purer than the carbonic acid 
from other people’s lungs, and of seeing trees and 
rocks instead of factory chimneys. Wholesome 
change, not restless fancy, should regulate the diet 
of botn body and mind, our social habits, and the 
spirit of our public institutions. There isa refresh- 
ing absence of restraint, a return to natural sim- 
plicity of manners, about picnics, which, to our 
mind, is not their least pleasing feature. People do 
and say very much as they like, without being 
haunted by the suspicion that it may not be in per- 
fect accordance with the rules of that hydra-headed 
tyrant—Society. How artificial and constrained is 
the talk of most persons, except in their own homes, 
or with their most familiar friends! How unnatural 
and uncomfortable are the attitudes and deportment 
which we are expected to assume in company! 
What wretched mockeries of social intercourse are 
our formal morning calls, our oppressive evening 
assemblies! At a picnic there is a piquancy which 
arises from every individual feeling at perfect liberty 
to be natural and rejoicing in the brief freedom. 
And the happiness of thus indulging our personal 
tastes should induce us, not indeed to vulgarly 
parade our peculiarities, but to infuse into our in- 
tercourse with others more of the genial freshness 
of hearty, natural conduct. 

Lire OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Dr. R. SHELTON 
MACKENZIE. With Papers, Recollections, Aneo 
dotes, and Letters, by “‘ Boz,’”? never before collected. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, have in press, for immedivte publica- 
tion, The Life of Charles Dickens. It will contain. 
beside a full history of his Life, his Uncollected 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse: Recollections and Anec- 
dotes, as well as Letters never before published ; and 
will trace the entire career of the great Novelist 
from the time of his birth and first connection with 
journalism as a reporter, to its unexpected and la- 
mented termination on the 9th of June, 1870. By Dr. 
R. Shelton Mackenzie. It will also contain a new 
engraved likeness of Charles Dickens, taken from & 
photograph for which he sat a few days prior to his 
death. The whole will be issued in a large duode- 
cimo volume, bound in cloth, uniform with “ Peter- 
son’s” various editions of “ The Complete Works of 
Charles Dickens.” Price $1 50. Agents wanted 
everywhere to engage in its sale. Advance copies 
will be sent to any one, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


Enocn MorcGan’s Sons’ SAPoLio.—This article is 
the best that has ever been brought before the pub- 
lic for polishing steel, iron, brass, tin, and copper. 
It removes instantly all stsins, rust, dirt, or tarnish 
of any kind, Indispensable in the kitchen, No 





sensible and reasonable as they are tasteful,” 


family should be without it, 
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HoLLoway’s Musica Monta ty for September 1s 
now ready, with the usual diversified table of con- 
tents, including songs, polkas, transcriptions, etc, 
All lovers of music should send for a copy of this, 
the best of all the musical monthlies. Price40cents, 
or the last three numbers for $1, and three stamps for 
postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia, 

New Sheet Music.—Charles W. Harris, New York, 
publishes Angels Calling, pretty song and chorus, 
30 cents; Give, song by Dempster, 40; Like Yon 
Bright Bird, concert song for good florid voice, 50; 
In Heaven I Wait for Thee, song and chorus, 30; 
My Love Annie, pretty song by Dempster, 40; Year 
After Year, Dempster, 40; song by Bassford ; and two 
sacred songs by Muller, Come Unto Me, 40, and O 
Jerusalem, 35. Also two pretty songs for the guitar, 
Jenny Who Lives in the Dell, and Let the Angels 
In,each 80. Orders for any music published promptly 
attended to, Address orders, as above, to J. Starr 
Holloway. 

PRACTICAL Joxes.—The point at which practical 
joking becomes a serious offence is where it passes 
from the category of boyish fun to that of inten- 
tional personal annoyance. It is because practical 
joking among grown-up people seldom can be any- 
thing else but this iatter that it ought to be, and as 
a rule is, discountenanced among them. The rule, 
however, is not inflexible, and there are degrees of 
latitude which may be recognized in its application. 
A practical joke is occasionally the only way of ex- 
posing ignorance, or vanity, or vulgarity. When 
this is the case, it amounts to a jeu d’ esprit at the 
expense of some social pretender who can only be 
punished in some such way, and nobody would feel 
inclined to judge it very harshly. Many amusing 
literary productions have been practical jokes of this 
pardonable kind. 

THE PRINTER’S C1 RCULAR.—R. S. Menamin, editor 
and publisher, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. We 
have received from the publisher a neatly-bound 
volume of this useful and attractive monthly. 
From a perusal of its pages we incline to the opin- 
ion that there is no other work in the country that 
contains such an amount of interest beneficial to 
members of the craft. It is recognized as the official 
organ of the International Typographical Union, 


A TRUE Man :— 
Such was our friend. Formed on the good old plan, 
A true, and brave, and downright honest man! 
He blew no trumpet in the market place, 
Nor in the church, with hypocritie face, 
Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace; 
Loathing pretence, he did with cheerful will 
What others talked of while their hands were still! 
And while “ Lord, Lord !” the pious tyrants cried, 
Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 
His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply doing good, 
So calm, so constant, was his rectitude, 
That by his loss alone we know his worth 
And ~ how true & man has walked with us on 
earth! 


PENCIL WRITING may be fixed almost as indelibly 
as ink by passing the moistened tongue over it. 
Even breathing slowly over the lines, after writing, 
renders them much less liable to erasure than when 
not subjected to that process. 

A Danpy :-— 


A dandy is a thing who would 

Be a woman if he could; 

But, as he can’t, does all he can 

To make folks think he’s not a man, 








CHEAP LUXURIES FOR THE PEOPLE.—Opportunely, 
at the time when the cost of living is enormous, a 
new article appears in the market, affording an un- 
precedented amount ef delicious and wholesome 
aliment, almost fora song. We refer to the patent 
Sea Moss Farine, which is now, by virtue of its 
extraordinary cheapness, taking the place of all the 
gelatinous articles of food manufactured from maize 
and grain. The raw material of this nutritious and 
fattening agent is the free gift of nature—a marine 
moss growing in prodigious quantities on the Irish 
coast, and known as Carrageen. Cleansed, desic- 
cated, concentrated, and reduced to powder by a 
patent process, this wonderful plant yields a larger 
quantity of pure, palatable aliment in proportion to 
its weight than any substance produced from the 
great agricultural staples. Artistic cooks pronounce 
it the finest article for Custards, Puddings, Creams, 
Soups, Sauces, etc., that has yet been discovered, 
and the Sea Moss FARINE Co., of New York, who 
own the patent, find it all they can do to keep pace 
with the demands for the new staff of life. 

WE copy the following from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer :— 

**Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The promises of addi- 
tional attractions to enhance the value of this old 
favorite have been more than fulfilled, and Goprey’s 
may now be pronounced the leading lady’s magaz ue 
of the day. The fashion pictures are so profuse as 
to be almost bewildering, comprising an illuminated 
plate; an extension-sheet, with twenty-nine pie- 
tures; patterns, plain and in colors; and a large 
number of wood engravings, representing the latest 
styles of coiffures, basques, mantillas, and children’s 
dresses. The literary department is well cared for. 
Marion Harland presents another new story, and 
there are contributions, prose and poetical, from 
nearly all the favorite old contributors. The “ Edi- 
tor’s Table” is heaped high with entertaining and 
instructive articles. ‘‘Godey’s Arm-Chair” is, as 
always, well filled. The venerable and genial editor 
has just returned with his estimable lady from Eu- 
rope, where the benefit of relaxation and travel has 
had the effect of rejuvenating him; so that, from 
present appearances, Godey will be able to be heard 
from in the year 1909, and the magazine will be in its 
eightieth year.” 

DRINKING AT MEALS.—When fat meats, or sauces 
composed partly of butter, are taken, and cold drink 
directly after, the butter and fat are rendered con- 
crete, and separated from the rest of the aliment. 
This congealed oily matter being then specifically 
lighter than the remaining contents of the stomach, 
swims on the top of the food, often causing heavy, 
uneasy, painful sensations about the cardia and 
breast, and sometimes a feeling of scalding and anx- 
iety ; at other times, when the stomach regains its 
heat, the fatty matter is rejected, by little and little, 
from weak stomachs, in oily regurgitations, which 
are very disagreeable. In such cases a little com- 
pound spirits of hartshorn, with a glass of warm 
water and sugar, will convert the fat into soap, and 
give instant relief. 

Tue LIFE oF FLOWERS.—Why does not everybody 
have a geranium, a rose, a fuchsia, or some other 
flower in the window? It is very cheap, if you take 
it from slip or seed, and it is a beauty and compan- 
ion. It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you 
with Nature and innocence, and is something to 
love. If it cannot love you in return, it cannot hate 
you; it cdnnot utter an ungrateful thing even for 
neglecting it; for, though it is all beauty, it has no 
vanity; and living as it does, purely to do you good 
and afford you pleasure, how can you neglect it? 


WHo can speak all languages? Echo. 





a 
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We published an article upon the subject of an- 
swering letters, acknowledging receipt of money or 
anything that represents it, and of gifts. Here is 
something more on the subject from the Mercury of 
this city -— 


“That the receipt of a communication imposes 
upon the recipient the obligation of an early answer 
is not —, understood in this polite world of 
ours. ost certainly our forefathers were most 
punctilious in this respect. They acknowledged— 
and that too without unnecessary delay—the receipt 
of the most trivial mission from high or low, rich or 

r; and even now a-days, among ladies and gen- 
lemen of the old school, any breach of this act of 
common courtesy would insure well-merited censure, 
Have we, then, so retrograded in respect for one an- 
other that it is considered no longer necessary to 
answer queries because they happen to be written 
instead of verba}] communications? What would be 
thought—even in this degenerate age of chivalry— 
of the man or woman who would turn a deaf ear to 
our inquiries, or otherwise treat us with indiffer- 
ence? Such conduct would be considered boorish ; 
but not one whit more so than for one of either sex 
to receive a communication requiring an answer, 
and then to deliberately pigeon-hole it, cast it aside, 
or consign it to the tender mercies of the flames. 
We have been led to these remarks by the too com- 
mon and decidedly ill-bred practice of not answering 
letters, or, at least, acknowledging their receipt 
within a reasonable space of time.” 


“ CASHMERE Bouquet” is the charming name of a 
delicious new soap lately issued by the celebrated 
manufacturers, COLGATE & Co. It is softening and 
beautifying to the skin, and in its pretty receptacle 
is a very beautiful as well as a most welcome addi- 
tion to summer toilet preparations, 


READING In Bev.—Reading in bed is not a custom 
to be commended. The brain should not be exer- 
cised when the rest of the body is giving itself up to 
repose. This rule applies especially, of course, at 
night, after the labors of the day, and when the 
brain is in a state of weariness. We apprehend that 
th's is the point of the injunction not to read in bed. 
The mere recumbency of posture while reading is 
not calculated to injure the brain. There is one 
qualification of the rule against reading in bed. In 
some persons, and in certain states of the brain, of 
mingled exhaustion and excitement, a little easy 
reading in bed has a soothing effect, and favors the 
coming on of sleep; but this condition of the brain 
at bed-time is not a normal one. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mr. Gopry. Srr: May I be allowed to trouble 
you with a few lines? e have to thank you very 
much for some of the contents of your number for 
the month of June; for instance, ‘‘A Gossip with 
the Girls,” by an Old Maid, a piece beyond price, and 
which ought to be written in letters of gold, and 
hung up beside every young girl’s toilet-table. Also 
we were charmed with the “ Valedictory Address,” 
by Ann Preston (or rather by the extracts from it). 

r. Godey, you are a benefactor to society. Your 
Lapy’s Book I have been in the habit of reading for 
twenty-three years. 

FAcTS FoR THE LADIES :— 

I can inform any one interested of hundreds of 
WHEELER & WILSON’s Machines of twelve years’ 
wear that to-day are in better working condition than 
one entirely new. I have often driven one of them at 
a speed of eleven hundred stitches a minute. I have 
repaired fifteen different kinds of Sewing Machines, 
and I have found yours to wear better than any 
others. With ten years’ experience in Sewing Ma- 
chines of different kinds, yours has stood the most 
and the severest test for durability and simplicity. 

Geores L, CLARK. Lyndeville, N. Y. 





In a law case in this city appeared as plaintiff 
“Bonaparte Shoe.” Now who is responsible for 
this? The sponsors in baptism. We have seen 
some queer combinations. One is “Cesar Augus- 
tus Gustavus Adolphus Mark Antony Timothy 
Keating,” by occupation a dancing-master; and 
Terence McNoggin McFloggin McDooly O’Slack,” 
by profession an Irishman; but we think “ Bona. 
parte Shoe” equal to these. 


“T say, did you see it done?’ ‘No, I was not an 
eye-witness, but an ear-witness.” “ A near witness, 
and not a nigh witness! That’s what I call a dis. 
tinction without a difference,” 


A New CortiLion,—In these times, when a cofillon 
is the usual complement toa ball, it is curious to 
read the description in a French magazine of one 
danced ata Berlin ball, and which leaves all Parisian 
artifices in utter darkness. The ball was given by 
a Mme. Hoffman in honor of the pupils of her hus- 
band, an eminent chemist, and the féfe was organized 
in most brilliant style by the students of the labora- 
tories of the Berlin University. The cotillon was, 
in the first place, criginal from beginning to end. 
When figure after figure, as new as they were com- 
oo and graceful, had been danced, a table 
1eaped up with bouquets of white flowers and piles 
of spotlessly white favors was placed at one end of 
the great room, while at the other was a fountain 
spouting jets of ere water, which fell spark- 
ling into a crystal basin adorned with flowers. The 
waltz was now resumed, and as each couple ap- 
proached the table the lady took a bouquet, and the 
cavalier a knot of ribbons; on went the waltzers 
towards the fountain, where the danseuses held their 
flowers, and the danseurs their ribbons, beneath the 
sweet-scented spray; and instantaneously the bou- 
quets became of every brilliant hue—red, violet, 
blue, gold, and some uniting several colors in their 
variegated petals ; while the favors became of ev 
color of the rainbow. The bouquets and ribbons of 
the same shades now sought each other, and “the 
new couples formed by the influence of the magic 
colors whirled in merry surprise through the room.” 
A word for the uninitiated: the aniline coloring 
matters, reduced to the finest powder, had been 
sprinkled over the flowers and ribbons, in no way 
impairing their whiteness, and the contact of the 
alcoholic liquid, prepared and perfumed, instantly 
produced the richest aniline dyes. 


PERSONAL.—A clergyman in a town in Maine had 
just finished the preaching of an eminently practical 
discourse, in which he stated that persons afflicted 
with the dyspepsia were guilty of the violation of 
the laws of God and nature, and deserved to be pun- 
ished in this life and that which is to come. A lank, 
dyspeptic-looking specimen of humanity arose in 
one of the aisles, his face flushed with anger, and 
said that he had no doubt the speaker referred to 
him, * as he happened to be the only person present 
who was troubled with the dyspepsia!’ He thought 
the preacher had no right to make such personal al- 
lusions, and the next time he undertook to preach, 
would thank him to select some other individual 
for the foundation of his remarks. 


A WITNESS in a late divorce suit kept saying that 
the wife had a very retaliating disposition—that she 
“ retaliated for every little thing.’’ ‘Did you ever 
see her husband kiss her?” asked the wife’s counsel. 
“Yes, sir, often.” “ Well, what did she do on such 
occasions?” ‘She always retaliated, sir.” 

Tue Paris Journal Figaro, commenting upon the 
great ‘‘ execution” of the unfortunate Derby betters 
who backed Macgregor, tells its readers that there 
was something wonderfully appropriate in the name 
of the winner, “ because Kingeraft in English means 
Jack Ketch! The Figaro mistakes “ Kingeraft” 
for “Calcraft!? Another mistake was also made in 
announcing the co-respondent in a divorce case a8 
the correspondent, also stating that they thought it 
hard that every correspondent should be made a de- 
fendant, 
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Let THe CHILDREN ALonsg.- Let your children 
alone when they gather around the family table. It 
is cruel to hamper them with manifold rules and 
regulations about this and that and the other. As 
long as their conduct is harmless as to others, en- 
courage them in their cheeriness. If they de smack 
their lips, and if their sappings of milk and other 
drinks can be heard across the street, it does not 
hurt the street; let them alone. What if they ¢o 
take their soup with the wrong end of their fork? it 
is all the same to the fork; let them alone. 

Suppose a child does not sit as straight as a ram- 
rod at the table: suppose a cup or tumbler slips 
through its little fiagers and deluges the plate of 
foed below, and the goblet is smashed, and the table- 
cloth is ruined; dc uot look a thousand scowls and 
thunders, and scare the poor thing to the balance of 
its death, for it was scared half to death before; it 
“didn’t go to doit.” Did you never let a glass slip 
through your fingers since you were grown? In- 
stead of sending the child away from the table in 
anger, if not even with a threat, for this or any 
other little nothing, be as generous as you would be 
to an equal or a superior guest, to whom you would 
say, with a more or less obsequious smile, “It’s of 
no possible consequence.*’ That would be the form 
of expression even to a stranger guest; and yet to 
your own child you remorselessly and revengefully 
and angrily mete out a swift punishment, which for 
atime almost breaks its little heart and belittles you 
amazingly. The proper and more efficient and more 
Christian method of meeting the mishaps and delin- 
quencies and improprieties of your children at the 
table is either to take no notice of them at the time, 
or to go further, and divert attention from them at 
the very instant, if possible, or make a kind of apo- 
logy for them ; but afterwards, in an hour or two, or, 
better still, next day, draw the child’s attention to 
the fault, if fault it was, in a friendly and loving 
manner; point out the impropriety in some kindly 
way; show where it was decidedly wrong or rude, 
and appeal to the child’s self-respect or manliness. 
This is the best way to correct all family errors. 
Sometimes it may not succeed—sometimes harsh 
measures may be required; but try the deprecating 
orkindly method with perfect equanimity of mind, 
and failure will be of rare occurrence. 

MIssIonNARIES WanteD.—The receipts cf the 
United States Government from the manufacture of 
whiskey, for the yearending June 30, 1869 amounted 
to $45,000,000, and from tobacco, to $23,600,000. The 
Emperor of China, when advised to cease his efforts 
to prevent the English from forcing opium upon his 
country, and to impose a heavy duty upon it, and 
thus replenish his empty treasury, replied that he 
would see his empire perish before he would derive 
& revenue from the vices and miseries of his people. 
But the Emperor of China isa heathen! We send 
missionaries there to teach them Christianity. 
“Would it not be well,” asks an exchange, “for 
them to send missionaries to us to teach us political 
integrity 2” 

THe Grease Tree.—In China there is a tree 
known as the grease tree. It is said that large 
forests of this vegetable lubricant are to be found 
there, and they form the source of a considerable 
local traffic. This tree, not long ago, was imported 
into India, and it is said that the experiment of cul- 
tivating it there has proved quite successful. he 
stease thus obtained forms an excellent tallow, 
burning with a clear, brilliant, and white light, and 
at the same time emitting no unpleasant odor or 
smoke, 








Honesty anp Inpustry.—Let honesty and in- 
dustry be thy constant companions, and spend one 
penny less than thy clear gains. Then shall thy 
hide-bound pocket soon begin to thrive, and will 
never again cry with the empty belly-ache; neither 
will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor 
hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole 
hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring 
up in every corner of thy heart. Now, therefore, 
embrace these rules, and be happy. Banish the 
bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live in- 
dependent, Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide 
thy face at the approach of the rich, nor suffer the 
pain of feeling little when the sons of fortune walk 
at thy right hand; for independence, whether with 
little or much, is good fortune, and places thee on 
even ground with the proudest of the golden fleece. 
Oh! then be wise, and let industry walk with thee 
in the morning, and attend thee until thou reachest 
the evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as the 
breath of thy soul, and never forget to have a penny 
When all thy expenses are enumerated and paid; 
then shalt thou reach the point of happiness, and 
independence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy 
helmet and crown; then shall thy soul walk up- 
right, nor stoop to the silken wretch because he hath 
riches, nor pocket an abuse because the hand which 
offers it wears a ring set with diamonds.—Franklin. 

Tue number of visitors to the Public Ledger build- 
ing since its opening amounts to 100,000. The names 
of the visitors are recorded in a book. 

Two CHARMING Pictures.—Hundreds of our sub- 
scribers have already availed themselves of our spe- 
cial arrangement, by which we can send them, at $1 
each, copies of “* The Angel of Peace” and “ Bed-Time,” 
two large and choice steel engravings that cannot be 
purchased from any print seller at double this price. 
In every case they have given the highest satisfao- 
tion; and all are delighted with their excellence 
‘and beauty. For one dollar each we will mail them 
to any address, 

“The Angel of Peace,” writes a lady, ‘‘ exceeds my 
highest expectations.” Another says: “ It is the 
most beautiful thing I have ever seen, and I am so 
enamored with it, that I inclose one dollar for an- 
other copy.’”’? And another writes: “It is so charm- 
ing, I am entranced with it; and it seems as if I 
could never be satisfied looking at it.” 

* Bed-Time,” the companion of ‘The Angel of 
Peace,” is also a great favorite. A lady writes: “I 
have received ‘Bed-Time,’ and find it perfectly 
charming. My little ones are especially delighted. 
Many thanks for the pleasant scene; which will 
help to make the real bed-time a happy season, full 
of love and kisses and sweet good-nights.” 

Prince oF Vico Varo.—Does anybody know of 
this person. H: was recently married to the daugh- 
ter of a New York millionaire. How delightful to 
have a daughter whose title is princess; but it is 
very expensive to papa. Vico Varo—isn’t it a 
pretty name? 


PLANTING.—If people planting orchards would 
give orders to mark the north side of trees with red 
chalk before they are taken up, and when set out to 
have the trees put in the ground with their north 
side to the north in their natural position, a larger 
proportion would live. Ignoring this law of nature 
is the cause of so many transplanted trees dying. 
If the north side is exposed to the south, the heat of 
the sun is too great for that side of the tree to bear, 
and, therefore, it dries up and decays. 
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EXRIBITION OF FANs.—At the South Kensington 
Museum, London, there has been opened to the 
ublic an exhibition of fans. From the interesting 
ntroduction to the catalogue, compiled by Mr. 
Samuel Redgrave, is gathered that the dress fan of 
a high character is now exclusively made in Paris. 
In no other city does a modern fan command a price 
of $500, and the makers may well claim to have made 
all Europe tributary to them, admitting, however, 
that they cannot rival the cheap and remarkable 
quality of the Chinese fan. This pre-eminence, 
which we readily grant, is evident in the present 
collection, It depends upon a combination of skill. 
The fan-maker (eventailliste) calls himself the in- 
ventor or designer, and he well merits the title. He 
employs able artists to paint the principal decora- 
tion for the mount, and to carve and decorate the 
stick. These parts, which are produced under his 
direction, he combines and fits up, exercising a con- 
trolling taste, which gives a name and individuality 
to the works of the chief Parisian makers, Thus 
the fan, like the pin, is a work of many hands—the 
painter, the carver, the gilder, and the jeweller, with 
several inferior artisans. In some instances the 
complete fan is the design of an eminent artist, who 
thus gives to it a uniform, harmonious character. 

Some interesting facts relating to the Paris manu- 
factu.e of fans appear in the report of the Déléga- 
tions Ouvriéres, Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867. 
It is stated that the fan stick is specially made in 
the Department of the Oise, and that mother-of- 
pearl, ivory, bone, sandal wood, and other domestic 
and foreign woods are used, the manufacture in 
mother-of-pearl being carried on at Andeville, and 
in other materials at St. Genéviéve. The work is 
chiefly domestic, the artisan, his wife, and children 
taking a share init, and frequently attaining great 
skill by their own untaught industry and talent, 
The finely-painted mount is exclusively Paris work, 
the most esteemed artists being frequently em- 
ployed. The fans thus produced are made under 
the direction of the principal dealers in Paris, and 
are of the highest quality, usually representing 
some specialty which belongs to their producer. In 
England the trade has not found such adevelopment, 
and its future extension would seem to depend upon 
the uprising here of men of taste and capital, who, 
as producers and sellers, shall occupy the place of 
the Paris eventailliste. 

Among the more curious of the fans exhibited is 
one dated 1650, the mount of which is a landscape 
and figures embroidered in silk. Some ofthe carving 
of the mounts is exceedingly delicate, A fan, one of 
the wedding presents of the Empress of the French, 
is especially noticeable for its display of fine open 
cutting in so brittle a material as mother-o/-pearl. 
Some of the fans possess historic interest, two or 
three being associated with the unfortuaate Marie 
Antoinette. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, contributes 
sixteen examples; Her Imperial Majesty the Em- 
sens of the French, thirty-five; and Her Royal 

ighness the Princess of Wales, Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Christian, Her Royal Highness 
Mme. la Comtesse de Paris, are among the ex- 
hibitors. 

A great feature in connection with the exhibition, 
and, considering the objects for which it is held, 
perhaps the most important feature, is the immense 
range of material that seems suitable for fan mak- 
ing and decoration, and the way in which the sim- 
plest and homeliest materials may be used with 
advantage, One fan mount is entirely of cut paper; 
but paper cut with such delicacy and careful design 
as to produce a very high artistic effect. Putting 
on one side the sticks and guards, it affords hope for 
the success of the attempt to provide a further and 
profitable employment for women, Those imple- 
ments and materials which come most handy to 
their use are capable of produeing good results—the 
needle and thread, the pencil and palette. Paper, 
silk, feathers, spangles, cloth, beetle’s wings, photo- 
graphs, all may be made use of, but need artistic 
skilland taste in their application and arrangement. 
In proof of this, it is only ergy! to point to the 
tambour-work, and the mounts of lace and embroi- 
dery, and the charming paintings, exhibited =: Mile. 
Alida Stolk, of Paris. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that most of the exhibits will be open for the use of 
those who desire to study or copy them. 


A sunscrtBer wishes a receipt to make good Eng- 
Esh chow chow. 








Fancy Fasnuions.—*“ There is no knowing, in these 
days of restless luxury,’’ says an English writer, 
**what fashion may not revive. Powder is alread 
much used this season in Paris, probably it will not 
be long before it blows over here; and as for paint, 
it has been looking up for a considerable time, Ip 
the abstract, nothing, it must be confessed, seems 
more absurd than to conceal the golden sheen or 
silky blackness of women’s hair under a snow shower 
of scented flour. But in practice the result is fer 
from unpleasant. Go into a flour-mill and see a ro- 
bust young miller at work; you will then at once 
observe what a value the rose-color and healthy 
carnations of his complexion gain from the white. 
ness of his hair. Oertainly his eyes look richer and 
darker from the contrast, and the result is an wsthe- 
tic gain. At all events, powder is better than the 
gold-dust used to spangle the hair of French ladies 
some seasons ago. That fashion savored too mueh 
of the days of the Roman empresses, when careless 
slaves were sometimes thrown into the tanks to feed 
the lampreys. Gold-dust! Why, the glistening ofa 
tress of golden hair, untempered by any such sophis- 
tries, excels metallic | po as much as a sun 
transcends a streak of yellow paint. 

“There is no knowing what may not be revived, 
Perhaps the peascod doublets of Raleigh’s time, the 
sleeves hung with gilt bells of Kichard the Second’s 
period, the tight-fitting cote hardies and broad jew- 
elled belts of Edward the Third’s barons, or the 
cocked hats and three-tier wigs of the Georgian era, 
The Greeks had other views about these matters, 
They never changed their style of dress. The plain 
robe and tunic of Phidias resembled the robe and 
tunic of Demosthenes; the peplum of Helen hungin 
similar folds to that of the peplum of Aspasia, 
Greeks never grew tired of the simple folds and the 
statuesque curves of the simple dress their first 
sculptors had immortalized. hat would they have 
said to the ‘Grecian bend,’ that last distortion of 
folly and affectation? The purest ideal of the way 
@ woman should walk is the manner in which a 
milk girl carries her pail—erect, buoyant, elastic, 
the bosom thrown forward, the head up. Put such 
a child of nature, Irish or Welsh, beside a young 
lady walking in the absurd way now fashionable. 
It matters little whether the modern belle tries to 
walk so, or whether high-heeled shoes produce in 
her that Chinese helplessness. One would think 
she was trying to play a sort of feminine pantaloon, 
as she minces forward with pretty helplessness, 
some form of spinal disease being induced by every 
step. Farewell to what French cynics call ‘the 
grenadier stride’ of Englishwomen. Women totter 
forward now, they do not walk. The French shuffe 
and the Spanish glide are divine compared with such 
a style of walking as the Grecian bend produces. 
The ‘ bend’ is ungraceful, unnatural, and unhealthy. 
But it is useless to remonstrate or revile. What 
did Punch do against crinolines? No folly in dress 
was ever laughed down. What did Hogarth do 
against the absurdities of his day? Nothing. Itis 
supposed that women’s fickleness in dress arises 
from a desire to please man. If it does, how is it 
that a folly in dress never alters one hour the sooner 
for all man’s ridicule or dislike?” 

Men may ridicule as much as they please; if itis 
the fashion, women will adopt it no matter whether 
it suits their figures or not. We saw a lady a day or 
two since who, if she had been asked to carry that 
load on her back, would have scanned the propol- 
tion. A curious object, in one of the street cars, Was 
a lady with a very long neck, red hair, spectacles on 
her very large nose, and a brigand hat. If she could 
have seen herself as others saw her, she would have 
reformed her dress. 

JEAN, the official fool of King Charles, of Fran 
came to the palace one morning, exclaiming: ° 
sire,such news! Forty thousand men have risen in 
the city 1 “ What?” cried the startled king. “ Why 
have they risen?” “ Weli,” said Jean, “ they have 
risen probably with the intention of lying dowa 
again at bedtime.” 


A GENTLEMAN received an unpaid letter, commene- 
ing: “Sir, your letter of yesterday bears upon its 
face the stamp of falsehood.” His answer was brief 
and to the purpose: ‘Sir, I only wish your letter of 
yesterday bore upon its face a stamp of any kind” 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THe other day a wealtiy French countryman 
whose son was studying law in Paris, paid a visit 
to his hopeful scion at the capital. After dinner, 
father and son took a stroll through the streets, 
looking at the various fine buildings. Finally, they 
stood in front of a very remarkable and character- 
istic building. “ What building is this, my son?” 
inquired the father. ‘I don’t know, papa,’ replied 
the son; “but I will ask the Sergeant de Ville, who 
is standing behind us,” The Sergeant de Ville in- 
formed them that it was the law school, where the 
oung man was believed to have attended lectures 
for & year past. 

He was almost as good a boy as the one who wrote 
his father from New Orleans that he had put hia 
money in a religious bank—the faro. 


Princess METTERNICH lately appeared at a ball 
in black tulle, with the very fashionable scarf sash 
of black gros grain thrown over the skirt much be- 
low the waist. In her hair a diadem of diamond 
leaves, with a toquet of black velvet; a white and 
black plume down the back of her hair. 


ALEXANDER DuMas, Sr., says, in one of his latest 
feuilleton articles, that, when he was at St. Peters- 
burg, many years ago, an attaché of the French lega- 
tion introduced him at a court ball at the Winter 
Palace, to the Emperor Nicholas. “Ah! said the 
ezar to the French romancist, “ I have heard a great 
deal about your book, ‘The Wandering Jew; as 
soon as I have sufficient leisure I must read it.” 
Dumas says he was so much taken aback by the 
words of the grim Nicholas that he did not venture 
to tell him that not he, but Eugene Sue, was the 
author of “ The Wandering Jew.” 


Tue Empress of Austria the other day was prome- 
nading in the suburbs of Vienna, when she met a 
poor woman with a child in her arms, The empress 
stood still and looked at the little babe, which was 
aremarkably handsome one, ‘* When was your lit- 
tle daughter born?” she said to the poor woman. 
The reply was that the child was born on the same 
day as the youngest daughter of the empress, and 
that at the baptismal font she received the same 
names as the little princess. The empress was de- 
lighted when she heard this, and, taking the child in 
her arms and kissing it, she said to the poor mother 
that she would amply provide for her and her daugh- 
ter, and when the latter was old enough she would 
have a good education given her. 


THe French Prince Imperial is said to manifest 
every day more and more aversion to military pur- 
suits, is character is that of his mother rather 
than that of his father. Like the Empress Eugenie 
he is impulsive, headstrong, vindictive, yet easily 
pacified, and likes to be familiar much beneath his 
station in life. He is very lavish with all he has, 
and he often gives to his servants presents which 
have been sent to him by foreign potentates. Some 
time since the Austrian Crown Prince presented the 
son of Napoleon with an immense box of toy soldiers, 
When the empress, a few days after her son had re- 
ceived the box, inquired in his rooms what had be- 
come of it, he said he had given it to his lacquey, 
who had told him that his little boy was sick. ti 
= emperor one thousand francs tu get the box 

ck. 


_WHEN that little marvel, the portrait of a condot- 
tiere by Antonello de Messina, which is now in the 
salon carrié of the Louvre, was put up at the Pour- 
tales sale, the combatants were France and England. 
People were not much astonished when offer after 
offer was made, and 7000 guineas were proffered for 
& panel not more than twelve inches in its largest 
measurement, and representing a man’s head and 
shoulders. The interest grew painful, even to pic- 
ture-buyers, when the limit of the wildest ideas was 
passed, and France got the work at a prodigious 
price. Englishmen grumble, and still grumble, that 
their country hesitated to give 10,000 guineas for the 
Antonello. ‘It is now understood that France would 
not have yielded at less than that sum. Such was 
the case in this great struggle—the most momentous 
of recent picture-buying feats. 

AT the second sale of the San Donato collection, 
in Paris, on the 26th February, so enormous a sum 
as 5000 guineas was bid by the Marquis of Hertford 
for “ Broken Eggs,” by Greuze, which is known by 
Moitte’s engraving, and measures seventy-three 





centimétres in height by ninety-four centimétres in 
length, This fact passed all expectations. In this 
picture a young woman is seated on the floor in a 
cottage, with her hands locked, finger in finger; near 
is her pannier of broken eggs. A lad endeavors with 
indifferent success to assuage the wrath of an old 
woman who complained bitterly of the mishap. 
The composition is unusually complete and elabor- 
ate for Greuze, and the whole may be described as 
one of his best, if not his best work. 


ANOTHER picture at the same sale demonstrated 
the modern rage forGreuze, ‘The Damsel with the 
Dog,” which sold for 3560 guineas, is an oval, show- 
ing the head and one shoulder of a young woman 
who caresses a little querulous lap-dog, only the 
face of which is seen from the draperies which en- 
velop her arms. Her face is charming, and exqui- 
sitely characteristic of Greuze. “Le Matin,” sold 
at the same time, is likewise characteristic. It 
shows the head and shoulder of a young woman who 
sits in a chair and looks at us, the face three-quar- 
ters to our left, with a very open and innocent ex- 

ression—at least, as we should rather say, she looks 

nnocent in the Greuzean sense oftheterm. At the 
same sale was disposed of “The First Cradle” (Eve 
with her children), by Debay, well known from the 
plaster casts; and Pradier’s group, “ Satyr and Bac- 
chante,” sold to the Marquis of Hertford. 


A CURIOUS scene was seen lately in one of the 
fashionable quarters of Paris. A great nouveauté 
house held a grand exhibition of spring materials— 
of course, of all novelty, beauty, and cheapness— 
and, moreover, every la y received a small bouquet 
of Parma violets, 25,000 of which had been sent from 
Nice for the purpose. ma bouquets of roses, 
camelias, and violets bloomed at the entrance, and 
over the whole establishment, outside beneath its 
portico, on the pavement, down the street, poured 
and pushed a number of customers such as few shops 
have dreamed of in their most = dreams; while 
the now plaintive and now shrill and imperative 
demands of the ladies to be served, the excitement 
of the assistants, and the frequent downfalls of 
pyramids of stuffs, produced a glorious scene of con- 
fusion, the description of which is fairly embodied 
in the assertion of an assistant, who averred that 
his and all his colleagues’ coats bore ruinous testi- 
mony to the supplicating grasps of the lady cus- 
tomers. 


A WEDDING UNDER DiFFICULTIES.—A wedding of 
a novel description took place lately at St. Nicholas 
Church, Newbury, England. The bridegroom, whose 
name is James Farr, living in Back Street, had seen 
sixty-two summers, and was in such an infirm state 
of health that he had to be conveyed to churchin a 
Bath chair, drawn by his intended wife, a buxom 
woman about forty years of age, named Bailey. The 
Rath chair was drawn into the church as far as the 
font, when the bridegroom was assisted out of the 
chair, and with the help of the bride and sexton he 
managed to reach the chancel. The Rev. Charles 
Boyd performed the ceremony. At the conclusion 
of the service the bridegroom was again placed in 
the Bath chair, and drawn home by his wife, another 
woman pushing behind. Neither of the pair were 
able to sign the parish register. 


“Mite. DesazeT has given her farewell peform- 
ance in the theatre bearing her name, in which she 
has played for the last eleven years, and which soon 
will exist no longer. But Virginie Dejazet will not 
be able to leave the stage entirely ; it is her second 
nature. And through how longa lifetime! 1 know 
that in ordinary life she is very near seventy, but 
on the stage she is young and graceful, and it is 
there that Dejazet is a great deal more herself than 
when the curtain has fallen. She has been before 
the public for more than sixty years. At five years 
old she made her débuf in Paris, at the little Théatre 
des Capucines, long ago consigned to dust and obli- 
vion; at nine played the jeunes amoureuses. Mme. 
Perronnet had written some graceful farewell verses 
for the occasion, but Mile. Dejazet was afraid to 
speak them, feeling very uncertain that she would 
not break down before the end.” 


Mile. D. is now over seventy, and is celebrated for 
her performance of boyish characters. 
Aw experienced old gentleman says that all that 


is required for the enjoyment of love or saussges is 
confidence. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 






Tue above design was drawn for Mr. S. G. Coffin, 
Alleghany City, and was built, last year, at Edge- 
water, on the Alleghany Valley Railroad. The 
building was designed to suit a sloping situation 
upon theside of ahigh hill. It has given great satis- 
faction, and those who have seen it think it the finest 
in the vicinity; it cost, complete, $9000. The inner 
accommodations can be seen by the plans; being 
convenient, commodious, and admirably adapted to 





FIRST STORY. 


the position, We will state here that we are con- 
stantly designing new and improved buildings for 
almost every part of the United States, and have 
always on hand many new designs, that will suit in 
yrice as well as style any who may wish to build. 
Ve have been uniformly very successful in suiting 


our customers with a design ; we have pleased many, | 


who have been unsuccessful with others in procur- 


ing what they desired, with the first sketch made | 
for them, and we know of no instance, where the | 


parties have any knowledge at all of what they want, 


that we have made the second drawing. except it was | 


t» bring the cost down to nfeet their desire of ex- 
penditure, 
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First Story.—A vestibule, 5 by 8 feet; B hall, 8 feet 
wide; C parlor, 12 by 24 feet; D sitting-room, 14 by 
14 feet; E kitchen, 12 by 14 feet; F dining-room, l4 
by 18 feet ; G porches, 





SECOND STORY. 
Second Story.—H stair hall; I bath-room; K cham- 


ers. 

Our printed blank bills of quantities and specifi- 
cations, which we send upon the receipt of $2, are in 
considerabie demand, as Wey afford a very great 
facility to mechanics and others who wish to fill 
them up to suit their ideas, and prevent any of the 
various details, necessary in the construction of 8 

building, from being omitted, which is often the 
| cause of disputes, extra charges, and law-suits, 





SHREWDNESS AND Potrrenrss.—“ Here, Alfred, 

is an apple; divide it tet agg with your little sis: 
| ter.” “How shall I divide it politely, mamma?” 
“ Give the larger part to the other persona, my child, : 
Alfred handed the apple to his little sister, saying: 


J * Here, sis, you divide it yourself.” 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

WE are reminded of the season for planting by the 
appearance of DREER’s New Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bulbous Flower Roots for planting in the autumn; 
also list of plants suitable for the house or conser- 
vatory for winter blooming—roses, choice hardy 
flowering shrubs, smail fruits, grape vines, etc. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a fine bed of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs in bloom during 
the early spring months, One ofthe most attractive 
features of our beautiful Fairmount Park, during 
the past spring, was the magniticent display of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, etc., which were fur- 
nished to the Park last autumn by Mr. Dreer. There 
is noclass of plants which will give such satisfactory 
results, for the small outlay of money, as the bulb- 
ous-rooted section, as they are easily cultivated, and 
bloom at a season when flowers are appreciated. 
They are the first harbingers of spring. Some of the 
varieties, like the Crocus and Snowdrop, opening 
their blossome with the first warm days of spring, 
often before the disappearance of snow. 

For house culture and blooming during the winter 
and early spring months the Hyacinth has become a 
general favorite, from the facility with which it may 
be forced inte bloom, either in pots or in glasses 
filled with water. Nothing can be more delightful, 
vither for beauty or fragrance, than a stand of these 
lovely flowers in the parlorc * drawing-room window 
during the winter months. Mr. Dreer’s catalogue, 
not only gives a list with prices of all the different 
varieties, but also directions how to plant, the kind 
of soils required, and their proper management. 

The following assortment will be found desirable, 
and includes the choicest varieties for indoor and 
garden. This assortment will be sent to any address 
(post-paid) upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, or one- 
half the assortment for Five Dollars and a Half. 

12 Choice named Hyacinths, for forcing. 
6 Mixed double Hyacinths, for garden, 
6 “ single Hyacinths, for garden, 
e = * Tulips. 
gos double Tulips. 
the parrot Tulips. 

12 Early Due Van Thol Tulips, 

50 Crocus, assorted colors, 

12 Iris, * “9 
6 Jonquils. 

6 Polyanthus Narcissus, 
12 Narcissus. 
12 Snowdrops. 
6 Ranunculus, 
6 Anemones. 
6 Lily of the Valley. 
2 Japan Lilies, spotted. 
2 Golden Japan Lilies. 
2 Crown Imperials, 
2 Frittilaria. 

All who are interested in flowers should send for 
Dreer’s Bulb Catalogue, which will be mailed to all 
who inclose a postage stamp. Address 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A matcu for the Boston dressmaker :— 

“A few days ago the papers were giving the ac- 
count of an action brought against her faiseuse by 
the Comtesse Rapp. It is true that the countess 
and her daughter dress in a style which is extremely 
rich and elegant; but the bil) having risen to 200,000 
francs, $40,000, the countess, after paying three-quar- 
ters, had at last shown resistance. One item in the 
bill was a dress, the material of which had cost $14, 
and the making up $120.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
ess, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es it, 


VOL. LXxxI.—19 





All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss J. L. T.—Sent article July 9th. 

Miss P. S.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

B. H.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. H. L. R.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. J. H. L.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Miss E. A. M.—Sent stationery 2d. 

Mrs. 8. S. W.—Sent article 2d. 

Mrs. J. A. A.—Sent article 2d. 

Mrs. E. B. M.—Sent article by express 16th. 

Mrs, J. V. W.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mollie.—1. Never heard of the article, nor cannot 
find any person here that has; shall have to ask an 
explanation of you. 2. Don’t think it is practised 
here, never have met with an enamelled lady. 3. It 
is a sort of church of his own—an outsider; people 
go to it to be amused, 

Country School Girl.—We cannot answer your 
question, and from this time out shall cease to an- 
swer all such. 

A Subscriber and a Former Subscriber.—One per- 
son under two signatures. Wecannot supply you 
with understanding. Your education has been sadly 
neglected. Mention the unfinished stories. 

e cannot make out the name of the inquirer to 
which this isan answer. The left hand glove is re- 
moved to put the ring on the finger, and left off; the 
other is kept on. 

L. T.—‘ Drifting on the Tide,” Cannot find any 
article bearing that title. 

L. F. Mower, author of “Silver Wedding.” We 
addressed a letter to you at Cincinnati, and it has 
been returned to us, ‘‘ No such person to be found.” 

Gertrude.—It is considered that there is more at- 
tention paid to the education of Japanese women 
than in any other Eastern country. Even for the 
lower classes there are schools where boys and girls 
are taught together. When they are old enough the 
boys are taken to separate schools, where ay ge 
through a proper course of study to fit them for 
their several vocations. The girls are instructed in 
domestic matters. The higher classes of women are 
taught the accomplishments of painting, and music 
and poetry. There are also dramatic, historic, and 
poetic works written by women, which command as 
much attention as those produced by men. This 
will show that the Japanese women are not neg- 
lected in their mental culture, but that they are, if 
not quite, nearly equal to the other sex. The power 
of the weed coniposition of the Japanese women 
is of very ancient date, for we find poems written by 
them amongst some popular collections which go 
back to very ancient times. 

D. W. E.—Archangel Tar is not mentioned in the 
books. A Russian province of the name may pro- 
duce some tar, so giving the name, but it possesses 
no peculiar properties, or it would be described in 
the books of reference, 

Fernery.—In order to convert an aquarium into a 
fern-ease, lay pieces of crock and moss (to serve as 
drainage) at the bottom of the case, and build up a 
little rock-work in the centre, which can be formed 
of cork and pumice-stone. The prepared mould for 
ferns can be ne ood at any florist’s. A piece of glass 
should be placed on the top, but it is not necessary 
for the case to be air-tight. A little water (not cold) 
should be squirted over the ferns occasionally. If 
after a time slugs are found in the case, a piece of 
potato with a little dripping on it should be kept in 
it to catch them. 

Alice.—Put your rose-leaves in a card-boarc box, 
sprinkle a little sait over them, and keep in a dry 
place. By this means they will retain their fresh- 
ness and fragrance. 

A. C.—You are mistaken. It is not what we eat, 
but what we digest, that makes us fat. 

Juliet.—Poetry requires not only thought, true 
poetic feeling, and a desire to achieve something 
noble, which you have; but also great culture, true 

tic education, and much practice, which you 
ave not. 

A. S. T.—As you were a perfect stranger, she no 
doubt considered it would not be right to take any 
notice of your letter. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBERS. 

Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tanee, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
ins, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct direetions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed — 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money 1s first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice, 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Suit of very light brown silk, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with a ruffle headed by a ruche, 
and fan-shaped ornaments made of silk of the same 
color and green, with row of green bows up the front. 
Casaque forming upper skirt and waist, faced in 
front, and trimmed with green silk, puffed in back. 
Hair arranged in puffs and plaits, with green satin 
bow in front. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of violet silk, made with two skirts, 
the lower one trimmed with a deep ruffle, headed by 
a narrow one. Upper skirt trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed by a band of silk. White cloth sacque, cut 
with revers in the back, faced with violet silk, and 
trimmed with black velvet and lace. Open sleeves, 
faced with violet. White straw bonnet, trimmed 
with yiolet, and white feathers, and black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of écru-colored serge, made with one 
skirt, edged with a narrow ruffle of brown silk, and 
looped up in front over an underskirt of brown and 
white striped serge, trimmed with brown ruffles. 
Plain corsage, trimmed with brown silk, basque in 
back of same. White straw hat, trimmed with 
brown velvet, white feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of green silk, made with one skirt, 
trimmed with two ruffies of white muslin. Jacket 
basque open in front, trimmed with a ruche of silk. 
Undervest of. white silk, buttoned with malachite 
buttons. Hair arranged in plaits and curls, with 
velvet band studded with pearls. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk suit, made with two skirts, the 
lower one trimmed with one ruffle, headed by a band 
of embroidery in gay colors. Upper skirt trimmed 
with the same, edged with gay-colored fringe. Loose 
saeque, with flowing sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with feather and gay 
colors. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a girl of six years, of pink silk, 
trimmed with three ruffles. Overskirt and bretelles 
of black silk, faced with pink. White chip hat, 
trimmed with pink ribbon. 








DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Morning-robe of white cashmere, made 
with apron frontand train back. Itis trimmed with 
ruffies, bound with rose-colored satin. Small basque 
in back, trimmed to correspond. Cape on waist, 








and open sleeves. Small lace cap, trimmed with 
rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of steel-colored silk poplin, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a 
deep side plaiting of the same, the upper one witha 
bias band of velvet. Plain corsage; coat sleeves, 
trimmed with velvet. Gray straw hat, trimmed 
with blue feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ef green silk, made with one skirt, 
trimmed to simulate two, with ruffle and two rows 
of black lace. The waist is trimmed with feather 
band, to simulate square neck ; the sleeves with lace 
and feathers. Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with 
green velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress; the lower skirt is 
trimmed with a deep plaited ruffle, headed by a 
narrow plaiting. The upper skirt and bretelles on 
waist are together, and are trimmed with a plaited 
ruche of silk. Plain corsage and coat sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of brown silk, made with one skirt, 
and a casaque forming the waist and tunic. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with three plaited ruffles, 
headed by narrow satin folds; the upper skirt is 
simply corded with satin. Black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with scarlet flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of blue and whie straw, trimmed 
with blue fiowers, feather, and lace scarf. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of white crape, trimmed with 
black velvet and field flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of green crape, trimmed with blaek 
lace, green flowers, and feather. 

Fig. 9.—Hat composed of rows of quilled black 
lace, and trimmed with large bunch of pink roses on 
top, and black ribbon bow and ends in back. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of blue China crape, trimmed with 
black lace scarf, blue feathers, white flowers, and 
fancy jet ornament. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bride’s toilet. Dress of white poult de 
soie, with basques, revers, and trimmings of satin. 
New fashioned revers to the bodice, with cross strips 
and buttons of satin. Sleeves open to the elbow, 
with revers. Collar and cuffs of English point-lace. 
Veil of tulle illusion. Garland of orange-flowers 
forming puff, diadem, and !ong spray falling back on 
the chignon. Bouquet of flowers at the collar and 
left revers. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies chemise, made with a narrow band. 
A piece the shape of the shoulder is set in, to which 
the narrow sleeves are joined. 

Fig. 3.—Reversible cloth jacket, made of white 
cloth, lined with blue, the trimming on one side is 
white silk braid, on the other blue; the edges are 30 
finished that either side can be worn turned out. 

Fig. 4.—Sash of white tarlatane and rose-colored 
silk. This sash is composed of three lappets, plaited 
at the top and pointed off at the bottom; the two 
lower lappets are twenty-three inches long, fifteea 
inches wide. The upper lappet is of the same width, 
but only ten inches long. The trimming consists of 
tarlatane fluting, three and two-fifth inches wide, 
which are box-plaited and pinked out at the sides, 
and of silk flutings, two and four-fifth inches wide, 
laid in treble box-plaits; these flutings must be 
fringed out at the sides. This ruche can be made of 
tarlatane if preferred. A bow of rose-colored rib- 
bon two and two-fifth inches wide, covers the sew- 
ing-on of the upper lappet. The waistband is made 
of pink silk. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—New mode of looping up a skist. 
To loop up a skirt in the mamner seen in illustration 
sew a number of small rings down each side on the 
wrong side, and draw through these rings a silk 
cord on either side, by means of which the skirt is 
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taken up. The rings must be sewn on at intervals 


of about four inches. One end of the cord is fast- 
ened below the lowest circle; the other end is drawn 
through 8 slit made in the skirt in front at the 
waistband on the right-hand side of the skirt; sew 
on tassels or buttons at the ends of the cord, so as 
to prevent its sliding back through the slit. This 
manner of taking up dresses is very suitable for 
such as have short trains only. If the train of the 
dress be very long, two other cords must be drawn 
through two other rows of brass rings in the middle 
of the back, taking the cords double. All these 
cords are drawn at the same time through the slit at 
the side of the skirt, fastening likewise tassels or 
buttons at the ends. 

Fig. 7.—Basque for a girl of ten years old, made of 
black silk bound with satin. 

Fig. 8.—Fashionable comb, made of jet, the coro- 
net stands up so as to be seen from the front of the 
head. 

Fig. 9.—Mantle made of black silk, trimmed with 
fringe, and headed by a border of embroidery in gay 
colored silks. 

Fig. 10.—Dressing sacque of cambric muslin, made 
with pockets, and trimmed with patent ruffling. 

Fig. 11.—Sash of crimson velvet and satin, an or- 
nament of jet and black tassels is fastened across 
the back. 

Fig. 12.—Sash bow, made of two shades of claret 
velvet, the ends finished with fringe. A band of 
velvet goes around the waist. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Brown Holland costume for boy 
of ten years, made with a blouse, and bound with a 
worsted braid. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of a fashion- 
able shaped crinoline. The front is entirely without 
anything except at top; the top of back is of hoops, 
the bottom flounces of hair-cloth; a hair-cloth piece 
can also be put on the fronts, as seen in Fig. 16. 

Fig. 17.—Black silk apron, trimmed with satin 
quillings. they extend up the frent, around the 
apron, and in the corners, 

‘Fig. 18.—Waist of white French muslin, cut with 
short basques and square neck in front. Trimmed 
with pink ribbon, with Valenciennes lace on each 
side, 

COIFFURES, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 220.) 

Fig. 1.—Coiffure arranged in rolls, all the hair 
being rolled off the face. Small fancy piece on head 
of Valenciennes lace and green satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Fancy cape, made of lace insertion and 
tucks; the edge is finished with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 3.—Coiffure arranged in puffs from the front 
of the head all back. 

Fig. 4.—Overskirt and cape combined. This is 
particularly pretty to wear over a colored vilk. It 
is made of thin muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, headed by a puff and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—The hair is arranged in puffs and curls; 
small headdress on the front of head of lace, satin 
ribbon, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—White muslin waist, cut heart-shaped, and 
trimmed with muslin insertion, edging, and tucks; 
the sleeves have puffs at top; the wrists are trimmed 
to correspond with the waist. 

Fig. 7.—Morning-cap of muslin, trimmed with lace 
and cherry-colored ribbon. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS’ FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Bot little new is seen in the style of goods this 
ont), as it is too early for the fall goods to be dis- 








played to retail purchasers, and for the styles to be 
positively decided upon. We will give our readers 
the benefit of the little we have seen. Solid-colored 
corded silks are most fashionable for suits; maroon, 
dark green, black, brown, and navy blue are the 
most fashionable colors. Fringe and velvet will be 
greatly in vogue for trimming ; and upper skirts are 
to be made plain, and looped and festooned in a 
bewildering and utterly indescribable manner. 
Basques are not out of fashion, but will be worn 
with suits to a great extent. Some prefer the short 
loose sacque. Dresses for the house are to be 
flounced nearly to the waist with straight, narrow 
flounces ; the overskirt made very short at the sides, 
deep in the back, and looped up carelessly. Waists 
round ; sleeves are to be ruffled from the elbow; and 
large bows and loops will be worn at the back of ail 
costumes, as at present. Promenade dresses will be 
made, as heretofore, in suits, and most of the con- 
spicuous features of the present styles will be re- 
tained, with one exception—the new length of the 
underskirt for ordinary occasions is to lie slightly 
on the ground. This is a fashion which, we fear, 
will not meet with universal favor, as a dress that 
length will be soiled and defaced by once or twice 
wearing for a promenade, 

Tight-fitting and somewhat masculine coats, a 
fashion adopted in Paris by some ladies of the court, 
are fashionable. They are made long, fit the figure 
closely, are pointed in front, rounded short behind, 
and usually worn over a tunic, that hangs at the 
back only, intended to fill up the space where the 
coat is sloped. They are jaunty, and to some figures 
very becoming. 

Black silk suits, always elegant and stylish, will, 
of course, continue as popular, and are trimmed in 
various styles to suit the taste of the wearer. Vel- 
vet and lace are the most admired trimmings for an 
elegant costume of black silk. 

Three very elegant imported costumes deserve 
special attention. The first consisted of a maroon 
silk underskirt, with flounces, separated by bands of 
velvet; the tunic, of a lighter shade of silk, was 
trimmed with a very deep guipure lace, headed by 
three rows of maroon velvet; the front was orna- 
mented with a row of maroon velvet bows, and at 
the back it was slashed open and then looped up to 
the waist; large velvei bows on the hips. The 
bodice was of the darker silk, with small casaque 
over it of the lighter, trimmed with guipure to 
match, and velvet bows; the sleeves were Louis 
XV. in style, with ruffles at the elbow, the darker 
sleeves underneath being tight fitting. The second 
toilette was plum-colored faille; the skirt bordered 
with three flounces, with a row of deep Valenciennes 
lace between each flounce; the tunic was bordered 
with similar lace, and the small Louis XV. mantelet 
was elaborately decorated with it. The third toilette, 
and decidedly the prettiest, was black faille, with 
narrow flounces of the same alternating with plait- 
ings of white satin, covered with black lace; the 
tunic was black Chambray gauze, and was trimmed 
with deep Valenciennes, covered with black lace. 
Black faille bodice and a pretty little Céliméne scarf, 
made of faille, and trimmed with two rows of Valena- 
ciennes lace, each veiled with a row of black lace; it 
crossed in front like a Marie Antoinette fichu, and 
the ends were fastened and fell as sash ends in the 
back. 

Many persons are having plain black grenadine 
suits made to wear this month, made entirely over 
silk; they are as warm as a silk suit, and less ex- 
pensive. The lowest priced grenadine is the all 
wool in square meshes; then there is the silk and 
wool canvas grenadine, a more expensive goods, and 
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cooler than the all wool, These suits are generally 
made with two skirts, trimmed with ruffles of the 
same; the upper skirt being cut short in front, long 
in the back, and looped up. The corsage may be a 
plain basque, or the front may be round with a belt, or 
else pointed, and the back a short square basque ; the 
trimming, which ie usually plaiting, extends around 
the entire basque, passing up doth fronts around 
the neck. In order to have the plaiting meet on the 
lower part of the front without lapping, the dress is 
fastened with two rows of silk buttons, placed be- 
neath the plaits, and drawn together by loops of 
silk piping; the sleeves are Sabot-shaped, or the 
flowing Maria Theresa, and are always lined 
throughout with silk, as is also the waist. 

Bonnets as yet do not exhibit much change, ex- 
cept that the “ brides” or strings now fasten under 
the chin, not tight, but somewhat loose, and with a 
small bow, without ends, which falls a little under 
the chin, an admirable arrangement for ladies with 
short necks. With colored suite the bonnet must 
match the darkest color in the suit; a black bonnet 
with flowers of the color of suit can be worn. Black 
lace bonnets are very popular this month; they can 
de worn with gay-colored flowers or feathers, and 
form a heavy enough bonnet for this early season. 
As‘regards shape, the latter is multitudinous; every 
shape but low. The ribbon, falling over the back of 
the head, necessitates putting the hair, waved and 
folded smoothly, under an invisible net. This fash- 
ion is not likely to last long; for, where oil or 
pomades are used, the ribbon, now of the corded 
kiad, is somewhat costly. 

Aprons, or simulated aprons, are the folly of the 
day. They are likely to have as popular a reign as 
in the time of Queen Charlotte, when Beau Brummell 
deposed them from their high estate by his deliber- 
ately, before all the people assembled, taking off the 
apron of a duchess, and flinging it behind one of the 
settees at a ball given at the Assembly Rooms at 
Bath. Aprons were made then, as now, of the cost- 
liest lace, and enormous were the sums spent upon 
this article of dress. The latest novelty is a depth 
of silk, not more than twelve inches, to which is 
added a flounce of lace equally wide, but narrowed 
at the sides. Of course, this style will in time give 
way to large aprons. However, it will hold its own 
this year, a presumptuous statement when fashion 
is as fickle as the wind. What is useful generally 
becomes popular, and lasts for a considerable time. 

Hats are changed altogether in shape; the crown 
is not so high, and the brim is flat and round, though 
a little curved at the sides. They are trimmed prin- 
cipally with flowers and feathers, some have only a 
twisting or torsade of velvet around. 

In mourning there is nothing very different ; suits 
of Tamise cloth, delaine, and light French bomba- 
zine, are made after the same designs as colored 
suits, and with draped Metternich mantles. The 
trimmings are folds or plaitings of the same material. 
Lengthwise folds, alternately of crape and the dress 
goods, are used for deep mourning; lustreless silk 
and erape for later mourning. Crape trimming so 
soon becomes defaced, that it is very little used ; for 
the deepest mourning folds of the same material as 
the dress are substituted. Mourning is fast losing 
its principal feature to recommendation, namely, 
simplicity. It certainly is not in accordance with 
our ideas of grief to have bows, and flowers, and all 
the trimmings now worn. Mourning cannot be tuo 
plain to look well, a few folds as trimming, and, of 
course, made in the prevailing style, otherwise you 
attract as*much attention one way as snother. 

For indoors the costume has net undergone much 


| change, and tabliers are not discarded, but consider- 
ablej novelties have appeared in fine linen collars 
and cuffs—blue edged with cambric of various colors, 
red, lilac, ete. Collars of all descriptions are enliy- 
ened with this little novelty. Even the muslin 
cravat knot has an edging. Sometimes this colored 
edging has an additional edging of narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. We foresee that this fashion will 
spread, and that the colored edging will be adopted 
for underclothing. 

In the mode of dressing the hair we perceive a 
tendency to greater simplicity. The hair carried 
back from the forehead, and arranged in rich plaits 
behind is far more favorable to beauty than piles of 
crépe, curls, flowers, velvet, and beads. There is a 
charm in fashion which almost reconciles us to any- 
thing, but in the abstract this style is top-heavy and 
unsymmetrical. For little girls it is ridiculous. The 
following is a becoming style for them. Raise the 
hair from the forehead, and keep it back by means 
of two braids of hair taken from behind each ear. 
Carry these braids under the hair and round the 
forehead. Let the ends be neatly fastened and tied 
together with blue sarcenet ribbon, so as to forma 
pretty bow near the left temple. If the remaining 
hair ripples, or curls naturally, comb it down so as 
to make it flow on the shoulders, if not, let curl 
papers be used, hot irons never. 

Evening dresses are cut very low in front, not 
square but with rounded off corners. This renders 
chemisettes necessary, and a pretty chemisette of 
lace or embroidered muslin, trimmed with Valea- 
ciennes, is a great improvement to any foilette. 

At the Imperial reception recently held to receive 
the result of the plebescite, the Empress wore a very 
becoming toilette of rich faille, the color cheveuz de le 
reine. The skirt was trimmed in front with a quan- 
tity of narrow flounces pinked out in Vandykes and 
covered with Valenciennes lace. The tunic, which 
fell almost to the knees, was trimmed with a beau- 
tiful fringe of the same pecuiiar blonde shade as the 
dress; it was looped up on the hip and then fell at 
the back exactly as a manteau de cour. Bodice with 
square basque, bordered with a frill, a bow without 
ends at the waist. A narrow fichu of China crépe, 
‘trimmed with deep Valenciennes and fastened at 
the back. White straw bonnet of the Du Barry 
form, with a coronet turned up in front of maroon 
velvet; a bow of gros grain the same color as the 
dress (a sort of chamois shade), and some maroon 
feathers decorated the side of the bonnet. Ribbon 
strings. Princess Mathilde wore a very beautiful 
white faille toiletie, with long tunic of white China 
crépe and bodice to match. White China crépe bon- 
net ornamented with flowers. Princess Clotilde, in 
a light green silk dress ornamented with velvet 
cross bands of a darker green, and with flounces 
that appeared a mixture of black and white lace. 
Mantelet to match. White tulle bonnet with white 
feathers. The Duchess de Mouchy wore an exqui- 
site white silk toilette, elaborately trimmed with lace 
flounces and silk ruches. Rice straw bonnet, witha 
bunch of acacia. The Princess Murat was in mauve 
silk, covered with white muslin. All the dresses, 
without a single exception, were most elaborately 
trimmed. 

Never can we remember a time when so many 
yards were required for a single costume. When 
you order a dress without paletot, simply a tunic, 
bodice, and all round skirt, dressmakers decline to 
undertake it, uniess they have twenty-two or three 
yards of wide silk. This guantity really appears 
enormous, yet such are the Fequirements of fashion. 

FasuHioN. 
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A, LITTLE WHILE. 


Song, Written and Composed for the Piano-Forte. 


FOR GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 


BY M. W. HACKELTON. 


AUTHOR OP “MARY MY BEAUTIFUL ANGEL,” “SUSIE MORNE,” “JENNIE CAME TO MEET ME,” ETC. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, 
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2 A little while to toil and strive, 
Where *mid the wheat the tares must thrive ; 
A little while to pray and mourn, 
Where gems from love’s strong grasp are torn: 
A little while. 


3 A little while and thou and I 
Beneath the sunimer grass shall lie ; 
A little while, and we shall meet 
Where angels tread the shining street ; 
A little while. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Dress for a girl of scven years, of pale blue serge, with a spot of a darker shade in it. Theskirt 
is trimmed with a plaiting of silk, with bands above ft. The upper part of corsage and siceves are of blue 
silk, White feit hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for a girl of eight years, of plain gray poplin, trimmed with a rufflo of scarlet and gray 
striped poplin. The waist is trimmed with the same. Gray felt hat, trimmed with scarlet. 





Pig. 3.—Dress for a little girl, of green silk, trimmed with quillings of the same. Low square corsage, 


trimmed to correspond. 
Fig. 4.—Suit for a boy of eight years, of black and white striped cassimere, made with blouse trimmed 


with bias bands of the same, corded with black silk. 
Fig. 5.—Dress for a girl of four years, of white cashmere spotted with crimson, and trimmed with quil 


lings of crimson velvet. 
316 
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